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F  oreword 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Benevolent-Alliance  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Weston  in  1959,  the  members  were  comparing  the  worth  of  several 
ventures  for  the  coming  year  when  Mrs.  John  L.  Kronenberg 
suggested  the  unanimously-acclaimed  choice — a  new  book  on  the 
history  of  Weston. 

Little  of  a  permanent  nature  had  been  written  on  the  subject 
since  the  appearance  of  Col.  Daniel  S.  Lamson’s  volume,  written 
in  1890  and  published  in  1913.  The  Town  needed  an  up-to-date 
account  of  its  origin,  growth  and  development.  Such  a  book  would 
be  a  welcome  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  record. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Ripley,  our  distinguished  Town  Historian,  agreed 
to  write  it,  and  she  has  produced  an  exceptional  work. 

The  early  history  of  the  Town  was,  of  course,  the  history  of 
the  First  Parish,  which  originally  owned  all  the  public  lands  and 
buildings  and  which,  through  the  Parish  Elders,  regulated  the  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Miss  Ripley  has  not  only  traced  the  story  of  the 
First  Parish,  and  of  the  other  churches  which  came  into  being  in 
later  years,  but  she  has  also,  very  ingeniously,  added  immeasurably 
to  the  rich  lore  of  Weston  through  descriptions  and  histories  of 
many  of  our  old  houses.  Mrs.  Kronenberg’s  sketches  are  a  delight¬ 
ful  complement  to  Miss  Ripley’s  absorbing  narrative. 

This  is  a  truly  outstanding  accomplishment,  and  all  Weston 
people  must  be  eternally  grateful  that  the  story  of  our  Town, 
from  the  Colonial  days  to  the  present,  has  at  last  been  preserved 
for  posterity  between  the  covers  of  a  carefully  documented  and 
most  interesting  book. 


Henry  W.  Patterson 
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Parish  and  Town 


The  history  of  this  ancient  town  of  Weston  begins  in  England 
in  March,  1628,  when  the  Plymouth  Company  sold  to  a  number 
of  Proprietors,  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company, 
“The  Territory  extending  from  a  line  three  miles  north  of 
Merrimac  River,  to  one  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  In  June,  1628,  a  small 
ship-load  of  colonists  began  the  settlement  of  Salem,  with  Captain 
John  Endicott  as  their  governor.  In  1629  a  rather  feeble  colony 
settled  at  Charlestown,  but  this  was  later  identified  with  Boston, 
and  the  Church  organized  there  became,  and  is  known  as,  the  First 
Church  in  Boston. 

“There  being  no  relaxing  in  the  severity  practiced  in  England 
upon  non-conformists,  the  number  of  emigrants  to  New  England 
increased  greatly  in  1630.”  Sailing  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  seventeen  emigrant  ships  with  about  fifteen 
hundred  passengers  left  the  mother  country  for  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  the  ship  Arbella,  which  sailed  with  three 
others  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  April  8,  1630,  with  their  families 
were  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  the  Rev. 
George  Phillips,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  together  with  fifteen  early 
Watertown  families. 

The  four  ships,  landing  at  Salem  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
the  passengers  finding  the  colony  not  quite  to  their  liking  for  a 
permanent  settlement,  re-embarked  and  proceeded  to  Charlestown 
harbor.  There,  a  large  number  of  the  colonists,  with  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  as  their  leader,  and  the  Rev.  George  Phillips  as  their 
minister,  went  about  four  miles  up  Charles  River  and  planted  their 
colony.  At  first  called  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  Plantation,  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1630,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  “the  towne  upon 
Charles  River  shall  be  called  Watertowne.” 

On  July  thirtieth,  1630,  “About  forty  men,  whereof  the  first 
was  that  excellent  knight  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  then  subscribed 
to  a  covenant.”  From  that  time  Watertown  was  a  distinct  church 
with  the  Rev.  George  Phillips  the  first  minister;  it  is  considered, 
also,  the  first  purely  Congregational  Church  in  the  Bay  Colony,  with 
no  definite  line  between  church  and  town  affairs.  Deacons  of  the 
church  collected  the  tithes  that  were  used  not  only  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  but  for  the  highways,  for  the  schools,  for  the  con¬ 
stables  to  keep  order,  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

To  Watertown  is  credited  the  origin  of  the  New  England  form  of 
Town  government  with  Selectmen  chosen  by  the  freemen  or 
voters.  To  be  a  voter,  one  must  be  a  church  member,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  a  freeman  in  order  to  hold  office,  even  that  of 
selectman, — this  was  done  by  “taking  the  oath  of  fidelity.”  In  con¬ 
trast,  Salem  under  Governor  Endicott,  and  Boston  under  Governor 
Winthrop,  “had  as  solid  a  union  of  church  and  state  while  it  lasted, 
as  ever  existed  in  the  country.”  Watertown,  with  its  more  liberal 
views,  had  no  persecutions,  no  banishments,  no  hangings  for 
opinion’s  sake.  To  quote:  “The  Rev.  George  Phillips,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  and  Elder  Richard  Browne  were  in  their  spirit,  men  of 
today.” 

In  his  Century  Sermon,  preached  January  twelfth,  1813,  Dr. 
Samuel  Kendal  says:  “The  exact  period  when  what  is  now  called 
Weston  began  to  be  settled  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
pretty  early;  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  the  town  was  connected  with 
Watertown  about  sixty-eight  and  in  civil  concerns  about  eighty- 
three  years.  The  tradition  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote 
westerly  part,  went  to  worship  at  the  most  easterly  part  of  Water- 
town,  at  a  house  not  far  from  the  old  burrying-place.  In  this  they 
manifested  a  zeal  for  the  house  and  worship  of  God,  not  often 
found  among  their  descendants.” 

From  Watertown  Square,  as  it  is  today,  turn  left  and  drive 
over  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  to  the  cross-roads  at  Arlington  Street,  and 
on  the  southeast  corner  you  will  see  an  old,  old  burying-ground 
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with  a  knoll  at  one  side  where  stood  the  first  meetinghouse  of  your 
ancestors.  It  is  near  the  Cambridge  line. 

Unlike  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  the  Watertown  settlers,  many  from 
farms  in  England,  came  well  supplied  with  worldly  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  live-stock,  and  as  the  village  homestalls  had  too  little  land  for 
their  needs  the  farmers  turned  as  early  as  1634  to  the  uplands  and 
meadows  at  the  west.  Again  to  quote  Dr.  Kendal:  “A  number  of 
brooks  and  rivulets  rise  in  the  town  and  are  fed  by  springs.  There 
are  no  stagnant  ponds,  but  several  tracts  of  meadows  that  abound 
in  excellent  peat.” 

Three  of  these  meadows  were  used  both  for  farm  lands  and  for 
grazing.  Long  Meadow  has  Stony  Brook  meandering  down 
the  full  length  of  the  valley,  through  which  runs  the  old 
Lancaster  Road,  sometimes  called  the  North  County  Road, 
now  North  Avenue.  Stony  Brook,  the  largest  tributary  of  Charles 
River  in  ancient  Watertown,  rises  in  Beaver  Pond  in  Lincoln  and 
has  two  tributaries:  on  the  east  side,  through  Stowers  Meadow, 
named  from  John  Stowers  who  owned  the  land  in  1638,  flows 
Stowers  Brook,  which  also  rises  in  Lincoln  and  has  been  known  as 
Hobbs  Brook  since  1750,  when  Ebenezer  Hobbs  built  his  famous 
tannery  on  the  Lancaster  Road  where  it  crosses  the  Brook;  second, 
on  the  west  side  between  Conant  Road  and  Viles  Street,  Stony 
Brook  receives  the  waters  of  Cherry  Brook,  a  stream  rising  in 
Cherry  Meadow,  mentioned  in  the  records  as  early  as  1641.  Cherry 
Meadow  lies  northwest  of  old  Sudbury  Road,  now  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  and  through  it  ran  the  ancient  Jericho  Road,  which 
turned  right  from  the  Post  Road  not  far  from  the  present  Raynor 
residence,  and  joined  Concord  Road  a  little  west  of  the  Bartlett 
house.  The  whole  area,  including  Jericho  Swamp,  was  useful  to 
the  early  settlers  because  of  the  cranberry  bogs  and  the  peat 
meadows.  Roads  branching  from  Jericho  Road  lead  to  Ripley 
Lane  and  to  Sudbury  Road  in  Weston,  and  to  Draper  Road  in 
Wayland.  Tradition  tells  of  the  village  of  Jericho,  that  lay  in  the 
shelter  of  Groats  Head,  a  high  ledge  at  the  north,  and  more  nearly 
in  Wayland  than  in  Weston.  The  ancient  village,  of  which  remain 
only  cellar  holes,  crumbling  stone  walls,  and  old  causeways  with 
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ruined  bridges,  has  recently  been  brought  to  life  in  a  delightful 

Musical  Comedy  by  Brenton  Dickson,  III. 

The  Weston  Town  Forest  now  includes  two  hundred  acres  in 
the  Jericho  area, — a  bridge  has  been  restored,  and  work  on  trails 
is  going  forward.  The  old  Road  is  historic  and  romantic,  also,  from 
its  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  spy  in  1775;  perhaps  from 
this  incident,  perhaps  from  the  vanishing  of  little  Jericho  Village, 
grew  the  legend  that  the  Road  was  haunted;  no  one  would  venture 
over  it  after  dark,  and  following  the  War,  about  1785,  Jericho 

Road  was  closed  as  a  Town  way. 

Although  farmers  must  have  settled  in  this  west  precinct  from 

1630  on,  the  first  recorded  allotments  of  land  with  the  term,  the 
Farm  Lands ,  was  on  October  14,  1638,  “the  proportion  of  meadow 
being  twenty  acres  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  upland. 

There  was  never  an  Indian  settlement  near  enough  to  be  a 
hazard  to  the  farmers,  as  in  Sudbury,  where  there  was  need  for 
two  block  houses  for  protection  of  the  settlers.  As  a  frontier 
town”  or  outpost,  Sudbury  bore  the  brunt  of  several  destructive 
and  murderous  Indian  attacks.  However,  the  farmers,  as  early  as 
1643,  organized  Train-bands,  (Trained-bands),  intended  for  any 
public  service  at  home  or  away.  From  these  Train-bands,  one-third 
of  the  number  were  set  apart  called  “Alarm  Men  ,  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  meet  an  Indian  invasion  or  other  emergency. 
The  only  tradition  of  trouble  with  Indians  is  in  1676,  in  King 
Philip’s  War  to  exterminate  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  attack  upon  Sudbury,  some  invaders  burned  a  barn  on  the 
Smith  farm  on  Sudbury  Road  in  Weston,  near  the  Wayland  line. 

As  a  home  guard,  Alarm  Men  never  went  on  expeditions  that 
called  away  the  Train-band,  even  to  Canada  during  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  from  1735  to  1760.  The  Alarm  Men  carried  their 
guns  to  the  fields  where  they  worked;  on  Sunday,  stacked  them  in 
the  meetinghouse.  After  the  service  the  men  formed  in  front  of 
the  meetinghouse  to  be  inspected  by  the  Captain  of  the  Train-band, 
or  in  his  absence  by  one  of  the  Deacons.  This  “Alarm  list”  con¬ 
tinued  after  all  danger  from  Indian  trouble  was  over  and  grew 
into  the  Minute  Men  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

As  early  as  1650,  the  distance  that  the  farmers  traveled  to  service 
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in  the  church  that  stood  at  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  Water- 
town  near  the  Cambridge  line,  is  referred  to  by  an  early  writer: 

This  great  precinct  of  160  families  is  a  fruitful  plat  of  large 
extent,  watered  with  many  pleasant  springs  and  small  rivulets, 
runing  like  veins  throughout  her  body,  which  hath  caused  her 
inhabitants  to  scatter  in  such  manner  that  their  Sabbath  assemblies 
prove  very  thin,  if  the  season  favor  not.” 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  records  of  a  boundary  between  the 
Farms  and  the  rest  of  Watertown,  is  on  March  13,  1683,  when  it 
was  voted  at  town  meeting  that,  “those  who  dwell  on  the  west  side 
of  Stony  Brook  be  freed  from  school  taxes  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  teach  among  themselves.”  There  is  a  record  on 
November  5,  1685,  of  a  petition  from  the  Farmers  to  be  exempted 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  ministry  which  they  could  not 
attend  because  of  their  remoteness, — “But  that  contentious  spirit 
is  not  evinced,  which  afterwards  prevailed.” 

At  a  town  meeting  December  27,  1692,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  location  of  a  new  meetinghouse  in  Water- 
town  “most  convenient  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.”  This  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  met  so  many  obstacles,  and  so  much  time  elapsed 
that  finally  they  appealed  to  the  Governor’s  Council  for  a  decision; 
so  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  new  building  was  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council,  with  an  added  proviso  that  the  meetinghouse 
be  erected  “within  the  space  of  four  years.”  This  action  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  town  meeting  called  for  May  9,  1694,  but  the  “con¬ 
tentious  spirit”  had  been  aroused.  An  earnest  protest  was  presented 
against  the  decision  of  the  Council,  “Because  the  town  nor  any  part 
of  it,  never  desired  any  gentlemen  to  say  where  we  should  build  a 
meeting-house,  nor  when;  and  we  do  absolutely  deny  ever  to  pay 
one  penny  to  erect  a  place  of  meeting  on  the  site  chosen;  but  if  the 
town  shall  see  cause  to  erect  a  place  of  meeting  in  the  westward 
part  of  our  town,  where  the  Farmers  with  such  others  as  will  be 
pleased  to  join  with  them  shall  think  convenient,  we  shall  be 
willing  to  be  helpful  therein.”  This  protest  was  signed  by  eighty- 
two  men  and  women  residing  in  Watertown,  and  by  thirty-three 
men  and  women  residing  in  Watertown  Farms. 

However,  the  previous  town  meeting,  March  15,  1694,  had 
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elected  selectmen  who  favored  the  advice  of  the  Council;  they 
ordered  a  levy  of  320  pounds  for  building  the  new  house,  but  the 
opposition  was,  “very  fierce  and  acrimonious.”  Judge  Sewall,  who 
presided  at  the  conference,  wrote  in  his  famous  Diary;  “So  great 
was  the  contention,  that  I  had  to  pray  hard  to  keep  the  contending 
parties  from  coming  to  blows.” 

At  a  lively  meeting  on  October  2,  1694,  a  petition  was  presented, 
signed  by  one  hundred  eighteen  farmers,  asking  to  be  set  off  into  a 
separate  precinct,  alleging  the  great  distance  from  the  Church, 
and  protesting  against  being  obliged  to  go  so  far  from  home. 
Feeling  ran  so  high,  that,  “The  Moderator,  Daniel  Warren,  Sr., 
did,  by  advice,  adjourn  the  meeting  to  prevent  such  inconvenience 
as  might  justly  be  feared  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  spirit  that  seemed 
to  prevail.” 

After  great  delay,  “sometime  in  August,  1695,”  money  was 
contributed  by  the  Farmers  to  carry  the  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  and,  “the  prayer  was  granted  at  the  May  session,  1698.” 
The  actual  Court  Order  is  dated  from  the  State  House  Record, 
June  24,  1698;  it  granted  the  Farmers’  Precinct  permission,  “to 
build  a  church,  to  settle  a  minister,  and  to  appoint  officers  to  trans¬ 
act  and  manage  their  affairs.” 

Meanwhile,  on  January  9,  1695,  the  men  of  the  Precinct  met  and 
“agreed  to  build  a  meeting-house  thirty-feet  square  and  to  place  it 
on  land  of  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr.,  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  the 
head  of  Parkhurst’s  meadow.”  The  deed  is  framed  in  the  Minister  s 
study  in  the  First  Parish  Church;  the  land  was  a  green  knoll  gently 
sloping  on  three  sides;  the  road  was  the  Great  County  Road,  or 
Sudbury  Road,  now  the  Boston  Post  Road;  through  Parkhurst  s 
Meadow  flowed  the  Canal,  sometimes  called  Three  Mile  Brook 
that  has  almost  disappeared  under  the  present  By-pass,  while  the 
small  church  was  the  Farmers’  meetinghouse,  according  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Kendal,  “A  very  apropriate,  significant  and  honourable 
appellation.”  This  was  the  first  of  four  churches  to  be  built  on  the 
green  knoll  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  between  1695  and 
1888. 

On  March  16,  1698,  the  Farmers  were  freed  by  Watertown 
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from  church  rates,  because  they  have  built  a  Meetinghouse  for 
themselves.”  The  records  state:  “Meetings  of  the  Precinct  were 
holden  November  8  and  November  15,  1698,  officers  were  chosen, 
organized  work  was  laid  out,”  and  this  Parish  began  the  life  which 
is  still  strong  and  active.  Several  ministers  were  called  to  settle  here, 
but  it  was  not  until  November  2,  1709,  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Williams,  a  Harvard  graduate  was  ordained,  and  for  forty-one 
years,  until  1750,  was  the  able  and  constructive  minister  of  this 
First  Parish  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Williams  began  his 
ministry  with  eighteen  church  members, — when  he  ended  there 
were  four  hundred  twenty-five. 

In  1712,  the  Farmers’  Precinct  met  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  praying  that  the  Precinct  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  Town.  This  would  give  the  right  to  send  a  Representative 
to  the  General  Court.  To  present  the  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
the  voters  chose  a  committee  of  three:  Captain  Francis  Fulham, 
Lieutenant  Josiah  Jones,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Eastabroke.  As  a  result, 
on  Thursday,  January  1,  1713,  the  Governor,  His  Excellency 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Honourable 
William  Taylor,  Esq.,  with  twelve  members  of  the  Governor’s 
Council,  “Ordered,  that  the  Prayer  of  Petition  be  granted,  and 
that  the  West  Precinct  in  Watertown,  commonly  called  the  Farms 
be  erected  and  made  into  the  Township  of  Weston. 

Concur’ d  by  the  Representatives,  Consented  to,  J.  Dudley.” 

A  Petition  was  also  presented  to  the  Town  of  Watertown  that 
the  Farmers’  Precinct  be  allowed  to  form  a  separate  town.  “The 
Town  of  Watertown  by  a  free  vote  manifested  their  willingness 
that  the  said  Precinct  should  be  a  township,  with  proviso  and  con¬ 
dition,  viz: — 1.  That  the  Farmers  continue  to  pay  a  due  share  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Great  Bridge  over  the  Charles  River, 
and  2.  That  they  pay  their  full  share  of  the  debts  now  due  by  the 
town.”  The  second  proviso  does  not  seem  to  have  been  insisted 
upon,  but  Weston  continued  to  pay  its  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
Mill  Bridge  or  the  Great  Bridge,  until  the  year  1801. 

The  town  of  Weston  lies  twelve  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  meas¬ 
ures  five  and  one-half  miles  from  north  to  south,  three  and  one- 
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half  miles  from  east  to  west  and  covers  about  eleven  thousand  acres 
of  land.  Together  with  tracts  of  plain  land  are  many  hills,  from 
which  may  be  enjoyed  beautiful  views  of  the  countryside.  Besides 
these  “templed  hills,”  there  are  many  “rocks  and  rills,”  but  much  of 
the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  with  a  sub-stratum  of  gravel.  “Almost 
every  farm  is  fenced  with  stone-walls  from  its  own  grounds;  and 
probably  few  towns  in  the  country  exhibit  more  excellent  handi¬ 
work.”  As  this  quotation  was  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  it  explains  the  romantic  appearance  of  early  dividing  lines, 
still  in  excellent  condition,  that  are  to  be  seen  today  in  every  wood¬ 
land  area.  These  walls  once  fenced  cleared  fields  on  the  farms  that 
are  fast  losing  their  charm  and  their  identity. 
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The  green  knoll  given  to  the  Parish  in  1695  by  Nathaniel 
Coolidge  and  originally  called  the  Center ,  had  been  the  gathering 
place  for  sixty  years  or  more  of  the  farmers  and  their  families  on 
Sunday  morning;  met  here  by  the  Lincoln  group  which  came  over 
a  rough  path  now  in  part  Conant  Road,  they  had  made  the  long 
and  difficult  journey  to  the  Watertown  Church,  however  cold  and 
stormy  the  weather.  When  the  Farmers’  meetinghouse  was  built, 
the  Great  Country  Road  lay  more  to  the  south  than  it  does  now; 
the  County  Road  leading  from  it  to  the  north  about  where  the 
Endicott  gate  stands,  ran  over  the  easterly  side  of  the  knoll,  turned 
right  to  the  present  Church  Street  and  Old  Road,  to  join  the  Lan¬ 
caster  or  North  County  Road  at  Hobbs  Corner,  Kendal  Green. 

The  Farmers’  meetinghouse  was  on  top  of  the  knoll;  it  occu¬ 
pied  a  small  area  where  the  stone  church  proper  now  stands  and 
faced  the  west,  with  the  County  Road  at  the  back.  In  it,  with  its 
hard  dirt  floor  and  hard  wood  benches,  all  church  and  parish  or 
town  meetings  were  held  after  the  final  separation  from  Water- 
town  in  1713.  With  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth,  it  was 
voted  on  October  23,  1721,  to  build  on  Meeting  House  Common, 
a  larger  and  more  elegant  edifice  of  Colonial  architecture  with  a 
basement  hall  for  church  and  town  meetings. 

This  edifice  was  built  of  solid  oak  timber.  The  church  proper 
had  a  gallery  around  three  sides,  large  windows,  square,  high- 
backed  pews,  and  a  raised  pulpit  with  sounding-board.  The  interior 
could  have  been  much  like  that  of  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston.  It 
stood  a  little  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  earlier  church,  and  faced 
Willow  Lane,  now  School  Street.  The  church  was  built  with  a 
tower,  in  which  hung  a  rather  small  bell  brought  from  Canada  by 
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Weston  soldiers  who  served  in  one  of  the  Colony’s  frequent  French 
and  Indian  Wars. 

In  1800,  this  meetinghouse  was  thoroughly  repaired,  painted 
within  and  without  and  a  steeple  added  to  the  low  tower.  For  this 
steeple  a  much  larger  bell  was  ordered  from  the  Paul  Revere 
foundry, — the  bell  is  inscribed  P.  R.  and  Sons ,  1801.  Mr.  Revere 
bought  the  small  bell,  “weight  164  lbs.”,  for  $72.88;  the  bell  cast 
in  1801  for  the  Town  of  Weston  is  Number  41,  weighs  997  lbs. 
and  cost  $493.12;  and  as  recorded,  “Now  in  tower  of  First  Parish 
Church.”  The  town  paid  for  the  improvements,  but  the  money  for 
the  bell  was  raised  by  subscription. 

The  separation  of  parish  and  town  government  came  gradually 
and  quietly.  Both  had  built  and  kept  in  repair  the  meetinghouses 
of  1695  and  1722;  town  meeting  every  year  voted  the  minister’s 
salary  and  his  firewood,  and  paid  for  his  installation  and  for  his 
burial.  In  the  year  1824,  Dr.  Field’s  salary  and  firewood  were  voted 
as  usual,  and  in  1825  no  such  action  was  taken.  From  1825,  different 
warrants  were  posted  for  parish  and  for  town  meetings  to  be  on 
different  days,  while  both  met  in  the  basement  hall  of  the  colonial 
meetinghouse.  Beginning  with  November  6,  1839,  there  were 
five  meetings  of  the  Parish,  before  a  small  majority  in  an  adjourned 
meeting,  May  11,  1840  voted  “that  a  committee  of  eleven  persons 
be  chosen  who  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  down 
the  old  meeting-house  and  build  a  new  one.”  The  dissension  in 
these  heart-rending  months  nearly  disrupted  both  Parish  and 
Town. 

The  proposal  by  the  Parish  for  the  new  building,  to  contain 
a  basement  hall  for  town  meetings  and  other  public  purposes  for 
the  sum  of  $1300,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  and  to  convey  said 
basement  story  to  the  town  by  sufficient  deed  with  limitations,” 
was  promptly  declined  by  the  Town  Fathers  together  with  a 
special  committee  who  desired,  “absolute  and  exclusive  right  and 
title  without  any  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Parish.” 

Surprised,  but  undaunted,  the  Parish  building  committee  dis¬ 
mantled  the  Colonial  meetinghouse,  sold  materials  and  furnishings 
at  public  auctions  (the  sales-book  is  still  extant),  and  built  a  new 
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meetinghouse  without  help  from  the  town,  and  without  a  base¬ 
ment  story.  So  vanished  the  famed  landmark  that  had  stood  on 
Meeting  House  Common  for  one  hundred  eighteen  years,  and 
would  today  add  distinction  to  the  town.  In  outer  appearance  it 
was  much  like  that  of  the  stately  church  that  overlooks  Wayland 
Center.  During  the  interim,  church  services  were  held  in  Josiah 
Warren  Hall.  Mr.  Warren  had  bought  Smith  Tavern  in  1838,  and 
rented  the  ballroom  for  public  purposes. 

This  1 840  church,  the  third  to  be  built  on  Meeting  House  Com¬ 
mon,  was  plainer  in  design,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Colonial  landmark;  it  faced  the  west,  and  was  built  on  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  present  Endicott  estate,  land  deeded  to  the  Parish  in  1 840, 
by  Mrs.  Clarissa  Smith,  “for  the  purpose  of  building  a  meeting 
house,  and  no  other.”  The  entrance  porch  was  nearly  on  a  line 
with  the  present  Parish  House,  and  the  County  Road  passed  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  the  Church  steps. 

The  Parish  meeting  of  June  16,  1847,  “Granted  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Weston  have  permission  to  erect  a  town  house  on 
the  northerly  side  of  the  Common, — belonging  to  said  Parish — to 
be  used  for  a  school-room  and  all  town  purposes  and  to  remain 
there  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  used  for  said  purposes,  and  to  be 
located  on  such  part  of  said  Common  as  the  Parish  Committee  shall 
designate.”  Other  lots  had  been  offered,  but  the  Town  Fathers 
together  with  the  Building  Committee  recommended  this  one, 
“As  it  could  be  got  for  less  money  and  the  situation  would  be 
pleasant  and  central,  and  the  Common  in  front  of  it  would  be 
grass.”  This  was  a  part  of  the  land  deeded  to  the  Parish  by 
Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr. 

The  new  Town  House  was  dedicated  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1848,  with  a  grand  ball,  the  brilliant  event  of  the  season; 
invitations  were  sent  beyond  the  town  limits,  people  attending 
even  from  Boston.  Nine  townsmen  formed  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  with  three  floor  managers;  dancing  was  to  begin  at 
six  o’clock,  and  “extended  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
Charles  Merriam,  a  Boston  merchant  formerly  of  Weston,  was  full 
of  activity,  cutting  pigeon  wings  and  making  other  demonstrations, 
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thereby  creating  much  mirth  and  jollity.  One  most  graceful  and 
charming  young  lady  came  from  her  Boarding  School  in  Framing¬ 
ham  to  attend,  and  there  was  also  Samuel  Hobbs,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  wearing  a  pair  of  worsted-work  slippers  which  were 
great  attractions.  Most  of  the  dancing  young  ladies  of  the  town  had 
new  ball  dresses  for  the  occasion;  the  Hall  was  resonant  with 
revelry.” 

From  1848  until  1917  this  building  stood  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Meeting  House  Common,  directly  opposite  the  present  Library, 
its  Doric  columns  fronting  south.  From  1854  until  1878,  it  housed 
the  Weston  High  School, — at  recess  time  the  girls  adorned  the 
front  steps,  while  the  boys  played  ball  on  the  church  green. 

So  stirred  was  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Weston  when  they 
heard  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  12  and  13,  1861,  that 
within  a  month  money  was  subscribed  for  a  flagstaff  to  be  set  on 
Meeting  House  Common,  a  flag  was  bought,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  of  May,  there  was  an  unusually  exciting  program  for 
the  quiet  town.  Amid  firing  of  cannon  and  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  people,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  in  honor  of  the  Union. 
The  flagstaff  stood  about  where  the  present  fountain  is,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1917. 

From  1861  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  between  the  flagstaff  and  the  County  Road,  that  young 
Weston  men  gathered  on  the  way  to  enlist  in  Boston  for  service  in 
the  Union  Army.  With  about  fourteen  hundred  people,  the  quota 
for  Weston  was  seventeen,  but  twenty-nine  enlisted  at  the  call  for 
nine  months’  men  on  August  4,  1862,  and  thirty-eight  for  the  three 
years’  service  on  October  eleventh  of  the  same  year.  The  number 
of  men  furnished  by  Weston  during  the  War  was  one  hundred 
twenty-six.  Of  these,  eight  lost  their  lives  on  battlefields,  three  died 
of  wounds  in  hospitals,  while  one,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
perished  in  Andersonville  Prison.  There  is  a  tablet  in  the  Town 
Library  commemorating  the  service  of  these  patriotic  men  in  a 
time  of  dire  need. 

At  Town  meeting  in  1875,  “The  Selectmen  were  directed  to 
establish  a  town  pump  near  the  Town  House,  and  not  to  dig  the 
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well  when  the  springs  were  full,  but  at  the  proper  time.”  What 
became  of  the  well  is  not  known,  but  since  the  autumn  of  1875, 
there  has  been  some  form  of  drinking  fountain  for  thirsty  animals 
in  so-called  Weston  Center,  at  that  time  still  Meeting  House 
Common. 

A  most  original  and  pleasing  book  of  records  is  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Weston  Cornet  Band.  Organized  February  6, 
1876,  the  membership  of  twenty-five  young  men  includes  many 
names  still  known  in  the  town.  The  Band  was  to  meet  once  a  week 
for  practice,  but  when  an  invitation  from  the  Selectmen  was 
accepted  to  play  for  the  Memorial  Day  exercises,  May  30,  1876, 
three  meetings  a  week  were  ordered.  The  performance  on  that  day 
gave  such  a  favorable  impression,  that  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
build  a  band-stand  on  the  Common  near  the  flagstaff;  from  then 
on,  weather  permitting  during  the  summer  months  weekly  con¬ 
certs  were  given.  A  uniform  was  adopted  in  time  for  a  “Concert 
and  Ball,”  given  in  the  Town  House  on  February  22,  1877.  At  the 
meeting  on  February  nineteen,  it  was,  “Voted,  that  all  members 
wear  their  coats  buttoned  to  the  chin  while  playing  February 
22nd.”  The  Band  was  invited  to  play  in  Sudbury,  in  Wayland,  in 
Concord,  in  Waltham,  and  for  the  G.A.R.  in  Watertown.  The 
price  set  was,  “fifty  dollars  and  expenses.” 

On  March  28,  1878,  the  Band,  “Voted,  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  play  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  High  School  House,  Saturday, 
April  6,  1878.”  Also,  “Voted,  that  H.  E.  Smith  be  a  committee  of 
one  to  see  the  Fathers  of  the  Town  in  regard  to  Memorial  Day.” 
For  various  reasons,  and  in  spite  of  the  offer  from  the  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  House  free  of  charge  for  practice,  the  last  public 
service  of  the  Weston  Concert  Band  was  for  the  town  on  Memorial 
Day  in  1880.  On  June  seventeen  of  that  year  it  was,  ‘Voted  to 

adjourn  the  meeting  to  an  indefinite  time.” 

In  April  1883,  at  an  annual  Parish  meeting  the  question  arose  of 
repairing  and  enlarging  the  1840  meetinghouse.  In  April,  1884,  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  it  was  voted  by  a  small  majority  to  build  a 
new  church  of  field-stone,  but  it  was  not  until  February,  1887,  that 
the  wooden  building  was  taken  down.  The  stones  were  brought 
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from  farms  nearby  or  at  a  distance,  some  of  them  on  Sunday,  by 
Dobbin  and  the  “carry-all.”  The  new  church  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  was  placed  several  rods  in  front  of  the  site  of  the 
1840  house,  the  County  Road  over  the  knoll  was  discontinued, 
while  Meeting  House  Common  became  little  more  than  a  front 
lawn,  as  the  turn  from  the  Boston  Post  Road  passed  between  the 
town  fountain  and  the  Church  Green. 

And  so,  through  the  years  have  changes  come  to  this  old  Puritan 
town;  however,  the  deeds  of  the  land  that  was  granted  to  the 
First  Parish  in  Weston,  and  called  Meeting  House  Common,  are 
preserved  as  interesting  relics. 


Ye  Olde  Boston  Post  Road 


On  November  27,  1917,  the  people  of  Weston  met  to  dedicate 
the  new  Town  House  and  the  Common,  not  only  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Horace  S.  Sears,  whose  generosity  made  possible  this  beauty  spot, 
but  also  to  hear  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  the  Honorable  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  later  Governor, 
and  then  President  of  the  United  States.  The  following  lines  are 
from  his  speech:  “You  have  had  here  in  Weston  not  only  an  inter¬ 
esting  population,  but  an  interesting  location.  It  was  through  this 
town  of  Weston,  that  the  great  arteries  of  travel  ran  to  the  West, 
to  the  South,  and  to  the  North.” 

The  road  to  the  west  was  the  Great  Country  Road,  or  the 
King’s  Highway;  from  Watertown  to  Sudbury  (now  Wayland), 
known  as  the  Sudbury  Road.  As  early  as  1673,  a  regular  monthly 
postal  service  was  established  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  Spring- 
field,  Hartford,  Stratford,  New  York,  and  to  points  South.  The 
“Model”  contained  these  conditions:  “Post-riders  must  be  active, 
stout,  and  indefatigable,  and  sworn  as  to  their  fidelity;  the  mail  has 
divers  bags  according  to  the  ‘Townes’  the  letters  are  designed  to, 
which  are  all  sealed  up  until  their  arrivement;  the  wages  are  3  d. 
per  mile,  as  full  satisfaction  for  the  expense  of  man  and  horse.” 
So  the  Great  Country  Road  which  passes  through  Weston  from 
east  to  west  became  also  the  Boston  Post  Road.  On  the  day  when 
the  Post-rider  was  due  in  Weston,  a  day  not  known  by  its  calendar 
name,  but  which  was  called  “Post-day”,  the  people  met  at  Flagg 
Tavern  for  distribution  of  the  mail.  Personal  letters  were  few,  the 
mail  consisting  of  newspapers,  or  news-letters,  but  the  Post-rider 
had  always  a  fund  of  gossip  collected  along  the  way. 

As  there  were  no  bridges  from  Boston  over  the  Charles  River 
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until  1786,  the  Post  Road  ran  over  Boston  Neck  to  Roxbury, 
through  Brookline,  Brighton,  and  Newton,  crossing  the  river 

at  Watertown,  and  thence  out  to  the  country. 

The  first  mill  in  Watertown  was  running  in  1634;  the  earliest 
bridge  over  the  river  was  built  in  1641,  a  foot-bridge  near  the  mill 
at  the  head  of  tide-water,  called,  and  still  known  as  Mill  Bridge. 
A  horse-bridge  followed  in  1648,  but  it  was  not  until  1718  that 
“Weston  and  Watertown  entered  into  a  contract  to  build  a 
bridge  over  Charles  River  for  the  passage  of  carriages  and  teams.” 
For  both  building  and  repairing  the  bridges  (the  first  one  was 
demolished  in  a  great  storm),  Weston  furnished  men  for  labor,  and 
“lumber  for  planks,”  until  the  year  1801,  nearly  one  hundred  years 

after  the  separation  of  the  two  towns. 

“Weston,  May  7,  1801,— Voted  that  Eben  Hobbs,  II,  Isaac 

Lamson  and  John  Slack  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  Agents 
Vested  with  Power  and  Instructed  to  endeavor  to  make  a  final 
settlement  with  the  Agents  of  the  Town  of  Watertown  respecting 
the  Great  Bridge  in  Said  Watertown  over  the  Charles  River.” 
An  entry  dated  June  1,  1801  gives  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  with 
agents  from  Watertown:  “The  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Water- 
town  have  agreed  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Weston, 
shall  be  discharged  from  Contributing  any  further  to  the  Sup¬ 
port,  Maintenance,  Building,  or  Widening  the  Great  Bridge,  for¬ 
ever.”  . 

The  monthly  trips  of  the  Post-riders  were  interrupted  in  1675, 

by  King  Philip’s  War,  in  which  so  many  Massachusetts  towns 
were  devastated;  although  the  War  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
Indian  Chief  in  1676,  the  Post  did  not  ride  again  until  1685.  In 
1691,  postal  service  came  under  control  of  the  Crown,  and  Post¬ 
riders  were  “Royal  Messengers  with  guide  and  horn.”  One  Ebene- 
zer  Hurd  was  a  Royal  Messenger  for  forty-eight  years,  from  1727 
until  1775;  it  was  he  who  carried  to  New  York  the  news  of  the 

battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 

In  1737,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  became  Postmaster-General 

for  the  Colonies,  postal  service  developed  a  national  quality  and 
extended  from  Maine  to  Charleston,  S.C.  To  Franklin  are  due  the 
picturesque  milestones,  a  few  still  to  be  seen  along  the  Post  Road. 
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Franklin  was  removed  from  office  abruptly  in  1774,  and  postal 
service  became  infrequent  during  the  Revolution. 

Traffic  over  the  Boston  Post  Road  was  utilitarian  in  several 
ways.  Finding  a  good  market  in  the  towns  to  the  east,  Weston 
farmers,  largely  with  ox-teams,  sent  in  loads  of  wood,  hay,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  eggs  and  other  food  products  even  though  it  was 
about  eighteen  miles  to  the  market.  In  1710,  a  visitor  to  Boston 
wrote:  “The  Neck  of  Land  betwixt  the  Town  and  Country  is 
about  forty  yards  broad  and  so  low  that  the  spring  tides  some¬ 
times  wash  the  road,  which  might  with  little  charge  be  made  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  forced,  there  being  no  way  of  coming  at 
Boston  by  land  but  over  the  Neck.” 

While  private  coaches  and  wagons  had  traveled  the  Post  Road 
as  early  as  1731,  probably  the  first  public  stagecoach  left  New 
York  for  Boston  on  June  25,  1772.  In  the  advertisements  were 
these  assurances:  “Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  choose  to  encourage 
this  useful,  new,  and  expensive  Undertaking,  may  depend  upon 
good  Usage,  and  Coach  will  always  put  up  at  houses  on  the  Road 
where  the  best  Entertainment  is  provided.” 

Stagecoach  lines  increased  year  by  year;  passenger  coaches 
allowed  five  or  six  days  for  the  journey  to  New  York.  Mail  coaches 
traveled  day  and  night,  stopping  more  often  for  change  of  horses, 
drivers,  and  guards,  as  all  must  be  rested  and  well  fed.  It  was  one 
duty  of  the  guard  to  sound  his  horn  through  every  village,  not 
only  to  warn  all  traffic  from  the  path  of  the  United  States  Mail, 
but  also  to  tell  of  the  approach  to  the  Inn  where  the  changes  were 
made.  As  late  as  1835,  the  mail-coach  from  New  York  passed 
through  Weston  at  midnight,  the  guard  sounding  the  horn  from 

the  Way  land  line  to  Stony  Brook. 

Long  before  the  Revolutionary  era,  the  Boston  Post  Road  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  traveled  roads  in  the  country ; 
it  was  also  the  best  conditioned,  although  present  day  travelers 
would  certainly  consider  it  rough  going.  The  towns  through 
which  it  passed  were  responsible  for  repairs;  in  early  Weston 
Records  occur  several  instances  when  the  General  Court  cited 
the  inhabitants  for  negligence  in  the  care  of  the  Great  Country 
Road. 
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On  the  morning  of  April  j,  1775,  over  the  Boston  Post  Road  came 
a  man  dressed  in  the  manner  of  a  countryman  looking  for  work, 
with  his  pack  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  ingratiating  manner;  he  was 
Sergeant  John  Howe,  a  British  spy  acting  for  General  Gage  of 
the  Army  occupying  Boston  and  sent  to  find  out  about  military 
stores  of  the  Colony,  hidden  in  Worcester.  So  difficult  and  hazard¬ 
ous  was  his  mission  because  of  the  suspicious  and  hostile  towns¬ 
people  along  the  way,  that  he  turned  at  Marlboro  toward  Con¬ 
cord,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back,  reaching  Boston  on 
April  twelfth.  He  reported  to  General  Gage  that  although  roads 
and  bridges  were  good  on  the  Worcester  road:  “The  people  were 
so  hostile  that  if  the  General  should  send  10,000  men  and  a  train 
of  artillery  to  Worcester,  not  one  of  them  would  get  back  alive. 
Therefore,  instead  of  the  Boston  Post  Road,  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  General  Gage  chose  the  old  Turnpike  through 
Arlington  and  Lexington  for  the  march  of  a  detachment  of  the 
British  Infantry  from  Boston,  to  capture  the  military  supplies 
stored  at  Concord.  The  General  did  not  know  about  the  midnight 
ride  of  Paul  Revere! 

Only  a  few  months  later,  on  July  second,  1775,  General  George 
Washington,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  charger,  and  attended  by 
his  staff  officers,  came  down  the  Post  Road,  on  the  way  to 
Cambridge.  The  townspeople,  informed  by  outriders,  swarmed 
along  the  roadsides  to  view  this  grand  parade!  Under  the  great 
Cambridge  elm,  on  July  third,  1775,  General  Washington  drew 
his  sword,  read  the  Commission  from  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army,  a  command  that  was 
ended  only  in  17 83,  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Weston  Train-band  joined  ranks  on  Meeting  House  Com¬ 
mon  and  marched  over  the  Post  Road  to  Somerville  to  serve  during 
the  siege  of  Boston,  and  there  was  constant  delivery  of  food,  not 
only  for  Washington’s  Army,  but  for  the  people  of  Cambridge  and 
nearby  towns.  With  the  evacuation  of  Lord  Howe  on  March  1 7, 
1776,  the  seat  of  war  left  New  England  for  the  Middle  Colonies, 

but  the  Boston  Post  Road  still  served. 

Paul  Revere’s  most  famous  ride  was  over  the  Concord  Turnpike, 
but  as  Lieut.  Colonel  Revere,  in  command  of  Fort  Independence 
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in  Boston  Harbor,  he  was  ordered  on  August  29,  1777:  “To  march 
with  five  drummers,  five  fifers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sergeants, 
corporals,  bombardiers,  gunners  and  matrosses,  with  their  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  to  Worcester,  there  to  meet  and  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners  captured  at  Bennington,  on  August  sixteenth,  by 
General  Stark,” — the  first  victory  by  the  Americans  in  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Campaign. 

Colonel  Revere  left  Watertown  at  six  o’clock,  had  breakfast  at 
the  Golden  Ball  Tavern  in  Weston,  and  dined  at  Wayside  Inn,  in 
Sudbury.  On  the  return,  added  to  the  Bennington  prisoners,  were 
those  from  Saratoga,  where  General  John  Burgoyne  surrendered 
his  army,  thus  ending  the  Saratoga  Campaign  on  October  17,  1777. 

Artillery  was  directed  by  Colonel  Revere  over  the  Framingham 
Turnpike,  South  Avenue  in  Weston,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Sudbury  River  in  Wayland  would  not  bear  the 
weight  of  the  cannon.  Under  command  of  General  Glover  of 
Marblehead,  the  captured  forces  marched  over  the  Post  Road,  and 
spent  one  night  in  Weston,  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
tree  known  as  the  Burgoyne  Elm.  In  the  Town  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  year:  “March  the  2nd,  1777 ,  to  March  the  2nd, 
1778,”  are  these  two  items:  1.  Pd  Joshua  Jennison  for  taking  care 
of  ye  Meeting  House  in  1777,  £  1.  4S;  2.  Pd.  Joshua  Jennison  for 
cleaning  ye  Meeting  House,  Immediately  after  the  Prisoners  taken 
at  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  £  1.  16S.”  One  of  the  officers  of 
this  expedition  wrote  from  Cambridge:  “I  do  consider  it  strange 
that  a  bridge  is  not  built  from  Charlestown  to  Boston.  Unless  you 
cross  the  ferry,  you  have  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles  over 
swamps  and  morasses  from  this  place,  which  is  less  than  two  miles 
in  a  direct  line.” 

Beginning  with  1787,  the  Post  Road  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the 
Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry  Company,  on  the  way  to 
muster  in  various  towns:  Waltham,  Watertown,  East  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  Medford.  As  a  result  of  the  disturbance  known  as 
Shays’  Rebellion,  the  Weston  Company  of  the  State  Militia  was 
commissioned  by  his  Excellency  Governor  James  Bowdoin,  on 
January  16,  1787. 

The  officers  were  Abraham  Bigelow,  Captain,  William  Hobbs, 
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Lieutenant,  Ebenezer  Hobbs  II,  Ensign.  The  motto  adopted,  Be 
just  and  fear  not.  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  Country’s, 
Thy  God’s,  and  Truth’s.”  Several  towns  had  Companies  called 
Independent,  but  considered  a  part  of  the  State  Militia.  This  was 
done,  “That  there  might  be  loyal  troops,  loyally  commanded, 
upon  whose  services  the  Governor  could  always  rely,  with  orders 
to  be  ready  at  short  notice.” 

According  to  hearsay,  the  Weston  Company,  on  January  25th, 
1787,  joined  the  Massachusetts  Militia  commanded  by  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  officer  on  Washington’s  staff  during  the 
Revolution,  which  passed  through  Weston  over  the  Post  Road 
on  the  march  to  Springfield,  to  put  down  Shays  uprising.  No 
Town  Records  mention  the  fact,  but  in  town  meeting  in  March, 
1787,  the  citizens  refused  to  pay  any  bounty  to  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  expedition.  Throughout  the  State,  there  was  much  sympathy 
with  those  opposing  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  period.  The  gather¬ 
ing  at  Springfield  was  subdued  by  a  few  shots;  Daniel  Shays  was 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  trial.  He  had  been  an  Ensign  in  the 
engagement  at  Breed’s  Hill  on  June  17th,  1775,  and  became  a 
Captain  in  the  Continental  Army.  The  Court  wisely  pardoned  him, 
and  he  received  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution. 

In  October,  1789,  President  Washington’s  journey  to  the  New 
England  States  brought  him  again  to  Weston.  His  visit  stirred  the 
countryside;  he  received  ovations  through  every  town,  people 
flocking  from  far  and  near  along  the  route;  many  had  been  in  his 
army,  and  he  greeted  them  all  with  affection. 

Over  the  Post  Road  by  mail-coach,  in  August,  1798,  came  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  to  his 
home  in  Quincy.  This,  too,  was  a  notable  event;  led  by  such 
citizens  as  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  the 
Honorable  Artemas  Ward  and  Dr.  Amos  Bancroft,  the  people  of 
Weston  at  Flagg  Tavern  gave  the  President  a  reception,  followed 
by  an  elegant  collation.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter  gave  the  speech 
of  welcome,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  “The  Town  of  Weston, 
Sir,  has  no  disorganizers.  When  called  to  elect  public  men  to 
office,  we  have  upon  every  occasion  proved  our  federalism,  and 
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we  pray  you  to  be  assured  that  we  shall  continue  firm  in  the 
cause  of  our  Country,  and  be  ready  to  defend  it  upon  all  emer¬ 
gencies.”  In  the  President’s  short  but  excellent  reply,  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Town  of  Weston  on  their  felicity  in  having  no 
disorganizers  to  disrupt  harmony  and  good  neighborhood  among 
the  families,  and  ended,  “Upon  all  such  towns  may  the  choicest  of 
blessings  descend.” 

As  the  Selectmen  had  been  ordered  by  the  State  to  furnish  arms 
and  powder  for  the  Light  Infantry  Company,  the  citizens  of 
Weston  in  a  special  town  meeting  on  November  1,  1802,  voted: 
“To  build  an  Armory  and  Powder  House  for  the  deposit  of  Arms 
and  Ammunition  and  that  the  Selectmen  be  a  Committee  to  con¬ 
duct  and  ‘compleat’  the  building  thereof.”  At  that  time,  there  were 
five  members  of  the  Board, — Ebenezer  Hobbs,  II,  Isaac  Lamson, 
Nathan  Fiske,  John  Slack,  Isaac  Train.  Quaint  and  attractive  in 
design,  built  of  rosy  brick,  the  Powder  House  stood  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  what,  later,  was  the  Central  Burying  Ground,  the 
comer  where  Linwood  Avenue  now  leads  from  the  Post  Road  in 
a  southerly  direction.  In  this  unique  storehouse  were  arms  and 
ammunition  in  readiness  should  orders  be  received  by  the  Weston 
Company,  from  the  Governor,  to  report  for  duty,  at  once. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Powder  House  served  its  pur¬ 
pose,  but  in  1834,  was  sold  to  a  new-comer  in  Weston,  Mr.  Alpheus 
Cutter,  “and  demolished  by  him  for  the  bricks .”  The  gentleman 
who  made  this  comment  was  so  disturbed  over  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  town,  that  although  his  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Weston,  in  1635,  people  feared  that  he  would  sell 
the  ancestral  estate,  and  move  his  family  away.  Wise  counsel  pre¬ 
vailed  to  keep  him  here,  but  the  town  lost  another  priceless  land¬ 
mark. 

The  United  States,  having  declared  War  against  Great  Britain, 
on  June  18,  1812,  Governor  Elbridge  Gerry,  from  Boston: 
“Called  upon  the  Militia  of  Massachusetts,  duly  to  notice  the 
solemn  and  interesting  crisis  and  exhorted  them  to  meet  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  constancy  and  firmness.  He  also  required  that  particular 
attention  be  paid  to  all  the  Town  Magazines,  that  they  were  fully 
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provided  with  the  ammunition,  military  stores  and  utensils  that 
the  law  directs.”  This  War  was  not  popular  in  Massachusetts 
chiefly  because  her  commercial  interests  were  so  thriving  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  was  threatened,  particularly  by  the  Em¬ 
bargo.  Massachusetts  owned  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 

tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

But  war  was  war,  and  the  Weston  Company  of  Light  Infantry 
in  September,  1813,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  a  guard  for  the  Arsenal 
in  Charlestown.  “The  guard  should  consist  of  one  Sergeant,  one 
Corporal,  and  twelve  Privates,  to  be  relieved  weekly  until  further 
orders.”  First  and  Second  Detachments  were  formed,  the  one  to 
relieve  the  other.  As  the  First  Detachment  left  Meeting  Plouse 
Common  for  the  march  over  the  Post  Road,  full  of  good  nature 
and  fun,  their  jokes  and  witticisms  were  numerous  and  of  constant 
recurrence, — the  sexton,  who  was  one  of  the  privates,  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  allow  nobody  to  die  during  his  absence.  Massachu¬ 
setts  militia  were  sent  to  guard  the  coast  towns  from  Plymouth  as 
far  east  as  Machias  on  the  Maine  coast,  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Massachusetts  not  occurring  until  1820. 

With  the  Peace  in  December,  1814,  the  Weston  I.  L.  I.  returned 
to  its  normal  duties,  and  on  May  2nd,  1815,  Assembled  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  law  and  in  obedience  to  orders,  at  Flagg  Tavern  for 
annual  inspection  and  review  of  arms.”  Also,  on  Monday,  the  9th 
day  of  October,  1815,  the  First  and  Fifth  Regiments  of  Infantry, 
the  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  the  Regiment  of  Cavalry  were 
ordered  by  the  Governor  to  assemble  at  Waltham  “for  Review 
Inspection,  and  Discipline,  at  precisely  ten  o’clock.  The  parade 
grounds  must  not  be  left  to  procure  refreshments.  Elias  Phinney, 
Esquire,  of  Charlestown,  has  been  appointed  and  commissioned  as 
Brigade  Quarter-Master  and  will  be  obeyed  accordingly.”  And  so, 
the  following:  “Field  Inspection  return  of  the  Weston  I.  L.  I. 
Company,  Charles  Stratton,  Captain,  on  Plain  Pasture  in  W altham, 
near  the  Governor  Gore  house,  on  Monday,  the  9th  day  of 
October,  1815.  Present  the  Captain,  Lieutenant  and  Ensign;  4 
Sergeants,  5  Drummers  and  Fifers,  32  Rank  and  File.  Absent  4 
Privates.  Daniel  Smith,  Clerk.” 
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Monday,  May  6th,  1816.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Weston  assembled  at  the  public  meetinghouse,  in  this  town,  on 
this  day,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  voted:  “That 
to  those  soldiers  who  were  draughted  and  served  in  the  late  war 
shall  be  made  up  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  per  month  for  the 
term  they  actually  served,  with  the  sum  allowed  by  the  United 
States.”  Voted  also:  “That  the  same  sum  be  allowed  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Independent  Light  Infantry  Company,  belonging  to 
Weston,  who  actually  served.” 

During  the  first  week  in  July,  1817,  President  James  Munroe 
visited  Boston  and  on  the  fifth  of  July  inspected  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Charlestown.  On  July  second  came  an  order  from  Head  Quarters 
in  Boston,  for  the  Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry  to  join 
Brig.  Gen.  Austin’s  Brigade:  “To  parade  on  Bunker  Hill  near  the 
Warren  Monument  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  day  of  July,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  completely  equipped  for  review.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  review  the  troops.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief,  expects  that  every 
officer  and  soldier  will  do  his  duty  on  this  occasion.  Six  blank 
cartridges,  at  least,  will  be  wanted  as  some  firings  are  contem¬ 
plated.” 

“Present,  Captain  Charles  Stratton,  Lieut.  Henry  Hobbs,  Ensign 
Luther  Harrington;  Sergeants,  Daniel  Smith,  Cyrus  Russell,  Mar¬ 
shall  Jones,  Henry  Stratton;  Drummers,  Jonas  Hastings,  Silas  Up- 
ham;  Fifers,  Josiah  Hastings,  Jr.  and  Francis  Hastings,  and  thirty- 
eight  Rank  and  File,” — the  Boston  Post  Road  again  echoed  to 
martial  tread  in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  year  1825,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  came  an  important 
celebration  for  Charlestown  and  Boston — the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  famous  monument.  Over  the  old  Boston  Post  Road  from 
New  York,  in  a  coach  with  four  outriders,  rode  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  the  guest  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  General 
spent  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  fourteenth,  at  Wayside  Inn, 
Sudbury.  By  morning,  word  was  sent  on  ahead,  and  the  whole 
population  of  Weston  were  on  the  Common  or  along  the  road- 
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sides  to  wave  and  shout  their  welcome  to  this  famous  friend. 
General  Lafayette  arrived  in  Boston  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  alighted  at  the  home  of 
Hon.  James  Lloyd  on  Beacon  Hill,  to  await  the  day  of  cele¬ 
bration. 

The  Grand  Procession  formed  near  the  State  House;  many  of 
the  troops  had  camped  for  the  night  on  the  Common.  In  the 
military  escort  of  two  regiments  of  Massachusetts  Militia  was  the 
Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry  Company,  Captain  Sewall 
Fiske.  “The  Company  assembled  on  Boston  Common,  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  seventeenth,  1825,  and  at  ten  o’clock,  with  the 
other  military  companies,  escorted  the  Procession  to  Bunker 
(Breed’s)  Hill.  The  Military  was  ordered  to  remain  on  the  grounds 
until  the  Oration  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  other  services 
were  concluded.  They  were  dismissed  at  half-past  four  of  the 
clock  on  Charlestown  Neck.” 

From  the  Columbian  Sentinel,  Saturday,  June  18th,  1825.  “The 
Military  display  was  very  imposing,  the  day  was  temperate,  and 
fair,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  honour  it  were  executed 
with  a  punctuality  and  good  order  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  the  entire  unison  of  all  the  hearts  and  hands  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Orator  of  the  Day,  pronounced  his 
address  in  every  particular  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  Orator; 
and  his  address  to  the  silver-headed  worthies  of  the  Revolution 
and  to  the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  filled  every  heart  with  transport.” 

For  the  incidents  that  follow,  a  few  facts  will  bear  repetition. 
The  Independent  Companies  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  were 
commissioned  in  1787,  when  the  State  government  felt  some  in¬ 
security.  Commissioned  by  the  Governor,  they  were  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  orders  only  to  the  Major-General  of  Militia,  an 
officer  elected  by  the  Legislature,  who  was  entirely  independent 
of  all  other  officers,  and  who  would  always  be  loyal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  loyal  to  the  letter  of  the  law  were  the  Independents, 
even,  as  on  the  following  occasion,  refusing  to  comply  with  orders 
from  Head  Quarters. 
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For  the  autumn  review  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1830, — “From 
Head  Quarters:  The  Weston  I.  L.  I.  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Elmore  Russell,  will  be  reviewed  and  inspected  in  line  with 
the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  will  receive  and  obey  all  orders  from 
Colonel  Nathan  Adams  of  said  regiment.”  On  the  day  of  this  re¬ 
view  at  Watertown, — “Colonel  Adams  invited  Captain  Russell  to 
form  his  company  with  the  Fourth  Regiment,  which  invitation  was 
declined,  the  Independent  Light  Infantry  forming  twenty  paces 
to  the  right  of  the  regiment  and  maintaining  this  position  while  in 
line,  throughout  the  day.” 

A  similar  incident  had  occurred  in  1826,  and  had  brought  to 
trial  by  Court  Martial,  the  three  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Weston  Company;  they  were  found  guilty  of  insubordination  and 
were  dismissed  from  the  service.  Their  townspeople  never  held 
the  young  men  responsible  for  any  misdemeanor;  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  two  Militia  Officers  to  soften  the  decree  but  the  Court 
voted,  six  to  two,  to  retain  the  sentence. 

As  there  may  have  been  some  premonition  of  the  future,  the 
Spring  Review  of  the  Weston  Company  merits  a  few  lines. 
“Weston,  May  3rd,  1831.  The  Weston  I.  L.  I.  assembled  at  Flagg 
Tavern  in  this  town,  at  one  of  the  clock,  P.M.  for  annual  in¬ 
spection.  The  Company  formed  on  their  time-honoured  parade 
ground  in  front  of  the  Tavern,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
Inspection  and  were  refreshed  by  a  liberal  supply  of  landlord 
Stratton’s  excellent  punch.  An  election  for  the  choice  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  was  held,  and  Ensign  Charles  Bigelow  was  chosen  in  room 
of  Henry  Sherman,  who  declined  to  be  qualified.  These  duties 
performed,  the  Corps  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  middle  of 
town,  halting  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Joseph 
Field,  where,  forming  in  line,  they  paid  him  the  annual  May 
training  compliment  of  three  rousing  volleys  of  musketry.  The 
march  was  then  continued  to  the  old  meetinghouse,  in  front  of 
which  a  halt  was  made,  arms  were  stacked,  ranks  broken,  and  the 
entire  Corps  were  speedily  partaking  of  good  cheer,  offered  by 
mine  host,  John  Macomber,  at  his  hostel  directly  opposite.  (This, 
of  course,  was  the  famous  Smith  Tavern).  Then  the  Company 
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marched  quite  a  distance  on  Lincoln  Road,  and  on  their  return  the 
parade  was  dismissed.” 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Head  Quarters,  Boston,  May  30th,  1831. 
Ordered  that  the  Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Elmore  Russell,  be  disbanded,  and  the 
members  there  of  be  enrolled  in  the  Companies  of  Infantry 

within  whose  limits  they  reside. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command. 

Wm.  H.  Sumner,  Adgt.  General. 

There  is  a  record  of  1831,  the  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
uniform  by  the  Company,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  mem¬ 
bers.  “Those  opposed  to  the  change  neglecting  or  declining  to 
procure  the  new  dress,  dropped  out  of  the  Company.  At  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Watertown  Review,  the  absence  of  sixteen  men,  reduced 
the  Company  below  the  membership  required  by  law.” 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  but  when  anti-slavery 
feeling  was  strong,  the  Post  Road  served  as  a  part  of  the  “under¬ 
ground  railroad,”  for  escaping  slaves,  the  route  to  Canada  branch¬ 
ing  to  the  North  at  Sudbury.  There  were  at  least  two  “con¬ 
ductors”,  in  Weston,  and  thereby  arose  the  report,  not  yet  proven 
unfounded,  that  an  underground  passage  lay  between  the  two 
houses  of  John  Mark,  and  John  Lewis  Gourgas.  These  are  now 
the  homes  of  Mrs.  David  Kellogg,  and  John  Brooks,  2nd. 

With  the  growth  of  railroads,  stage  routes  and  stagecoaches 
were  not  necessary,  inns  and  taverns  became  private  property,  and 
Ye  Olde  Boston  Post  Road,  for  a  time  was  the  Main  Road,  and 
later,  Central  Avenue.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  in  1885,  a  stagecoach  ran  from  Marlboro  to 
Stony  Brook  on  the  Fitchburg  R.R.  but  Sudbury,  and  W ayland 
and  Weston  were  still  farming  towns;  a  coach  going  easterly  in 
the  morning,  and  westerly  in  the  afternoon  gave,  for  those  days, 
adequate  transportation. 

Once  again,  the  people  of  Weston  gathered  at  the  Center,  to 
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honor  a  martial  parade.  For  the  First  World  War,  Captain  Robert 
Winsor,  Jr.  in  command  of  Company  F,  303rd  Infantry,  76th 
Division,  was  in  training  at  Camp  Devens.  Robert  Winsor,  Sr. 
made  arrangements  with  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  to  Stony  Brook,  thence  they  marched  over 
Central  Avenue  to  the  Green  at  the  new  Town  House  where  an 
“elegant  collation”  awaited  them.  As  the  line  swung  around  the 
curve  at  the  Sears  estate,  with  Young  Captain  Winsor  and  our 
beautiful  Flag  in  the  lead,  a  hush  fell  upon  the  townspeople.  Hats, 
all  but  one,  were  doffed,  when  Mr.  Patrick  McAuliffe,  Chief-of- 
Police,  standing  by  the  offending  owner,  with  one  swing  of  his 
arm  swept  the  hat  to  the  ground;  salutes  were  made,  but  many 
eyes  were  moist  as  they  watched  the  earnest  young  faces  of  the 
soldiers.  However,  the  quiet  was  broken  when  the  line  had 
passed — cheers  and  applause  followed  them  to  the  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1918;  on  July  fifth, 
1918,  the  Company  sailed  for  France. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  in  March,  1926,  it  was  voted:  “To  appoint 
a  Committee  to  consider  re-naming  some  of  the  streets  of  the 
Town,  using  the  terms  Road  and  Lane,  as  more  suitable  for  a 
country  town.”  The  Committee  was  appointed,  studied  the  matter, 
and  at  the  March  meeting,  1927,  presented  a  list  which  was  put  to 
vote.  Certain  changes  were  approved,  others  rejected,  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner,  but  one  suggestion  that  met  with  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  was  the  return  to  our  famous  highway  of  the  time-honored 
appellation,  the  Boston  Post  Road. 
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On  Sunday,  January  twelfth,  1813,  the  one  hundreth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  from  the 
high  pulpit  in  the  colonial  church  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal  pleached 
his  famous  Century  Sermon.  In  the  following  paragraph  Dr. 
Kendal  said,  “Since  1709,  one  hundred  four  years,  only  twelve 
deacons  have  been  chosen  and  have  officiated  in  this  Church. 


January  4,  1710, 

April  20,  1715, 
U33> 

June  20,  1745, 
September  14,  1767, 
December  18,  1780, 
January  7,  1808, 


Capt.  Josiah  Jones 
John  Parkhurst 
Benjamin  Brown 
Ensign  John  Warren 
Nathaniel  Allen 
Abijah  Upham 
Thomas  Upham 
Thomas  Russell 
Samuel  Fiske 
Isaac  Hobbs 
Nathan  Warren 
Thomas  Bigelow 


Since  my  ordination  (1783)  we  have  buried  but  one  Deacon,  viz: 
Deacon  Thomas  Russell  in  1792,  who  sustained  the  office  almost 
twenty  five  years.” 

The  office  of  Deacon  was  the  second  highest  honor  the  Parish 
could  confer;  at  “A  meeting  of  ye  Brethren  of  ye  Church  in 
Weston,”  a  name  would  be  voted  upon,  the  chosen  one  would  be 
visited  by  the  minister  and  the  remaining  Deacon,  and  after  due 
consideration  would  accept  the  honor — only  one  instance  is  in  the 
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records  of  a  refusal.  The  office  was  not  a  life  tenure;  a  deacon 
could  resign,  but  only  two  ever  did. 

Deacons  were  Assessors,  Tax  Collectors,  and  Treasurers  of  the 
Parish  and  the  Town,  before  the  separation;  until  the  Town  ap¬ 
pointed  Constables,  Deacons  were  also  Keepers  of  the  Peace. 
“April  27,  1726:  At  a  meeting  of  ye  Brethren  of  ye  Church  in 
Weston,  there  was  Discourse  concerning  Brotherly  watchfulness 
and  ye  Duty  of  friendly  Advice  and  reproof  as  we  see  one 
another  stand  in  need — and  particularly  concerning  Some  Ir¬ 
regularities  on  ye  Lord’s  Days  and  Some  Indencys  in  ye  Publ. 
worship.  And  ye  following  Express’d  and  voted  as  their  gen1. 
Sentiment, — That  turning  ye  back  towards  ye  Minister  to  gaze 
abroad,  and  laying  down  ye  head  upon  ye  Arms  (in  a  sleeping 
posture)  in  ye  time  of  Publick  Worship  (Extraordinary  cases 
excepted)  are  gestures  irreverent  and  indecent  and  which  ought 
to  be  reformed  where  they  are  faulty  therein  and  carefully 
avoided.” 

When  trouble  was  brewing  in  some  quarter,  a  charge  was 
presented  to  the  Minister,  the  Deacons  visited  the  family  con¬ 
cerned,  heard  the  story,  tried  to  convince  wrong-doers  of  their 
errors,  and  then  reported  to  the  Minister,  the  final  judge.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  offenders  were  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  Minister  and 
Deacons,  but  if  the  offense  was  more  than  a  family  affair,  deacons 
and  church  members  formed  a  Court  presided  over  by  the  Minister. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward  records:  “Attended  a  Church  meet¬ 
ing,  January  20,  1763,  to  hear  the  acknowledgement  of  Benjamin 
Bond  for  his  mis-conduct, — It  was  read,  and  the  Church  Members 
(so  far  as  I  observed)  unanimously  voted  they  were  in  charity  with 
him.  I  then  gave  Brother  Bond  an  Exhortation  to  a  Circumspect 
Walk  and  dismiss’d  the  meeting.”  A  number  of  complaints  were 
against  people,  “Disguised  with  Strong  Liquor  by  Drinking  to 
Excess.”  For  this  an  offender  was  debarred  from  Communion  and 
if  no  reform  was  apparent,  from  Church  service  until  he  or  she 
was  ready,  “to  confess,  and  to  give  Satisfaction  from  the  Broad 
Alley.”  This  was  the  central  aisle  in  the  Colonial  Church  leading 
from  the  pulpit. 
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Through  the  years,  as  Parish  and  Town  were  growing  apart, 
the  duties  of  Deacons  lessened.  In  1824,  the  Town  voted  to  Dr. 
Field  his  regular  salary  and  his  firewood,  but  at  the  Annual  Town 
Meeting  in  March,  1825,  no  such  provision  was  made.  The  first 
Parish  Meeting  separate  from  the  town  was  held  in  April,  1825. 
It  was  quite  formal,  its  chief  object  being  to  raise  money  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Church.  Three  Assessors  and  a  Collector  were  chosen; 
the  Assessors  list  for  1826  contains  two  hundred  ten  names;  a  poll 
tax  of  seventy  cents  also  went  to  the  Parish;  annual  Parish  Meetings 
were  set  for  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  succeeding  years.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  both  Parish  and  Town,  although  held  separately,  were  in 
the  basement  story  of  the  Colonial  Church  of  1722  until  it  was 
taken  down  in  1840,  but  the  Town  now  assumed  care  of  the  high¬ 
ways  and  the  schools  and  chose  a  Constable  to  look  after  evil¬ 
doers. 

In  the  year  1 879,  on  April  twenty-eighth  a  Parish  Meeting  voted. 
“That  a  Committee  of  three  be  chosen  to  take  measures  to  re¬ 
organize  this  Parish  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  current,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon.”  New  by-laws  were  adopted, 
assessors  were  done  away  with,  and  full  powers  of  management  of 
Parish  affairs  were  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Standing  Committee 
and  a  Treasurer.  Revenue  was  to  be  obtained  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription.  The  title  of  Deacon  became  an  honorary  one. 

In  the  oldest  cemetery,  the  Farmers’  Burying  Place,  on  one  of 
the  stones  in  quaint  lettering  is  this  memorial: 

Here  the  Clay  form  (in  hope  to  rise) 

Of  Deacon  THOMAS  UPHAM  lies; 

Sixty-two  years  measured  his  race 
Thirteen  of  which  the  Deacon’s  place 
With  other  trusts  he  did  sustain 
In  all  of  which  shone  the  Christian 
But  God  ordains  the  Wise  the  Just 
Like  other  men  should  mix  with  dust. 

Ob.  October  17th  A.D.  1780 


Mr.  Joseph  Mors,  1703-1706 


In  the  autumn  of  1701,  there  came  to  Weston  with  his  wife, 
Mr.  Joseph  Mors,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1695,  twenty-first  in  a 
class  of  twenty-two.  Mr.  Mors  came  to  teach  school,  bought  several 
parcels  of  land,  “between  what  is  now  Wellesley  Street  and  the 
Canal the  brook  that  flowed  through  the  peat  meadows  of  the 
present  By-pass,  and  built  a  small  house  on  the  south-west  portion 
at  the  corner  where  Maple  Road  now  meets  Wellesley  Street. 

In  1702,  Mr.  Mors  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  First  Parish,  the 
meetinghouse  begun  in  1695  being  nearly  finished.  Although  of 
the  forty-two  voters,  twelve  were  opposed,  Mr.  Mors  accepted  the 
call,  and  began  his  duties  in  the  summer  of  1703.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  given  a  house,  twenty  by  forty  feet,  built 
for  him  by  the  Parish;  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the  “Deacon  White 
house,”  the  present  home  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hobbs. 

In  1704,  began  differences  that  grew  more  and  more  serious. 
Mr.  Mors  had  never  been  ordained  a  minister,  had  never  organized 
a  church,  and  opposition  forces  were  growing  stronger.  A  Council 
of  Churches  condemned  both  minister  and  people;  attempts  were 
made,  but  the  differences  could  not  be  settled,  and  on  March  6, 
1706,  the  Council  voted  that  after  a  month,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors 
cease  to  preach  at  Watertown  Farms. 

There  was  still  trouble  about  his  house  and  farm,  as  Mr.  Mors 
went  at  once  to  Canton,  refusing  to  make  any  disposal  of  his 
property  here.  A  committee  of  four,  Thomas  Wilson,  Captain 
Josiah  Jones,  Captain  Francis  Fulham,  and  Lieutenant  John  Brewer, 
was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Mors  as  to  the  purchase  of  his 
property,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  First  Parish,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Finally  the  Parish  appealed  to  the 
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Court  of  Sessions;  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1707,  Mr.  Mors 
agreed  to  convey  the  property  to  the  Committee,  and  his  relations 

with  the  Farms  were  ended. 

This  is  the  wise  comment  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal  in  his 
Centennial  Sermon  of  January,  1813:  “If  we  might  be  allowed  to 
draw  an  inference,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Mors  was  not  very  ready 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  views  either  of  his  people  or  of 
their  advisors.  Faults  there  were,  undoubtedly  on  both  sides;  but 
as  much  condescension  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Precinct,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  any  similar  case.  I  cannot  but  venerate  the 
Fathers  of  this  Town  when  I  trace  the  records  of  their  proceed- 

mgs.” 

In  Canton  stands  the  tombstone  of  Mr.  Mors,  with  this  epitaph: 

Within  this  silent  grave  here  now  doth  lie 
Him  that  has  gone  into  Eternity 
Who  when  he  lived  was  by  good  men  respected 
Although  by  others  was  perhaps  rejected 
Yet  that  don’t  hinder  his  triumphant  joy 
With  saints  above  where  naught  can  him  annoy. 


Reverend  William  Williams,  Jr.,  1709-1750 


Presented  several  times  at  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  not  having 
a  settled  minister,  the  Precinct,  on  February  4,  1708,  gave  a  call 
to  Mr.  William  Williams,  Jr.,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1705,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  distinguished  and  intellectual  family.  His  father  was 
the  Reverend  William  Williams  of  Hatfield;  his  mother,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Reverend  John  Cotton,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1633,  and 
is  called  the  “Patriarch  of  New  England.”  A  cousin,  Colonel 
Israel  Williams,  founded  Williams  College;  another  cousin  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  not  until  August  23,  1709,  that  Mr.  Williams  accepted  the 
call,  but  from  then  on  affairs  moved  rapidly.  A  church  was  gath¬ 
ered  here  through  dismissal  of  members  from  Watertown  and 
East  Sudbury  (now  Wayland),  and  others  who  had  not  been 
communicants;  a  covenant  was  adopted;  deacons  were  chosen 
and  on  November  9,  1709,  Mr.  William  Williams,  Jr.  was  ordained 
by  his  father,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hobart  of  Newton, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Baxter  of  Medfield,  “and  thereby  the  first 
Church  in  Weston  came  into  being.” 

In  1710  Mr.  Williams  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  “a  rare  and  lovely  woman, 
who,  as  his  assistant  in  the  Parish,  was  a  blessing,  a  true  inspirer, 
and  a  true  helper.”  As  a  gift  from  the  town,  in  1714,  Mr.  Williams 
received  the  plain  but  comfortable  house  built  for  Mr.  Mors;  it  had 
been  enlarged,  and  there  Mr.  Williams  lived  happily  with  his 
family.  Of  his  eight  children,  William,  the  oldest,  became  an  early 
settler  in  Pittsfield,  was  a  distinguished  Colonel  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  and  then  an  eminent  judge  in  the  Berkshire  County 
court;  two  daughters,  Mercy  and  Lucy,  married  ministers,  one  of 
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Harvard,  the  other  of  Rutland;  Anna  married  Mr.  Oliver  Partridge 
of  Hatfield;  Esther,  the  youngest  daughter,  Dr.  Thomas  Williams 
of  Deerfield,  while  Solomon,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  studied 
at  Harvard,  then  with  a  Boston  surgeon,  and  became  a  physician. 
Although  rather  far  from  home,  as  they  were  all  well-to-do,  they 
seem  to  have  visited  often  in  Weston. 

Nathaniel,  the  sixth  child,  in  1750,  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  married  Dorothy  Stratton  of  Concord,  and  was  the  only 
one  to  settle  in  Weston.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1745,  Mr. 
Williams  was  desolate,  so  Nathaniel  lived  with  his  father,  and 
brought  up  a  family  of  eleven  fine  children.  Nathaniel  s  name  is 
found  often  in  the  old  records,  sometimes  as  a  member  of  com¬ 
mittees  chosen,  “to  reconcile  matters  between  troubled  parishioners, 
and  to  make  a  return  of  their  doings  at  a  prescribed  church  meet- 
ing.” 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Williams  added 
three  hundred  fourteen  members  to  the  church;  he  is  considered 
to  have  been  an  ideal  country  minister,  liberal  in  thought,  and 
open-minded.  He  had,  also,  a  reputation  abroad  as  a  preacher  of 
talent:  among  other  instances,  in  1737,  he  preached  the  Election 
Sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  his  text  from  Eccl.  9,  18,  “Wisdom  is  better  than 
the  weapons  of  war”;  in  1741,  the  General  Election  Sermon  before 
Royal  Governor  Belcher,  His  Majesty’s  (Geo.  II)  Council,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  credited  with  having  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  Newton  Church  that  added  eighty  new  members  to 
the  congregation. 

Mr.  Williams  was  devoted  to  his  Parish;  in  matters  of  conduct 
and  discipline  he  was  truthful  and  straightforward,  and  yet  so  kindly 
that  he  had  always  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  people.  He 
was  minister  during  the  constant  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
royal  governors  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  always  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  liberty.  Although  in  1750,  Mr.  Williams  asked 
for  his  dismissal  as  a  minister,  he  remained  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  and  lived  on  in  the  town,  aiding  his  youthful  successor;  at 
one  time  he  served  as  a  school  master. 
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Mr.  Williams  died  in  1760;  his  tombstone  in  the  oldest  cemetery, 
the  Farmers’  Burying  Place,  reads:  “In  memory  of  the  Revnd 
Mr.  William  Williams  who  was  for  many  years  the  learned, 
laborious,  and  reputable  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  this  place.” 

Nathaniel  and  his  family,  in  1770,  were  dismissed  from  the 
Weston  Church  and  recommended  to  the  Church  in  Lanes- 
borough,  a  town  near  Pittsfield;  soon  after,  the  heirs  sold  the  family 
property  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fiske,  who  was  chosen  a  Deacon  of  the 
Parish  in  1780. 
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The  successor  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  was 
born  in  Newton  in  1727;  his  parents,  Ebenezer  Woodward  and 
Mindwell  Stone,  were  both  of  old  and  honored  families.  Grad¬ 
uating  from  Harvard  in  1748,  Mr.  Woodward  came  to  Weston 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  prudent  young  man,  as  in  his  long  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
wrote:  “Friends  tell  me  that  I  can  by  no  means  live  within  your 
offers.”  In  spite  of  his  youth,  or  attracted  by  it,  the  Town  accepted 
his  views  and  unanimously  voted  what  he  considered  necessary  for 
his  needs,  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  ten  cords  of  wood. 

Mr.  Woodward  built  the  house  that  stands  among  evergreen 
trees,  well  back  from  Concord  Road,  the  first  house  on  the  right 
from  the  Boston  Post  Road,  with  the  date  1753  on  the  large  central 
chimney.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Fiske  estate.  There  have  been 
additions  through  the  years,  but  the  main  house  is  quite  unchanged; 
the  front  stairway,  with  high  lifts  and  narrow  treads,  the  large 
low-studded  rooms,  each  with  a  fireplace,  are  all  Colonial  features. 

Mr.  Woodward  married  Miss  Abigail  Williams,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Warham  Williams,  who,  in  1723,  was  settled  as  minister  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Waltham,  and  who  was  a  cousin  of  Rev. 
William  Williams,  settled  in  1709,  over  the  First  Parish  in  Weston. 
When  Mr.  Warham  Williams  died  in  1751,  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Williams,  lived  on  in  Waltham  with  her  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Anna.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Williams  in  Waltham  was 
Reverend  Jacob  Cushing,  a  classmate  at  Harvard  of  Samuel  Wood¬ 
ward.  Quite  naturally,  the  two  friends  visited  back  and  forth, 
exchanged  pulpits  now  and  then,  and  courted  the  two  attractive 
girls.  On  January  eleventh,  1753,  Abigail  Williams  and  Samuel 
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Woodward  were  married  by  Rev.  Jacob  Cushing,  while  on 
November  third,  of  the  same  year,  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward 
performed  a  like  ceremony  for  sister  Anna  and  Jacob  Cushing. 

The  house  in  Weston  built  by  Mr.  Woodward,  sheltered  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  only  five  living  to  be  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  Samuel,  the  eldest,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1776, 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Patriot  Army,  and  after  the  War 
practised  medicine  in  Newburg,  New  York;  he  died  there  in  1785, 
twenty-nine  years  old,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  very  young  son.  In 
a  Weston  diary  of  that  time  is  this  pathetic  entry:  “June  8,  1786, 
Little  Samuel  Woodward  died  in  Providence,  almost  fifteen 
months  old.”  Cyrus,  the  third  son,  born  in  1764,  a  most  promising 
boy,  died  suddenly  from  a  fever  in  1782,  when  he  was  a  sophomore 
at  Harvard.  War  ham,  the  fourth  son,  was  in  business  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  but  he  left  no  children.  There  was  no  heir  to  carry 
on  the  Woodward  name,  as  the  youngest  son,  John,  died  when  he 
was  nine. 

Mr.  Woodward  is  said  to  have  had  an  attractive  personality;  he 
was  amiable  in  temper,  social  by  nature,  gracious  in  manner  at  all 
times,  and  held  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  Parish,  even  though 
his  sermons  were  very  long,  and  never  very  eloquent.  The  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  is  from  a  short  biography  by  the  Reverend  Francis 
B.  Hornbrooke,  S.T.D.:  “The  work  of  the  average  minister  of  the 
time,  consisted  in  preaching  sermons  which  stated  in  the  customary 
manner  what  people  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  duties  which  usually  belonged  to  his  office;  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  seems  to  have  been  adapted  by  nature  to  his  environment. 
He  was  not  expected  to  be  striking  or  original,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  never  disappointed  expectation.  He  never  startled  his 
hearers  with  novelties,  nor  did  he  puzzle  his  own  brains  or  theirs, 
with  discussing  abstruse  problems.” 

Conventional  he  may  have  been,  but  Mr.  Woodward  was 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  he  was  devoted  to  their  care  and  to  his 
Parish.  The  following  entry  from  the  Church  Records  shows  that 
his  parishioners,  through  their  minister,  were  generous  to  those  in 
distress  elsewhere:  “Boston,  April  8,  1760,  Rec  d  of  the  Church  in 
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Weston  whereof  the  Revd  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  is  Pastor,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  one  shilling  and  tenpence,  old  Tenor, 
by  the  hand  of  Nathel  Allen  for  the  sufferers  in  the  late  Fire. 
John  Phillips.”  On  October  24,  1768,  there  was  a  contribution, 
“For  the  sufferers  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.” 

Mr.  Woodward  was  the  patriotic  minister  of  the  Parish,  during 
the  American  Revolution.  On  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  the 
Weston  Company  of  one  hundred  men  and  three  officers,  met  at 
the  home  of  Captain  Samuel  Lamson;  Parson  Woodward  offered 
prayers,  then  shouldered  his  musket  and  joined  the  ranks.  The 
Company  set  out  for  Concord,  but  on  the  Lancaster  Road  were 
met  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who  told  them  to  go  through  the 
woods  to  the  Lexington  Turnpike;  there  they  met  the  retreating 
British  forces  and  accompanied  them  to  Charlestown.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  gave  active  service  for  a  day,  and  then  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  his  Parish. 

With  ardent  Liberty  Men  to  keep  an  eye  on  Tory  families,  with 
a  Representative  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Colonel  Bradyll  Smith, 
and  with  the  Beacon  on  Sanderson’s  Hill,  faithfully  kept  burning 
by  six  men,  Jonas  Sanderson,  Nathaniel  Felch,  Joel  Harrington, 
Nathaniel  Parmenter,  Thaddeus  Pierce,  and  Daniel  Rand,  Weston 
was  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonists.  The  Beacon  was  one  in  a 
link  of  signals  between  General  Washington  in  Cambridge  and 
General  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island.  Although  the  town  records 
give  no  account  of  the  military  experiences  of  the  Weston  men 
who  served  in  the  War  for  Independence,  they  do  list  the  names 
and  in  some  instances  the  campaigns.  When  General  Washington 
in  the  early  summer  of  1775,  occupied  Dorchester  Heights  in  the 
maneuver  that  forced  Lord  Howe  to  evacuate  Boston,  the  Weston 
Company  of  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment  was  ordered  to  duty, 
and  forty-five  men,  with  five  officers  marched  to  the  position. 

From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  War,  Weston  more  than 
filled  her  quota  of  armed  forces.  In  1777,  over  one  hundred  men  of 
the  town  were  enlisted.  They  served  in  the  Canadian  Campaign, 
were  at  Ticonderoga,  at  Crown  Point,  and  at  Saratoga  when 
General  Burgoyne  surrendered  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
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1777.  This  defeat  carried  the  war  from  the  North  to  the  Middle 
Colonies,  but  Weston  men  served  in  the  Continental  Army  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities.  Weston  was  also  active  in  providing  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Boston.  Two  bakeries,  one  on  the  Post  Road,  another 
in  the  Jericho  region,  sent  oxen  loads  of  oven-baked  foods,  espe¬ 
cially  bread,  while  other  provisions  were  liberally  supplied. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued  to  the 
country  by  Congress,  on  July  4,  1776,  the  General  Court  in  Boston 
on  July  7,  ordered  that  the  Declaration  should  be  printed  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  minister  of  each  Parish,  “the  ministers  to  be 
required  to  read  the  same  on  the  first  Lord’s  Day  after  they  shall 
have  received  it,  and  that  it  should  then  be  copied  into  the  town 
records  as  a  perpetual  memorial.”  On  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
1776,  from  the  high  pulpit  in  the  Colonial  Church,  Rev.  Samuel 
Woodward  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Someone  has  said,  “The  stream  that  glides  unnoticed  through 
the  land,  carries,  nonetheless,  a  blessing  in  its  course,”  and  Mr. 
Woodward  in  his  simple  and  sincere  way  has  left  an  impression  of 
a  faithful  and  loving  Pastor.  The  ministry  for  thirty-one  years  of 
this  serious  and  devoted  man  ends  on  a  sad  note. 

The  death  of  his  son,  Cyrus,  in  September,  1782,  was  heart¬ 
breaking,  but  the  sorrowing  father  preached  the  funeral  sermon  in 
which  he  tried  to  find  comfort.  His  closing  words  were  prophetic, 
“I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me.”  This  was  Mr. 
Woodward’s  last  sermon;  in  a  few  days,  he  was  taken  with  a  fever, 
and  died  in  less  than  a  month.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Farmers’ 
Burying  Place  in  the  town  that  he  loved  and  served  so  well.  The 
long  and  affectionate  memorial  on  the  tombstone  ends:  “Pleasant  in 
conversation,  agreeable  in  his  behavior  and  endearing  in  every 
revelation,  this  excellent  Christian  and  Minister  died  greatly 
lamented,  October  5,  1782,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
32nd  of  his  ministry.” 
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Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Woodward,  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Kendal,  all  preached  in  the  Colonial  meetinghouse  built  in  1722. 
Dr.  Kendal  from  his  youth  was  resolved  to  become  a  minister. 
Born  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  he  studied  there  and  was  ready 
to  enter  Harvard  in  1773,  but  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out, 
and  he  gave  up  his  studies  to  enlist  in  the  Continental  Army. 
When  the  war  was  definitely  turning  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  he 
re-entered  college  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1782.  He  not  only 
worked  hard  at  his  studies,  but  supported  himself  by  teaching,  or 
by  serving  as  a  farm  laborer,  so  that  it  is  recorded,  “he  either 
earned  so  much,  or  lived  so  frugally,  that  on  the  day  he  left  college, 
he  had  paid  all  his  debts,  and  had  two  hundred  dollars  left.” 

He  came  to  the  Weston  Church  in  1783,  when  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  In  1785,  he  bought  the  Benjamin  Peirce  tavern  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road,  at  the  right  where  the  present  Wellesley 
Street  and  the  By-pass  branch  off  on  the  left.  The  following  year 
he  married  Abigail  Woodward,  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  It  was 
to  this  house  that  a  man  came  to  be  married  to  his  second  wife. 
When  Dr.  Kendal  asked  him  to  stand  up,  the  prospective  bride¬ 
groom  grumbled,  “It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  new  fashion.”  “New  or 
not,”  was  the  reply,  “you  will  be  married  that  way,  or  not  at  all,” 
and  the  man  was  married,  that  time,  standing. 

Here,  also,  were  born  two  of  his  children,  Sophia  and  Samuel 
Woodward;  but  on  a  cold  snowy  night  in  February,  1791,  the 
house  burned  to  the  ground.  The  story  has  often  been  told  that 
as  he  watched,  and  knew  that  even  his  sermons  were  going  up  in 
flames,  he  remarked  that,  “For  once,  at  least,  they  were  able  to 
give  light.” 
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For  a  few  years,  Dr.  Kendal  and  his  small  family  lived  with  his 
wife’s  people,  in  the  commodious  house  built  in  1753,  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  and  here  in  1793,  was  born  daughter  Abigail,  who 
grew  up  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  her  father’s  church,  as  well  as 
a  popular  young  lady  in  Weston  society.  When  Abigail  was  only 
a  few  months  old,  her  mother  died;  in  1794,  Mr.  Woodward’s 
younger  daughter,  Miranda,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Parish,  became 
the  wife  of  the  young  minister. 

In  1795,  with  the  aid  of  his  parishioners,  Dr.  Kendal  built  an 
imposing  dwelling  on  the  site  of  his  former  home.  Besides  helping 
with  the  erection,  his  people  gave  the  hand-hewn  timber;  the  clap¬ 
boards  were  sawed  at  Abraham  Bigelow’s  mill  at  Stony  Brook,  and 
the  whole  was  put  together  with  nails  forged  by  the  several  black¬ 
smiths  in  town. 

With  his  height  of  six  feet,  four  inches,  and  a  broad-shouldered, 
large-limbed  frame,  Dr.  Kendal  had  a  great  capacity  for  hard  work. 
He  carried  on  the  farm,  prepared  young  men  for  college,  and 
tutored  those  who  were  “rusticated,”  for  one  reason  or  another, 
preached  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  called  church  and  parish 
meetings,  and  visited  the  different  homes. 

One  short  November  day,  the  parson  was  making  Parish  rounds; 
he  was  fairly  majestic  mounted  on  a  large  horse  of  powerful  build. 
Toward  dusk,  Mrs.  Kendal,  at  home  with  the  children,  heard  a 
sound  at  the  door,  and  an  unpleasant-looking  man  entered  the 
room,  demanding  food. 

His  hunger  satisfied,  the  intruder  set  off,  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
watched  him  out  of  sight  down  the  Post  Road.  Not  long  after,  she 
discovered  that  her  silver  spoons  were  missing.  When  the  parson 
returned  and  heard  her  story,  he  asked  the  direction  the  man  had 
taken,  remounted,  and  rode  after  him,  leaving  a  sadly  worried 
wife.  In  an  hour  or  so,  when  her  husband  returned  and  placed  the 
spoons  in  her  hand,  Miranda  burst  into  tears,  “Oh,  Sam!  Are  you 
badly  hurt?”  “Hurt,”  said  the  astonished  parson,  “my  dear,  I 
overtook  the  man,  asked  him  for  your  spoons,  and  he  gave  them  to 
me;  we  did  each  other  no  bodily  harm.” 

Fair-minded  and  considerate,  gracious  and  pleasant  in  manner, 
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it  is  said  that  Dr.  Kendal  was  a  man  with  whom  everybody  felt  it 
was  not  prudent  to  trifle.  His  church  service  was  simple  and  dig¬ 
nified.  According  to  custom,  Dr.  Kendal  entered  the  church 
preceded  by  the  sexton  or  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  opened  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  high  pulpit,  while  the  people  stood.  In  an 
historical  address  in  1865,  by  Dr.  Sears,  is  this  description:  “The 
pews  were  filled,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  and  persons 
still  living  speak  of  the  stillness  that  pervaded  them  under  the 
fervent  appeals  of  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Kendal  s  style  of  composition 
was  easy  and  flowing,  his  person  large  and  manly,  and  expressive 
of  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  his  voice  of  unusual  compass  and 
power,  searched  every  corner  of  the  house  and  commanded  audi¬ 
ence.”  After  the  service  Dr.  Kendal  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
joined  his  wife  at  a  front  pew  and  walked  with  her  down  the  aisle, 
followed  by  the  Deacons,  the  Town  Fathers  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  all  to  mingle  in  neighborly  chat  at  the  front  of  the  church 
and  on  the  Church  Green.  Those  who  came  from  a  distance 
brought  lunch  to  be  eaten  between  morning  and  afternoon  services; 
in  cold  weather,  as  there  was  no  heat  in  the  church,  a  room  in  Smith 
Tavern,  across  the  way,  was  used  for  the  “noon-house.” 

In  the  records  dated  March  3rd,  1794:  “Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Town  be  returned  to  the  Revd  Samuel  Kendal,  for  his 
Liberality  in  giving  the  Town  a  Plot  of  ground  to  erect  a  school 
upon.”  The  Kendal  farm  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Post  Road,  or 
the  Great  Country  Road.  The  Plot  of  ground  is  the  land  on  the 
ledge  that  rises  on  the  South  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  present  Crescent  Street,  then  the  Post  Road.  Of  the  six 
school  districts,  this  was  District  Number  One,  or  the  East  Center 
District,  in  popular  phrasing,  the  Schoolhouse  on  the  Rock. 

The  first  mention  in  town  records  of  a  School  Committee  to 
provide  for  Schoolmasters  in  the  District  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,”  is  in  1796,  a  committee  of  three  for  each  District.  For  ten 
years,  until  1806,  Dr.  Kendal  served  the  East  Center  District. 

One  of  Dr.  Kendal’s  manuscript  sermons  was  preached  on 
December  29,  1799:  “The  Sabbath  after  the  news  of  General 
Washington’s  death  arrived  among  us.”  The  text  is  from  II  Samuel, 
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3-38:  “Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel.”  The  sermon  begins:  “How  melancholy,  how 
deeply  afflicting  to  every  true  American,  is  the  thought  that  the 
great,  the  illustrious  Washington  is  no  more.  How  unwilling  we 
are  to  realize  the  sad,  the  painful  truth.” 

As  Dr.  Kendal’s  sermons  were  of  more  than  usual  ability,  he  was 
in  constant  demand  for  public  occasions.  Several  times  he  preached 
the  Election  Sermon  in  the  State  House  in  Boston;  he  often  served 
at  the  ordinations  of  ministers.  His  Century  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Colonial  church,  on  January  twelfth,  1813,  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  a  sermon  inspired  by  his 
love  and  deep  respect  for  his  townspeople,  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  origin  and  the  growth  of  the  First  Parish,  and  of  the  Town  of 
Weston.  The  text  is  from  Psalms  77-5:  “I  have  considered  the  days 
of  old,  the  years  of  ancient  times.” 

Dr.  Kendal  always  seemed  strong  and  well,  never  more  so  than 
when  he  preached  this  Century  Sermon  in  181 3.  As  he  says  of  him¬ 
self,  “the  speaker  has  not  been  kept  from  the  house  of  worship  but 
one  Sabbath  in  thirty  years.”  Toward  the  end  are  these  words: 
“The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  lips  of  the  present  speaker 
will  be  closed.  He  does  not  expect  to  attain  to  the  days  of  the  years 
of  his  fathers,  to  whom  long  life  has  been  granted.” 

When  Dr.  Kendal  was  called  to  preach  in  Boston,  he  stayed  with 
his  daughter,  Sophia,  who  had  married  Thomas  Marshall,  a  young 
Boston  merchant,  nephew  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame.  Attending  the  ordination  services  of  Edward  Everett, 
as  minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  Dr.  Kendal  contracted 
typhus  fever.  He  returned  to  Weston  where,  although  he  had 
always  seemed  so  strong  and  well,  he  died  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks,  on  February  15,  1814.  It  was  only  when  they  heard  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  that  his  people  realized  how  serious  had  been 
his  condition. 

A  Boston  paper  published  this  notice:  “On  the  15th  inst.  departed 
this  life  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.D.  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Weston,  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  life,  and  deeply  lamented  in 
death.  Few  characters  more  deserving  of  respectful  attention  have 
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been  found  and  exhibited  in  our  country.  In  1782,  he  received  the 
honor  of  Harvard  University,  and  being  settled  over  the  respect¬ 
able  town  of  Weston,  he  became  at  once  the  guide  and  father  of 
his  people.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  New  Haven  in  1 806.” 

Miranda  Kendal,  strengthened  by  the  loyal  sympathy  of  the 
townspeople,  carried  on  the  family  life  in  the  home  to  which  she 
had  gone  as  a  bride.  Two  of  the  children,  Francis  and  Payson,  were 
still  in  the  District  School,  but  Abigail  was  nearly  twenty  years 
old.  Both  mother  and  daughter  continued  their  interest  and  their 
helpful  work  in  the  Parish,  especially  with  the  young  people.  It 
was  Abigail  who,  in  1827,  opened  the  first  Sunday  School  in  the 
Parish.  In  1834,  she  married  Captain  Samuel  Hobbs,  whose  name 
is  found  many  times  in  church  and  town  records. 

After  the  death  of  Miranda  in  1832,  and  that  of  the  youngest 
son  Payson,  in  the  same  year,  with  Sophia  in  Boston  and  Francis 
married  and  living  in  Haverhill,  the  heirs  agreed  to  sell  the  family 
estate.  In  a  quaintly  worded,  “Agreement  between  S.  Hobbs  and 
A.  Cutter,”  dated  February  1,  1834,  “Samuel  Hobbs  of  Weston  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  and  Alpheus  Cutter  of 
Watertown,  in  said  County,  Clothier,  witnesseth,  that  the  said 
Samuel  Hobbs  has  agreed  and  does  hereby  covenant  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  said  Cutter,  that  he  will  procure  a  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  title  of  the  following  described  farm,  situate  in  Weston  and 
containing  ninety  acres,  be  the  sum  more  or  less,  with  the  buildings 
thereon  and  the  appurtenances  to  the  same,”  then  follows  a  long 
and  detailed  list  of  the  boundaries.  This  broad  farm,  extending  from 
a  little  below  the  west  end  of  the  present  Crescent  Street,  along 
both  sides  of  the  Post  Road  to  Willow  Lane,  now  School  Street, 
with  a  mansion  house  and  other  buildings,  was  sold  for  three 
thousand  dollars.  This  must  have  been  a  proper  sum,  since  Captain 
Samuel  had  the  reputation  of  being  fair  and  just  in  a  deal,  although 
perhaps  never  over-generous. 

In  1857,  when  he  was  only  sixty- two,  Captain  Samuel  died 
rather  suddenly;  Abigail  lived  to  a  lovely  old  age  in  the  house  at 
Hobbs  Corner  built  in  1758,  by  Isaac  Hobbs  Sr.,  Captain  Samuel’s 
grandfather. 


Reverend  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  D.D.,  1815-1865 


So  deeply  felt  was  the  sudden  loss  of  Dr.  Kendal,  that  it  was 
not  until  December  7,  1814,  that  a  legal  town  meeting  of  which 
Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.  was  the  Moderator:  “Voted  to  give  Mr.  Joseph 
Field,  Jr.,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the 
Town  of  Weston,  and  to  give  him  as  an  annual  salary  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  during  the  time  that  he  shall  be  the  minister 
in  Weston;  and  that  the  Moderator  make  known  to  him  the  doings 
of  the  Town  relative  to  his  invitation  to  settle  in  the  ministry  here.” 
The  church  also  met  the  same  day  and  voted  to  give  Mr.  Field  a 
call. 

The  Moderator  sent,  in  part,  the  following  letter: — 

Respected  Sir:  Weston,  Dec.  27,  1814. 

In  compliance  to  a  vote  of  the  Town  as  well  as  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  my  own  wishes,  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  and  Church  of  Weston  this 

day.  The  Church  have  voted  to  give  you  a  call, - the  Town  have 

concurred  in  the  invitation.  More  unanimity  was  scarcely  ever 
shown  in  the  proceeding  of  any  society  in  relation  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  minister  than  is  witnessed  this  day.  We  rejoice  and 
congratulate  ourselves.  I  ardently  pray  that  you  will  accept  our 
invitation  and  that  your  acceptance  will  be  the  commencement  of 
a  friendship  here,  to  be  consummated  in  immortal  felicity. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect, 

Your  friend,  Isaac  Fiske. 

On  January  9,  1815,  at  town  meeting  assembled,  Mr.  Field’s 
acceptance  was  read,  and  it  was  therefore  voted:  That  the  Rever¬ 
end  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  be  admitted  as  a  member  in  full  Communion 
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with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Weston.”  The  ordination  exercises 
on  February  1,  1815,  must  have  been  impressive.  “The  Reverend 
Pastors  and  such  delegates  as  they  may  see  fit  to  appoint,”  came 
from  Lincoln,  West  Cambridge,  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in 
Boston;  from  Barnstable,  the  College  Church  in  Cambridge,  from 
Bolton,  East  Sudbury,  (Wayland),  Medford,  Brighton;  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge,  the  First  Church  in  Watertown,  and  the 
First  Church  in  Waltham.  Reverend  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of 
Harvard  College,  preached  the  ordination  sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stearns  of  Lincoln,  gave  the  charge;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Ripley  of 
Waltham  expressed  the  Fellowship  of  the  Churches,  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes  of  Cambridge  made  the  consecrating  prayer,  Rev.  Mr. 
Thacher  of  Boston,  the  introductory  prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  of 
Barnstable,  the  concluding  prayer. 

The  following  was  also  recorded:  “The  day  of  Mr.  Field’s 
ordination  was  memorable  for  its  intense  cold.  Gibbs,  President 
Kirkland’s  coachman,  who  drove  him  up  from  Cambridge  that 
morning,  froze  his  nose  and  his  ears;  and  what  was  worse  for  all, 
except  possibly  for  poor  Gibbs,  at  the  banquet  served  in  the  base¬ 
ment  hall  of  the  colonial  church,  the  fruit  froze  on  the  tables.” 

In  1815,  Mr.  Field  bought  the  mansion  house  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  built  by  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  in  1805.  The  next  year,  in 
1816,  Mr.  Field  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Maria  Leatham  of 
Roxbury,  a  beautiful  young  English  girl  of  great  talent  as  well 
as  charm,  and  the  two  young  people  made  this  handsome  house  a 
center  of  refinement  and  culture.  There  were  six  children,  four 
daughters  and  two  sons,  but  only  a  daughter  and  a  son  outlived  the 
parents.  The  son,  Charles  Leicester  Field,  was  the  grandfather; 
his  son,  Edward  Blake  Field  was  the  father  of  Erlund  and  Olsen 
Field,  while  the  great,  great  grandsons,  Joseph,  Charles,  and 
Edward,  carry  on  the  Field  name  in  Weston  records. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Field  was  commissioned  by  his  Excellency  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Brooks,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Infantry 
of  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  of  which  one  Company  was  the 
Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry.  Mr.  Field  held  this  office 
until  1824,  and  during  his  years  of  service,  the  Company,  when  it 
met  for  drill  at  Flagg  Tavern,  was  accustomed  to  halt  its  march 
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along  the  Post  Road  back  to  the  Common,  to  fire  a  salute  in  front 
of  Dr.  Field’s  house.  The  old-fashioned  firearms  made  such  a  great 
noise,  that  the  terrified  Field  children,  when  they  heard  the  Com¬ 
pany  approaching,  would  hide  under  beds  or  in  closets,  until  the 
Peril  had  saluted  and  continued  their  march.  On  the  annual  “May 
Training  Day,”  the  salute  was,  “three  rousing  volleys  of  musketry.” 

A  citizen  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  Mr.  Field  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  vote  in  town  meeting.  He  served  on  the  School 
Board  for  twenty-seven  years,  from  1826  until  1853,  his  duties  to 
be,  “examining  the  instructors,  and  visiting  the  schools.”  As  he  was 
respected  by  the  teachers,  and  as  he  loved  children,  his  visits  were 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  pleasure;  he  was  always  en¬ 
couraging,  and  any  reproofs  were  softened  with  kind  words. 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  Mr.  Field  made  regular  exchanges 
with  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  was  credited,  himself,  with, 
“being  preferred  to  all  others.”  As  one  of  his  hearers  said,  “His 
sermons  are  not  didactic  discussions,  but  devout  and  religious  in 
style,  pleasurable  and  short,  from  which  we  depart  rested,  not 
wearied.” 

Several  calls  from  other  parishes  came  to  this  excellent  minister, 
one  from  Boston,  but  he  refused  them  all  in  favor  of  his  much 
loved  people  here.  In  only  one  instance  is  there  record  of  any  feel¬ 
ing.  On  May  8,  1837,  came  an  urgent  request  to  Mr.  Field  from 
Waltham.  Informed  of  this,  the  Weston  Parish  took  immediate 
action,  called  a  Parish  meeting  for  May  fifteenth,  voted  unan¬ 
imously  as  being  desirous  that  Mr.  Field  should  continue  as  their 
Pastor,  requested  the  Parish  Clerk,  “To  communicate  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Field  the  proceedings  of  this  Parish  in  relation  to 
his  letter,”  and  also  voted:  “That  this  Parish  highly  disapprove  of 
the  ingenuous  attack  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Waltham  to  induce 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Field  to  quit  Weston  and  settle  as  their  Pastor.” 

In  1840,  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity: — 


Revd  Joseph  Field,  D.D. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  accompanying  Diploma 
from  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University,  of  the 
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Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
occasion  to  express  the  sentiments  of  great  respect  with  which  I  am, 

Your  hble  svt, 

Josiah  Quincy 


It  was  in  Dr.  Field’s  time,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  that  the  last 
town  meeting  was  held  in  the  Colonial  meetinghouse  built  in  1722, 
in  Mr.  Williams’  pastorate.  On  April  sixth,  after  great  dissension 
that  had  lasted  over  a  year,  it  was  voted  to  take  down  the  grand 
old  landmark,  and  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
Parish  and  town,  the  new  building  was  smaller,  less  imposing,  and 
without  a  basement  story  for  town  gatherings. 

As  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Church  records,  during  Dr.  Field’s 
ministry,  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  this  great  nation,  nor 
yet  of  the  Civil  War,  the  part  taken  by  Weston  is  told  in  another 
connection.  In  i860,  Weston  was  still  agricultural  and  largely  the 
home  of  farmers.  Even  the  coming  of  two  railroads,  one  in  1834,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  the  other  in  the  north  part  in  1844, 
made  very  little  stir.  Great  two-and-four-horse  wagons  of  farm 
produce  made  their  way  over  the  Boston  Post  Road,  and  the  Great 
North  Road,  to  the  markets  near,  and  in,  Boston. 

The  long  and  important  ministry  of  Dr.  Field,  with  which  the 
Parish  had  been  blessed  for  so  many  years,  drew  to  a  peaceful  close. 
His  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  his  fiftieth  anniversary,  February 
first,  1865,  was  received  “with  the  deepest  emotion,”  and  it  was, 
“Resolved:  that  though  we  accept  his  resignation  in  part,  we 
humbly  trust  that  he  will  long  be  with  us  and  one  of  us  still  to  aid 
and  council.”  His  anniversary  sermon  was  his  last,  and  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  only  once  again,  when  he  welcomed  his  successor,  the 
Reverend  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  on  Sunday,  May  twenty- 
eighth,  1865.  As  long  as  his  health  and  his  strength  allowed,  Dr. 
Field  regularly  attended  Sunday  services.  Cheerfully  and  happily 
he  lived  in  his  beloved  Parish  until  November  fifth,  1869,  and  on  a 
lovely  Indian  Summer  day,  attended  by  the  devoted  people  of  his 
Parish,  he  was  carried  to  his  final  resting-place,  nearly  opposite  his 
home. 


Reverend  Edmund  H.  Sears,  S.T.D., 

1866-1876 


Four  remarkable  ministers  had  served  this  Parish  for  one  hundred 
fifty-six  years,  from  1709  until  1865.  In  1866  the  unanimous  call  to 
Mr.  Sears  added  to  the  number  not  only  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
preacher,  but  an  author  and  poet. 

Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Sears,  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1630,  was  born  in  Sandisfield,  Massachusetts, 
April  6,  1810.  In  his  own  pleasing  account  of  his  boyhood  he  writes 
of  a  natural  shyness  of  company,  which,  “confirmed  all  my  habits 
of  study  and  meditation.”  As  his  father  had  a  great  fondness  for 
books,  and  became  a  proprietor  of  the  town  library,  the  son  gained 
a  command  of  the  English  language  by  reading  Pope’s  Iliad, 
volumes  of  history  and  biography,  books  of  travel,  and  always 
poetry,  epic  and  lyric.  From  the  local  schools  his  father  sent  him 
to  Westfield  Academy,  where  he  spent  nine  months;  in  1831,  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  was 
graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  studied  law.  Desiring  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he  studied  with  the  Rev.  Addison  Brown, 
of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  at  the  same  time  teaching  in  the  academy 
there.  Graduating  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1837,  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Sears  preached  one  Sunday  in  Barn¬ 
stable.  As  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Bacon  who  always  enter¬ 
tained  visiting  ministers,  he  met  her  lovely  daughter,  Ellen,  and  was 
impressed  with  her  beauty  of  character  as  was  Ellen  with  his 
eloquent  sermon. 

After  preaching  a  year  in  the  West,  Mr.  Sears  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Wayland,  where  he  was  ordained, 
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February  20,  1839.  On  November  7,  of  the  same  year,  he  married 
Ellen  Bacon,  whose  image  had  remained  in  his  memory  since  that 
summer  day  two  years  earlier.  “Thoroughly  practical,  possessed 
of  excellent  powers  of  discernment  and  passionately  loving  to  be 
useful,  she  yet  had  a  deeply  religious  nature;  it  admirably  comple¬ 
mented  that  of  her  husband;  his  lofty  ideals,  his  spirituality  of 
mind,  and  his  deep  visions  of  truth,  she  met  with  the  fullest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  appreciation.” 

In  1 840,  Mr.  Sears  accepted  a  call  to  a  larger  parish  in  Lancaster, 
a  village  of  much  charm  and  beauty,  whose  people  welcomed  the 
young  minister  and  his  wife  with  love  and  admiration,  and  became 
their  devoted  and  life-long  friends.  Six  happy  years  were  spent 
under  these  ideal  conditions  and  there  the  beautiful  child,  Kath¬ 
arine,  was  born. 

However,  the  work  of  a  large  parish  was  too  great  a  strain  upon 
his  health,  and  Mr.  Sears  resigned  the  pastorate  in  1847.  A  few 
years  ago  Mrs.  Henry  Endicott,  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Sears,  felt 
a  desire  to  see  the  church  and  the  town  of  Lancaster.  Inquiry  at 
the  Library  brought  a  questioning  look  with  raised  eyebrows,  until 
she  mentioned  her  grandparents.  By  some  magic,  word  passed 
from  house  to  house,  and  she  was  welcomed  as  a  treasured  friend, 
so  vivid  had  their  memory  remained. 

To  find  the  quiet  and  seclusion  that  was  advised,  Dr.  Sears  went 
back  to  Wayland,  where  he  was  gladly  welcomed.  Re-installed  in 
1848,  he  preached  there  for  the  greater  part  of  seventeen  years. 
Here,  three  sons  were  born,  Francis  Bacon,  Edmund  Hamilton,  Jr., 
and  Horace  Scudder,  who  became  a  great  benefactor  of  both  the 
First  Parish  Church,  and  the  town  of  Weston.  In  1850,  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  festival,  Mr.  Sears  wrote  his  famous  Christmas  hymn, 
It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear.  His  other  Christmas  song,  Calm 
on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night ,  was  called  by  the  poet  Dr.  Holmes, 
“The  finest  hymn  in  the  English  language.”  The  master  work,  The 
Fourth  Gospel ,  the  Heart  of  Christ ,  a  notable  gift  to  the  church 
at  large,  was  finished  by  Dr.  Sears  during  his  pastorate  in  Weston. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Sears  had  begun  to  preach  here  in  the  First  Parish, 
as  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Field,  and  in  1866,  there  went  to  him  so  urgent 
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a  call  that  he  accepted.  In  his  acceptance,  Dr.  Sears  made  only  one 
suggestion:  “The  terms  of  your  invitation  are  perfectly  satisfactory 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  single  condition — that  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service  may  be  omitted  during  the  most  sultry  portions 
of  the  summer  months,  if  in  your  judgment  it  may  be  done  without 
detriment  to  your  religious  interests.”  There  is  no  record  of  any 
dissent,  nor  was  the  ancient  custom  ever  revived.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sears  found  here,  as  everywhere,  the  warmest  and  most  delightful 
friends,  and  here  were  spent  some  of  their  happiest  years. 

Always  a  conscientious  citizen,  Dr.  Sears  served  on  the  Library 
Board,  and  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  greatly  beloved  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  One  more  volume,  Sermons  and  Songs ,  was 
published  in  1874,  dedicated  to:  “The  Christian  Societies  in 
Lancaster,  Wayland,  and  Weston,  in  whose  service  these  sermons 
were  first  prepared,  and  with  whom  I  have  held  pastoral  relations, 
fraught  with  memories  of  happy  years.”  This  book  is  in  the 
Weston  Library,  together  with  other  works  published  by  Dr. 
Sears. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874,  Dr.  Sears  had  a  fall;  after  fifteen  months 
of  weakness  and  suffering,  he  died  on  January  6,  1876.  He  lies 
buried  in  Linwood  Cemetery.  A  Memorial  Sermon  was  preached 
on  Sunday,  January  23,  1876,  by  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D., 
former  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  Dr.  Robbins  was  a 
summer  resident  of  Weston,  was  deeply  interested  in  this  church, 
and  was  especially  friendly  and  helpful  during  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Sears,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  Ready  at  any  moment  to  fill  the 
pulpit,  or  to  aid  in  ministrations  of  the  church,  Dr.  Robbins  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Parish,  his  memory  was  warmly  cher¬ 
ished,  and  as  a  contemporary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knox,  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Kendal,  wrote:  “No  record  of  the  church  and  its  ministers 

would  be  complete  without  his  name.” 

Mrs.  Sears  lived  on  in  the  parish  for  twenty-one  years.  Through 
her  vital  interest  in  the  church  and  in  the  town,  she  put  aside  her 
sorrow  and  loneliness,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  people  her  hus¬ 
band  had  taught  and  had  loved.  Their  home  had  become  a  center 
of  much  of  the  Parish  social  life,  until  the  first  Parish  House  was 
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built  in  1875.  Young  people  loved  her,  and  visited  her  at  all  hours, 
finding  always  a  warm  welcome,  and  a  wise  sympathy  if  her 
counsel  was  desired,  while  the  ministers  following  Dr.  Sears 
carried  to  her  many  of  their  problems,  certain  of  her  practical 
wisdom,  her  sympathy,  and  her  sense  of  justice.  From  1870  until 
1897,  she  was  president  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  tireless 
in  working  for  all  church  interests  and  for  charitable  objects,  far 
and  wide.  The  town  as  a  whole  mourned  her  death,  April  24,  1897. 
Among  many  personal  tributes  to  Mrs.  Sears,  are  these  lines  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Benevolent  Society:  “She  was  the  loving 
friend  to  all  this  parish,  as  well  as  to  a  wide  circle  of  dear  and 
treasured  ones  outside  of  it;  wherever  there  was  trouble  or  suffer¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  which  came  under  her  notice,  her  kindly  sympathy 
helped  to  comfort  and  to  heal;  she  is  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts.” 
This  secretary  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knox,  herself  an  able  and  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  parish.  In  1905,  the  record  pays  tribute  to  her, 
“As  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and  excellent  judgment,  whose 
name  will  live  in  honored  memory  for  years  to  come.” 


The  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  1807-1812 


Taken  from  First  Parish  in  Weston  records  dated:  “Weston, 
Sunday,  July  26,  1807:  The  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts  having  been  publicly  read 
some  weeks  before,  and  this  Church  at  their  Communion  on  this 
day,  being  requested  to  tarry  and  act  upon  the  subject  after  divine 
service  in  the  afternoon,  did  accordingly  stop  and  attend  to  the 
business.  The  meeting  was  pretty  full  and  after  some  observations 
on  the  subject  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  Church  will 
become  members  of  the  Society.  The  vote  passed  in  the  affirmative 
and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Then  it  was  voted  that  the  whole 
Church  and  Congregation  make  a  contribution  to  promote  the 
objects  of  said  Missionary  Society  at  as  early  a  period  from  this 
time  as  may  be  convenient.  It  was  also  voted  that  Brother  Joseph 
Russell  be  their  Representative  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

Administration  of  Society  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  country 
ministers  in  Worcester  and  Middlesex  Counties,  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Kendal  one  of  the  twelve  trustees,  a  position  that  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1814.  Other  trustees  were  from  Spencer,  Worcester, 
Royalston,  Shrewsbury,  Lancaster,  Acton,  Concord,  and  Woburn. 
Brother  Joseph  Russell  was  the  Weston  delegate  until  181 1,  when 
Deacon  Nathan  Warren  was  chosen.  In  1812,  Ebenezer  Hobbs, 
Esq.  was  the  Representative. 

The  aim  of  the  founders  of  this  new  Missionary  Society  was  “To 
aid  in  extending  the  means  of  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
destitute  or  poorly  provided  in  the  infant  settlements  of  our  own 
country.”  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  in  Weston  on 
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October  2,  1812,  at  the  Flagg  Tavern.  Dr.  Kendal  was  one  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees;  he  selected,  engaged  and 
paid  the  missionaries  that  the  Society  supported. 

Collections  are  recorded  in  July,  1808;  on  December  n,  1808; 
on  January  6,  1810;  January  20,  1811;  and  on  February  2,  1812  is 
this  entry:  “The  sum  gathered  today  was  $36.43,  besides  two  small 
pieces  of  silver,  formerly  worth  33  cents,  but  supposed  not  to  be 
current  at  present.  On  February  fourth,  1812,  Mr.  William  Breed 
added  four  dollars,  making  $40.43,  exclusive  of  said  pieces  of  silver. 
On  examination  one  counterfeit  bill  of  three  dollars  was  found 
in  the  collection.” 

This  was  the  last  entry  in  our  Church  records  of  the  Society. 
When  it  was  voted  that  the  semi-annual  as  well  as  the  annual 
meetings  be  held  in  Boston,  control  of  the  Society  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  liberal  churches  in  the  city,  although  Dr.  Kendal 
remained  a  Trustee,  with  a  Weston  delegate  chosen  from  the 
laymen. 


The  Female  Cent  Society,  1814-1835 

On  November  1,  1814,  the  ladies  of  the  First  Parish  rallied  their 
forces  and  formed  the  Female  Cent  Society ,  with  one  hundred 
twenty  five  names  enrolled.  This  is  the  statement  which  they 
signed:  “We  the  Subscribers,  engage  to  appropriate  one  cent  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  support  of  missionaries  and 
other  instructors,  and  in  purchasing  Bibles  and  other  religious 
books  to  be  sent  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  to  give  the  same 
to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex.  Every 
lady  who  shall  annually  pay  fifty  cents  in  money  shall  be  a  member 
of  this  Society,  and  have  a  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  before  the 
Society,  and  for  every  additional  dollar  thus  paid,  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  vote.”  Old  names  are  listed,  among  them:  Bigelow, 
Brackett,  Coburn,  Cutter,  Cutting,  Derby,  Field,  Gowen,  Hagar, 
Hobbs,  Hastings,  Jones,  Kendal,  Peirce,  Rand,  Smith,  Stratton, 
Stimson,  Upham,  Viles,  Warren,  Whitney,  Yarnold.  Among  these 
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members  are  the  names  of  two  persons  bom  in  Weston,  who  share 
in  traditions  of  the  town.  Hannah  Gowen,  born  in  1775,  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Joseph  Gowen,  a  volunteer  doctor-surgeon 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Gowen  house  was  a  Colonial 
mansion,  considered  a  showplace  in  its  day.  It  stood  somewhat 
back  from  the  Post  Road  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  Highland 
Street;  the  only  trace  now  is  the  lily-of-the-valley  bed.  Hannah 
was  a  bright  child,  popular  at  the  West  Center  School,  which  was 
only  a  stone’s  throw  from  her  home.  She  is  always  described  as 
dainty  and  diminutive  in  size,  a  characteristic  that  served  her  well 
on  the  following  occasion. 

In  October,  1789,  General  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  a  journey  to  the  New  England 
States,  which  he  had  not  visited  since  the  British  Evacuation  of 
Boston,  in  March,  1777.  The  President  traveled  over  the  Post 
Road  in  his  own  coach  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  was  accompanied 
by  two  secretaries  and  six  liveried  servants,  four  on  horseback. 
This  elegant  cortege  spent  the  night  of  October  twenty-third  at 
the  Flagg  Tavern,  that  stood  diagonally  across  the  Post  Road  from 
Dr.  Gowen’s. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  President  Washington 
was  waited  upon  by  the  population  of  Weston;  appointed  to  meet 
him  and  give  an  address  of  welcome  was  a  distinguished  citizen, 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  who  had  served  with  General  Wash¬ 
ington  through  the  war.  Tradition  tells  how  grand  the  Colonel 
looked  as  he  was  driven  away  from  his  home  in  his  carriage;  his 
faithful  Negro  servant,  Betty  Plummer,  had  carefully  powdered 
his  hair,  arranged  his  cue,  and  polished  his  knee  and  shoe  buckles. 
Also  present  at  the  Tavern  was  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage,  together  with  Captain  Samuel  Hobbs,  both  of  whom  had 
attended  the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  1773;  also  there  were  Dr. 
Gowen  and  his  little  daughter  Hannah;  she  had  the  distinction  of 
receiving  a  kiss  from  President  Washington,  an  honor  that  for  her 
and  indeed  for  the  town,  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  glory  as  long 

as  she  lived — to  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

Rebecca  Brackett,  born  in  1783,  was  eight  years  younger  than 
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Hannah,  but  they  were  life-long  friends.  Rebecca  lived  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  house,  white  with  green  blinds,  that  stood  in  the  triangle  at 
Brackett’s  corner.  Built  about  1780,  by  Rebecca’s  father,  Ebenezer 
Brackett,  the  house,  although  in  excellent  condition,  was  taken 
down  in  the  early  1900’s. 

It  was  in  the  year  1818,  that  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  a  young  man  from 
Natick  earning  his  education,  taught  in  Weston  in  Distict  Number 
Three,  and  boarded  with  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bigelow  on  Concord  Road. 
Calvin  Stowe  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  and  later 
married  Miss  Harriet  Beecher,  the  well-known  author.  When 
Mrs.  Bigelow  celebrated  her  golden  wedding  anniversary  in  1833, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe  were  present,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  told  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hobbs,  (Dr.  Kendal’s  daughter  Abigail)  that  some  of  the 
characters  in  her  books  were  taken  from  her  husband’s  tales  of 
the  delightful  and  original  people  he  met  in  Weston,  among  them 
Miss  Rebecca  Brackett. 

Even  after  she  became  an  invalid,  Rebecca’s  cheerful  view  of 
life  did  not  fail.  Looking  from  her  window  that  faced  the  Post 
Road,  one  fair  afternoon  in  May,  1870,  she  remarked:  “Well, 
there  goes  Hannah  Gowen;  I  had  intended  to  have  the  first  ride 
in  the  new  hearse  myself!” 

In  the  Historical  Rooms  in  the  Jones  House  is  a  framed  picture 
of  the  late-Colonial  home  of  Rebecca.  The  wide  front  door  is 
covered  with  a  portico  handsomely  finished,  while  a  white  fence 
encloses  the  lawn  where  there  are  several  people  dressed  in  the 
fashions  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period.  Probably  one  of  them  is 
the  popular  and  endearing  Rebecca. 


The  First  Parish  Ladies’  Benevolent 

Society,  1841-1951 


On  Wednesday,  February  3rd,  1841,  the  ladies  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Weston  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clarissa  Smith,  who 
lived  on  the  estate  east  of  the  Church,  and  named  Mrs.  Caroline 
James,  Moderator.  Officers  were  chosen,  “to  preside  over  a  Society 
for  Charitable  Purposes,  to  be  named  herein-after,  accordingly.” 
Then  a  Committee  of  three  was  named  to  draft  a  constitution:  — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Minister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  James, 
wife  of  the  town  Doctor,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hobbs,  who  was  Abi¬ 
gail,  daughter  of  Dr.  Kendal.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
Feb.  17th,  a  day  so  stormy  that  no  one  was  about.  So,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  3rd,  the  meeting  at  Mrs.  Field’s  adopted  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  read  by  the  Secretary.  This  is  the  Preamble:  “We,  the 
Subscribers,  animated  by  the  desire  of  Social,  Moral,  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  improvement,  and  wishing  according  to  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  Charity  and  Benevolence  among  us,  do  hereby 
form  ourselves  into  an  association  by  the  name  of  the  Unitarian 
Female  Society  in  Weston,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
Constitution”.  In  this  body  of  laws  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  in  the  year  was  set  for  meetings,  to  be  at  the  homes  of  the 
members;  the  annual  meeting,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  officers  and  Superintendents  of  Work,  was 
a  Book  Committee,  “to  select  and  bring  one  or  more  Books  for 
use  at  each  meeting,  which  shall  be  of  an  Interesting  and  Moral 
Kind.”  The  names  of  the  seventy  subscribers  are  the  names  listed 
in  Town  Records,  ever  and  again,  an  inspiration  in  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Secretaries  consist 
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of  one  line  only,  the  date  and  place  of  meeting,  number  present, 
followed  by  two  or  three  words,  generally  about  the  weather, 
although  for  the  meeting  on  September  7,  1842,  after  the  name  of 
the  hostess,  appears,  “No  remarks.”  One  wonders  what  happened! 

The  year  1844  must  have  been  a  gloomy  one,  nearly  every 
comment  being  “rain”,  or  “snow”,  or  “storm”.  January  7th,  1846, 
is  the  item,  “rain  in  torrents”,  while  in  August,  1846,  occurs  an 
earthquake.  February  7th,  1854,  is  registered  as  “cold!”  In  March, 
i860,  another  earthquake,  “shakes  Boston  and  round  about”. 
Happily,  the  meeting  on  February  18th,  1869,  with  Mrs.  Thomas 
Marshall,  (formerly  Sophia  Kendal)  bears  the  note,  “a  very 
pleasant  day”.  In  August,  1872,  is  the  comment,  “George  said, 
‘Rain  as  usual’.”  Was  George  an  uninspired  husband? 

The  charitable  objects  of  the  Society  in  its  early  years  were 
largely  in  the  Town.  Mention  is  made  of  sewing  for  a  family  of 
nine  children,  sometimes  for  mothers  who  had  a  long  illness; 
sometimes  this  item  appears,  “just  knitting  and  quilting.”  As  all 
sewing  was  hand-work  then,  what  a  relief  for  a  woman  with  more 
family  than  time,  to  be  provided  with  warm  stockings,  and  gar¬ 
ments,  and  quilts.  Nor  were  the  men  forgotten!  An  entry  March 
4th,  1856,  “Received  of  Mr.  Brackett  for  1  shirt,  $0.56”;  but  the 
article  came  cheaper  by  the  dozen,  as,  on  January  3rd,  1858,  “Re¬ 
ceived  for  1  pr.  shirts  from  Mr.  Seaverns,  f  1.00!” 

As  for  charitable  interests  outside  the  Town  in  these  early  years, 
several  churches  received  aid — one  in  1855,  name  not  yet  deci¬ 
phered;  $25.  to  one  in  Olympia,  Washington;  $25.  to  one  in  Mani¬ 
toba;  by  1 865  the  Society  was  donating  money  and  boxes  of  clothing 
for  a  colored  school  in  Gainesville,  Ga.;  by  1869  was  sewing  and 
knitting  for  the  Children’s  Mission  in  Boston  and  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infant  Asylum.  In  1870  it  was  supporting  three  scholarships, 
— one  at  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  two  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama; 
the  latter,  in  memory  of  General  James  Marshall  and  his  wife, 
Martha. 

Beginning  in  1862,  through  the  war  years  to  1865,  the  name 
appears  as  the  Weston  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  and  meetings  were 
in  the  Town  House.  The  ladies  from  the  other  two  Churches,  the 
Baptist  and  the  Methodist  joined  in  the  usual  war  work.  There  are 
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no  records  in  this  Parish  of  those  years  which  disrupted  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Female  Society,  as  well  as  our  country-at-large. 

In  January  1866,  the  Society  was  re-organized  under  Mrs.  Sears, 
wife  of  the  beloved  minister,  Dr.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  and 
an  earnest  worker  in  all  Church  matters.  The  title  was  the  First 
Parish  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  and  Mrs.  Sears  was  the  inter¬ 
ested  and  devoted  president  until  her  death  in  April,  1897. 

The  annual  meeting  was  in  May;  there  are  Secretaries’  reports 
but  often  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  on  the  backs  of  receipted  bills, 
or  between  the  lines  of  old  letters  in  “spidery”  writing  that  is  hard 
to  read.  Evidently,  from  time  to  time,  meetings  became  irregular 
or  poorly  attended,  so  that  the  Secretary  in  May,  1872,  opens  her 
report  with  these  words:  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  goodly  com¬ 
pany  assembled  here  this  afternoon,  have  not  come  to  the  funeral 
of  the  First  Parish  Benevolent  Society,  though  it  might  have  been 
feared  from  the  little  apparent  life  in  it  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
months,  that  it  was  rapidly  approaching  dissolution,  and  that  by 
this  time  there  would  be  no  more  to  do  but  celebrate  the  obsequies, 
and  lay  it  away  among  other  buried  treasures  and  memories  of  the 
past!” 

In  the  by-laws  of  1841,  dues  were  set  at  25  cents  a  year.  If 
ladies  carried  their  own  work  they  were  assessed  accordingly,  the 
amount  sometimes  reaching  75  cents.  Funds  other  than  from  dues, 
were  raised  by  holding  in  various  homes,  “Tea  Parties,”  at  which 
small  articles  were  for  sale,  and  to  which  men  were  invited. 
Under  July  13,  1872,  is  the  entry,— “Mrs.  Charles  Johnson,  head 
of  Tea  Party  and  Sale,  made  $50.”  On  November  4th,  1872,  Paid 
in  part  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  the  Church  $50.” 

Money  for  the  wooden  Chapel  that  once  stood  on  this  same  spot, 
was  furnished  almost  entirely  through  the  activity  of  this  society 
— the  Vestry  Fund  it  was  named.  Not  only  Tea  Party  Sales,  but 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  were  given  by  the  younger  people 
of  the  Parish,  while  a  course  of  lectures  alone  netted  $226.  The 
Chapel  was  finished  in  May,  1874,  but  furnishing  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  after  mid-summer,  with  the  dedication  on  Sunday 
evening,  August  16th,  1874. 

The  Annual  Report  for  May,  1875,  voices  gratefulness  for  “the 
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neatly  furnished  and  well-lighted  rooms,  the  good  will  and  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  members  of  the  other  religious  societies  in  town, 
who  came  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  bid  us  God-speed  in 
any  good  work  we  hoped  to  do  here, — and  added  to  all  this  the 
consciousness  that  we  were  not  encumbered  with  debt, — every¬ 
thing  was  paid  for  to  the  uttermost  farthing”. 

In  respect  to  this  statement,  an  item  dated  June  1st,  1874,  adds 
interest: — “In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Ladies  Benevolent 
Society,  the  whole  amount  in  the  treasury,  $194.64,  was  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Chapel  Building  Committee”.  However,  in 
December,  1874,  $136.02,  was  received  from  a  Coffee  Party  and 
Sale.  This,  with  the  yearly  dues  and  the  sale  of  a  bed-quilt  made 
by  the  ladies,  set  the  Treasury  merrily  on  its  way  with  $181.29. 

Beginning  in  1841,  only  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  who  met  to 
sew,  were  invited  for  supper  at  the  home  of  the  hostess.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Chapel  and  its  convenient  kitchen,  invitation 
was  given  to  all  people  in  the  Parish  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  high-school  girls  and  boys  served  their  elders,  then  sat  around 
the  extension-table  in  the  parlor  to  receive  their  reward,  free  of 
charge.  The  original  supper  fee  was  ten  cents — the  suppers  were 
simple;  hostesses  vied  with  each  other  in  making  tasty  fillings  for 
sandwiches,  delectable  cakes  were  brought  by  the  members,  milk 
and  cocoa  were  provided,  while  coffee,  made  by  Miss  Hattie 
Perry,  year  after  year,  was  well  worth  a  night  of  dreams. 

On  Sept.  27th,  1876,  “Held  a  Fair  to  get  a  Furnace  to  warm  the 
Church”.  From  now  on,  these  are  Parish  Fairs  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Benevolent  Society  held  every  year  in  the  Town  House, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Many  interests  were  served.  Besides  the 
charitable  subscriptions,  several  times  the  wooden  Church  was 
painted,  inside  and  out;  in  1878,  the  remainder  of  the  Parsonage 
debt  was  paid;  Chapel  repairs,  Church  carpeting,  minister’s  gowns 
— the  climax  reached  perhaps,  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  in  1890:  — 
“Rec’d  from  Fair  $619.13,  spent  on  Parsonage,  Church,  and 
Chapel,  $618.  Deposited  in  Waltham  Savings  Bank,  $1.13.” 

In  1904,  the  Annual  Fair  was  omitted,  and  afterwards  came  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  as  the  state  of  the  Treasury  required.  There 
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were  Fairs  in  1907,  1910,  1912,  1914,  then  none  until  1919,  which 
was  a  “humdinger”.  Mr.  Horace  Sears  was  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Mr.  Stanley  Morton,  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Richardson,  Publicity  Manager.  Tea  in  the  afternoon, 
supper  in  the  Parish  House  arranged  for  two  seatings,  with,  “Auto 
conveyance,  if  desired,  furnished  free,  from  and  to  the  Hall  and 
Parish  House”;  a  vaudville  in  the  lower  Town  Hall  at  three,  five, 
seven,  and  8:30  p.m.,  admission  30  cents;  music  by  Orchestra  from 
8  to  9  p.m.,  dancing  from  9  to  2,  tickets  40  cents  each. 

The  “September  Gale”  of  1938  caused  the  Executive  Committee 
to  issue  a  special  “hurricane  bulletin”,  telling  of  shingles  blown 
from  the  Church  tower,  with  other  damages,  and  stating  that  the 
Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  generously  voted  to  allocate  one-half 
the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  (of  that  year)  not  in  excess  of  $1000  to 
the  purpose  of  repair.  This  sum  was  paid  promptly  by  the  Fair 
Treasurer. 

And  so,  in  innumerable  ways,  the  old  Association  stood  by  for 
many  years.  Some  ten  years  ago,  after  soul  searching  and  due 
deliberation,  the  members  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  and 
the  members  of  the  Women’s  Alliance  (organized  in  1898)  de¬ 
cided  to  unite  in  one  strong  group.  And  in  June,  1951,  the  two 
societies  merged  to  form  the  present  dynamic  Benevolent- Alliance 
of  the  First  Parish. 


Building  the  Stone  Church,  1887-1888 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Parish  in  April,  1883,  after 
much  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  employ  an  architect  to  submit 
plans  and  estimate  of  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  wooden 
1840  building.  At  a  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1883,  the  plans  were 
inspected,  but  the  Parish  found  the  estimate  so  large  (the  record 
merely  says  several  thousand  dollars)  that  some  members  openly 
advocated  the  erection  of  a  new  Church  altogether.  “The  whole 
subject  was  so  perplexing  and  yet  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Parish,  the  question  was  postponed  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  April,  1884.” 

It  was  at  this  April  meeting,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  that 
a  small  majority  voted:  “To  build  a  new  church  edifice,  the  cost 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,  provided  $8,000  were  pledged  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  full  amount  before  building  was  begun. 
The  Committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  was  Mr.  Horace  Sears,  Mr. 
William  Coburn,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gowing.  One  year  later,  in 
April,  1885,  the  Committee  reported  the  sum  of  $8070,  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  first  conditions  of  the  vote  to  build  a  new  stone  church. 
Thereupon,  this  meeting  chose  the  following  building  committee: 
“Mr.  Edward  Coburn,  Chairman,  Mr.  Justin  Gale,  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Horace  Sears,  Secretary,  Mr.  Everett  Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine; 
the  Reverend  Charles  F.  Russell  was  added  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber.  It  was  also  voted  to  have  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
Peabody  and  Stearns,  noted  Boston  architects,  and  to  see  what 
disposal  could  be  made  of  the  old  building.” 

This  was  voted  in  April,  1885,  but  it  was  not  until  January 
26,  1887,  that  Mr.  Coburn  signed  the  necessary  contracts  with 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Garey,  of  Newton,  for  the  building  of  the  stone 
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church.  The  Secretary’s  Records  in  Mr.  Sears’  beautiful  and  legible 
writing  are  interesting  reading;  the  amazing  energy  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  considering  every  detail  to  keep  down  expense,  and  to 
please  the  parishioners,  while  the  description  of  the  removal  of 
the  Town  Clock  in  the  presence  of  the  Selectmen,  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  Paul  Revere  Bell,  and  the  weathervane,  without  injury, 
are  pleasing  items. 

Quoting  from  the  Record:  “The  demolition  of  the  old  church 
began  on  Monday,  January  31,  1887,  and  by  Saturday,  February 
19,  in  just  three  weeks  time,  it  was  all  removed,  nothing  but  the 
foundation  stones  remaining.  The  work  was  done  in  a  rapid, 
orderly  manner,  and  no  accident  or  unpleasantness  occurred  to 
disturb  the  sentiment  which  is  naturally  entertained  for  a  building 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  church  purposes.”  It  may  be  added 
that  the  removing  was  done  by  the  crack  carpenter  of  Weston, 
Mr.  Stephen  N.  Gowell,  a  life-long  Baptist. 

Evidently  winter  held  long  sway  in  1887,  because  the  severe 
and  unseasonable  weather  postponed  laying  the  new  foundation 
until  May  fourth,  when  the  contractors  began  work  at  the  chancel 
end.”  Red  brick  for  interior  wall  finish  was  chosen  as  against 
plaster,  or  woodsheathing,  both  for  suitability,  and  for  warmth  of 
color,  and  also  because  it  would  be  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer.  The  windows  of  plain  glass  pleased  the  older  parishion¬ 
ers  who  were  accustomed  to  long,  plain-glass  windows  through 
which  sky  and  tree-tops  were  to  be  seen  upon  occasion.  The 
window  frames  were  not  intended  for  cathedral  glass. 

While  criticism  has  been  made  of  building  a  stone  church  of 
Norman-Gothic  design  in  the  old  Puritan-colony  town  of  Weston, 
the  structure  was  a  notable  one  in  1888.  Three  and  four  columns 
with  illustrations  were  published  in  the  Waltham  Free  Press ,  the 
Christian  Register ,  the  Boston  Journal ,  the  Boston  Transcript ,  and 

the  Boston  Herald. 

In  the  Records  of  Mr.  Sears,  Committee  Secretary,  two  facts 
are  ever  present:  No  step  was  taken  or  change  made  without  care¬ 
ful  discussion,  first  in  Committee,  then  in  Parish  meeting;  no  step 
was  taken,  nor  expense  assumed  until  the  money  was  in  the  build- 
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ing  treasury — never  were  any  funds  for  building  or  furnishing  the 

stone  church,  drawn  from  the  Parish  treasury. 

The  Memorials  in  the  Church 
In  the  Chancel 

The  Panelling,  in  memory  of  Eleanor  and  Robert  Winsor,  given 
by  their  children  and  grandchildren.  A  tablet  in  the  panelling, 
in  memory  of  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.,  given  by  his  old  friends  in 
this  Parish. 

The  Pulpit,  in  memory  of  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  minister  of 
this  Parish,  1866-1876,  given  by  a  few  out  of  the  many  who  love 
his  hymns. 

The  Lectern,  in  memory  of  Isaac  Coburn. 

Two  Chairs,  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  and  John  Lamson. 

Two  Candlesticks,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Marlene,  given  by 
Leroy  P.  and  Dorothea  Cheever. 

The  Cross,  in  memory  of  Mary  Otis  Russell,  given  by  her  friends 
in  King’s  Chapel. 

Two  Vases,  in  memory  of  Mary  Otis  Russell,  given  by  the 
Benevolent  Society. 


In  the  Church 

The  Baptismal  Font,  in  memory  of  Harriet  Ware  Hall,  sister  of 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge, 
given  by  her  friends,  1892. 

The  West  Window,  in  memory  of  Henry  Augustus  Gowing, 
1834-1894,  given  by  his  widow,  1899. 

The  Transept,  in  memory  of  William  Herbert  Coburn,  1857-1909, 
given  by  Horace  S.  Sears,  1918. 

The  Organ,  in  memory  of  Francis  H.  Hastings,  given  by  his 
widow,  Anna  C.  Hastings,  1918. 

The  Carving  over  the  East  Door,  in  memory  of  Charles  Frank 
Russell,  minister  of  this  Parish,  1882—1921,  given  by  his  widow, 
Mary  Otis  Russell. 


Building  the  Stone  Church,  1887-1888 
Memorials  and  Tablets  on  the  Walls  of  the  Church 
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Isaac  Fiske,  1778-1861. 

Samuel  Kendal,  Pastor  of  this  Church,  1783-1814,  given  by  Gen¬ 
eral  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  M.  Knox. 

Edward  Coburn,  1820-1904,  given  by  the  Coburn  family. 
Charles  Henry  Fiske,  1840-1921,  and  Charles  Henry  Fiske,  3rd, 
1896-1918. 

Tablet  in  honor  of  the  men  of  this  Parish  who  gave  their  services 
to  their  Country  in  the  Great  War,  given  by  the  Parish. 


Three  Parishes 


Once  upon  a  time  in  this  Farmers’  Town  of  Weston,  members 
of  the  Baptist  Society  and  of  the  Methodist  Society  worshiped  with 
the  First  Parish  Congregational  Society  in  the  Town  Church,  as 
the  Colonial  Meeting  House  was  often  called  in  old  records;  to 
the  writer  and  perhaps  to  some  others  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
certain  affiliation  or  family  feeling  hovering  over  these  three 
Parishes. 

Weston  was  indeed  a  Farmers’  Town.  Our  three  earliest  minis¬ 
ters,  Rev.  William  Williams,  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Kendal,  all  tilled  sizeable  farms,  thereby  bringing  up  in 
comfort  their  large  families  with  what  seems  small  yearly  remu¬ 
neration  from  the  Parish,  £80,  and  fifteen  cords  of  wood  de¬ 
livered. 

There  is  the  story  about  Parson  Kendal,  minister  from  1793  until 
1814.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  July,  preaching  from  the 
high  pulpit,  and  seeing  through  a  window  a  dark  thundercloud 
rising  in  the  southwest,  he  dismissed  the  meeting  so  that  the  farmers 
could  harvest  their  hay.  It  may  be  that  his  own  best  crop  was  in 
jeopardy! 

With  the  leadership  of  young  Oliver  Hastings,  whose  farm  lay 
in  the  southerly  part  of  town,  the  Baptist  Society  of  eighteen 
members,  in  1788,  practically  completed  a  Church  edifice  on  the 
South  County  Road.  In  1794,  under  the  inspiration  of  Abraham 
Bemis,  a  young  farmer  of  the  Northeast  District,  the  famous 
Bishop  Asbury  came  to  Weston  and  organized  the  Methodist 
Society  of  twelve  members.  The  first  Church  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1797,  on  the  North  County  Road. 

However,  the  First  Parish  was  supported  by  the  voters  at 
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Town  Meeting.  In  1784  and  again  in  1788,  protests  were  made  by 
the  Baptist  Society  but  no  action  was  taken — the  Moderator  was 
always  of  the  First  Parish!  In  1800,  whether  Baptist,  Methodist  or 
Congregational,  the  town  paid  for  the  extensive  repairs  and  al¬ 
terations  of  the  Meetinghouse  amounting  to  nearly  $4000. 

In  1820,  Town  Meeting:  “Voted  to  grant  the  sum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  instruction  of  sacred  music  in  Weston,”  also 
“Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  of  five— three  from  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society,  one  from  the  Baptist  and  one  from  the  Methodist, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  draw  said  money  from  the  treasury  and 
appropriate  it  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  according  to  their  discre¬ 
tion:  whereupon  Ezra  Warren,  Joseph  Cheney,  William  Bigelow, 
Jed  Thayer  and  Uriah  Gregory  were  chosen  said  Committee.” 
Although  there  was  a  possible  three  to  two  majority,  the  custom 
continued  for  some  years,  showing  that  the  three  parishes  could 
perhaps  sing  in  unison. 

In  1822,  an  appeal  signed  by  over  twenty  Baptists  and  Methodists 
reads: — “Having  been  compelled  in  years  past  to  defray  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  expenses  annually  recurring  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society  of  said  Town  such  as  the  making  and  collecting  of 
the  ministerial  tax,  ringing  the  bell,  providing  wood,  repairing  and 
painting  the  Meetinghouse,  etc.,  we  do  earnestly  petition  that  some 
measure  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  like  imposition  in  the  future. 
Relief  was  voted  in  1824,  but  one  writer  says  the  trouble  was  not 

entirely  done  away  with  until  1840. 

In  everyday  life  in  the  neighborhoods,  with  no  thought  of 
differing  religious  societies,  farmers  exchanged  labor  and  tools  in 
haying  time,  when  cutting  and  storing  ice  in  winter,  and  in  apple 
gathering  season  with  the  cider  press.  In  those  days  apples  were  not 
a  product  for  market— what  were  not  needed  for  pies  were  made 
into  cider.  Neighbors  worked  together  in  sending  loads  of  hay  and 
of  wood  drawn  by  oxen  or  horse  teams,  over  the  North  County 
Road,  the  Boston  Post  Road,  and  the  South  County  Road,  to 
Haymarket  Square  in  Boston. 

Farmers’  wives  met  in  the  afternoons  for  quilting-bees  with 
families  coming  for  supper  and  a  gay  evening  of  games  and  gossip, 
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while  daughters  and  sons  in  Weston  schools  made  friendships  with 
no  thought  of  differing  religions. 

The  Civil  War  came  demanding  men  of  all  faiths,  and  Weston 
more  than  filled  her  quota.  The  women  of  the  three  Societies,  the 
Baptist  Ladies’  Aid,  the  First  Parish  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  and 
the  Methodist  Women’s  Society  for  Christian  Service,  met  day 
after  day  at  the  Town  House  and  lived  up  to  the  beauty  of  these 
appellations  by  sewing,  by  knitting,  or  by  making  bandages  for 
the  men  in  the  service  of  their  country.  And  so  in  World  War  I 
and  in  World  War  II  with  the  number  increased  by  the  Episcopal 
Women’s  Auxiliary  and  the  Catholic  Women’s  Sodality. 

In  a  recent  Boston  Herald  was  an  editorial  about  farm  life  in 
New  England  long  ago.  It  ended:  “For  men  and  women  on  the 
farms,  life  ran  at  a  slower  tempo,  and  by  today’s  standards  was  old- 
fashioned,  but  in  the  days  of  yesteryear  some  of  the  foundations 
were  laid  that  have  helped  a  great  nation  toward  its  destined 
stature.” 
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Dissensions  in  the  First  Parish  Congregational  Church  that 
brought  about  the  organizing  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  Weston,  seem  to  have  had  their  beginning  in  a  feeling 
that  Church  and  State  were  not  wholly  separated.  The  Pastor  was 
invited  by  vote  of  Town  Meeting  as  well  as  by  a  call  from  the 
church,  while  the  town  not  only  voted  money  to  pay  for  his 
installation,  but  also  for  his  salary  and  his  fire-wood,  year  by  year. 

The  first  Baptist  in  Weston  was  Oliver  Hastings,  “Son  of  John 
Hastings  and  Mercy  His  Wife  Born  in  Weston  Sept.  9th,  1740.” 
The  Hastings  name  is  still  in  church  and  town  records.  In  1762, 
Oliver  became  a  member  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  in  1764, 
married  Mary  Winn  of  Natick.  They  lived  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town, — the  house  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  junction 
of  Wellesley  Street  with  Glen  Road.  The  records  give  no  reason 
for  his  change  of  faith,  but  in  1772  he  was  baptized  in  Framing¬ 
ham  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Alden,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Bellingham,  and  by  1776,  had  gathered  a  Baptist  Society  in  Weston. 
As  he  was  a  popular  young  man,  this  caused  some  excitement  in 
the  First  Parish,  but  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  firmness  and  char¬ 
acter,  opposition  served  only  to  increase  his  enthusiasm. 

The  Society  of  eighteen  members  met  regularly  at  the  homes — 
they  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  vicinity.  A  minister  was 
procured  when  possible,  and  when  none  was  available,  young 
Oliver  served.  An  interesting  member  was  Samuel  Train,  Jr., 
“Son  of  Samuel  and  Rachel  Train  Born  in  Weston,  nth  of 
August,  1745.”  He  appears  later  in  the  Records  as  Deacon  Samuel 
Train,  Jr.  The  Society  finally  voted  to  build,  and  four  young  men 
proposed  to  put  up  the  frame  and  cover  it;  they  were,  Justus 
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Harrington,  Samuel  Train,  Jr.,  James  Hastings,  younger  brother 
of  Oliver,  and  Joseph  Seaverns.  “The  frame  was  to  be  thirty-one 
feet  square,  with  seventeen  foot  posts.”  This  compact  was  made 
on  March  twenty-nine,  1784;  timber  and  boards  were  contributed, 
and  in  October,  1784,  the  building  was  raised  and  usable,  although 
not  entirely  completed.  On  the  map  of  Weston  issued  in  1794, 
the  Baptist  meetinghouse  stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
cross-roads  at  Wellesley  Street  and  the  South  County  Road,  now 
South  Avenue. 

The  Society  voted  to  be  known  as  the  Baptist  Society  of  Christ 
at  Weston  and  Framingham.  “The  first  settled  minister  was 
Charles  Train,  3rd,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Train,  Jr.  and  Deborah 
Brown,  born  in  1783.  A  Harvard  graduate  of  distinction,  he  had 
prepared  for  college  with  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal.  Mr.  Train  had  in¬ 
tended  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  through  particular  attachment  to, 
and  interest  in  his  native  town,  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church.” 
The  Rev.  Charles  Train  began  to  preach  in  1 8 1 1 ,  dividing  his 
time  between  Weston  and  Framingham,  and  living  in  the  latter 
town.  In  1825,  the  Framingham  Society  voted  to  separate  from  its 
parent,  and  the  beloved  Pastor  was  settled  there. 

As  the  church  on  the  County  Road  was  in  need  of  repair,  and 
as  it  was  far  away  from  many  of  its  people,  in  1828,  a  new  church 
was  built  nearer  the  center  of  town,  and  on  the  Boston  Post  Road, 
on  land  given  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hews.  The  Hews  family  was 
divided  between  the  Old  Parish  and  the  New,  but  they  were  as  a 
whole,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  townspeople.  The  notable 
Hobbs  family  of  Hobbs  Corner,  also  gave  members  to  both 
Parishes.  Amos,  a  cousin  of  Deacon  Isaac  Hobbs,  Sr.,  staunch 
supporter  of  the  First  Parish,  married  Sarah  Gould  of  Weston,  in 
1799,  and  built  a  house  on  the  Post  Road.  There  in  18 1 1  was  born 
Edwin  Hobbs,  who  was  chosen  a  Deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
1840,  and  served  his  Parish  until  1875;  he  was  also  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  for  forty  years  from  1834  until  1874. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Topliff,  brought  a  minister 
not  only  devoted  to  his  Church,  but  one  who  was  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  town.  During  his  ministry  from  1853  until  1 867,  the 
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Parish  increased  in  membership,  and  he  served  on  the  School 
Board,  and  as  a  Library  Trustree.  When  the  news  came  of  the 
terrible  battle  of  An  tie  tarn,  September  17,  1862,  in  which  many 
young  volunteers  from  Weston  took  part,  a  special  town  meeting 
on  September  27,  1862:  “Voted,  That  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Topliff, 
proceed  to  Maryland  and  recover  the  body  of  Ralph  A.  Jones, 
and  any  others  that  have  since  died,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of 
the  wounded  men  suffering  in  any  of  the  hospitals.”  Mr.  Topliff 
was  one  of  a  Committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  town  to  procure 
the  Memorial  Tablet  that  is  now  in  the  Library.  At  town  meeting 
on  March  fourth,  1867,  it  was  voted:  “Resolved,  That  the  thanks 
of  the  town  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Topliff,  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services  in  the  various  offices  which  he  has  held  in 
town  affairs,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  vote  be  communicated  to 
him.” 

Another  long  and  able  ministry  was  that  of  Rev.  Amos  Harris, 
from  1875  until  1891.  The  growth  of  the  Church  continued,  so 
that  in  1879,  the  building  of  1828  was  remodelled,  “with  a  spacious 
auditorium,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  vestry  with  desirable  rooms 
adjoining.” 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Harris,  came  the  Centennial  An¬ 
niversary,  which  the  Church  “celebrated  with  great  zest.  A  stage 
coach  with  four  horses  driven  by  two  parishioners,  carried  the 
guests  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  church,  where  eloquent 
speeches,  followed  by  another,  “elegant  collation,”  awaited  the 
visitors. 

Of  the  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Heath  it  was  said  that  he  must  have 
preached  often  from  the  text,  Love  one  another ,  for  he  married 
so  many  young  couples;  one  evening,  at  the  parsonage,  were  en¬ 
tertained  forty  people  whom  he  had  joined  in  wedlock.  His  min¬ 
istry  was  short,  from  1900  until  1904. 

In  1916,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Perry,  and  for 
twelve  years,  Mr.  Perry  served  as  the  beloved  minister,  shepherd¬ 
ing  his  flock  with  wisdom,  sympathy  and  humor.  During  his 
pastorate,  the  present  beautiful  Colonial  church  was  built,  with 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  in  July,  1923,  by  the  oldest  church 
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member,  Mr.  Augustus  M.  Upham.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  first, 
1924,  an  impressive  service  of  dedication  was  held.  In  World 
War  I  as  a  patriotic  duty,  the  church  granted  Mr.  Perry  a  three 
months  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  military  pastor  at  Camp 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  later,  a  six-months  leave  to  serve  at  Camp 
Fremont,  Palo  Alto,  California.  In  1928,  Mr.  Perry  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health,  but  in  1930,  “he  honored  the  Church  by  becom¬ 
ing  Pastor  Emeritus.” 

The  year  1939  was  distinguished  by  the  celebration  of  a  century 
and  a  half  in  the  life  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Weston.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  life  is  the  continuance  in  the  congregation 
of  descendants  of  many  of  those  who  formed  the  church  in  1789, 
and  the  half  century  that  followed. 

To  this  fine  old  Parish  well  on  its  fourth  half  century,  came  a 
minister  with  a  wide  and  varied  experience.  Rev.  Ferdinand  F. 
Peterson,  D.D.  had  served  as  pastor  of  large  congregations  in 
several  New  England  cities  and  had  been  active  in  many  church 
organizations  as  Faculty  Member,  as  Executive  Secretary,  as  Board 
Member,  and  as  Trustee.  Under  his  leadership  from  1941  until 
1953,  the  church  added  many  new  members;  he  was  also  an 
interested  citizen  of  the  town,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Food 
Administration  Board  during  World  War  II,  and  later,  as  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Weston  Council  of  Churches. 

In  1950,  on  February  tenth  and  twelfth,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
celebrated  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Dr. 
Peterson  on  February  twelfth,  1900.  The  following  is  from  the 
program  of  the  occasion:  “Fifty  years  of  furnishing  light  and 
leadership  have  only  made  his  candle  burn  more  brightly  and  the 
spirit  that  keeps  the  candle  glowing  at  the  end  of  a  half  century 
still  shows  no  sign  of  faltering.” 

Dr.  Peterson’s  successor  carried  on  the  traditions  of  this  Weston 
Church,  not  only  as  pastor,  but  as  a  member  of  the  community. 
Always  friendly  and  cordial,  Mr.  Joseph  O’Donnell  was  especially 
helpful  in  activities  of  the  Town,  and  in  those  of  the  Weston 
Council  of  Churches.  When,  in  1959,  he  answered  a  call  to  an¬ 
other  church,  his  parishioners  and  townspeople  in  general  were 
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loath  to  have  him  go.  However,  Rev.  Donald  B.  Morris,  who  was 
installed  as  minister  in  September  of  the  same  year,  soon  found  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He,  like  Mr.  O’Donnell,  has  been 
interested  in  the  Council  of  Churches,  and,  in  fact,  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  1962  University  of  Life.  To  increase  good  will 
and  co-operation  among  all  groups  is  his  earnest  aim. 

The  Weston  Baptist  record  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  musicians,  especially  singers,  which  this 
Parish  has  produced.  To  quote:  “The  Winches  and  the  Uphams 
have  only  to  open  their  lips  and  melodious  song  seems  to  flow  out 
as  sweetly  as  from  an  Aeolian  harp.  Mr.  Marshall  Upham  who 
served  sixty  years  as  tenor  in  the  choir,  is  said  to  have  sung  high  A 
clear  and  sweet  in  his  eightieth  year.”  Then  there  was  Merrill 
French  whose  tenor  voice  was  sought  far  and  wide,  but  who  sang 
in  the  Baptist  choir  all  the  years  of  his  life.  The  famous  deep  bass, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  member  of  several  men’s  quartettes  in  Boston  and 
other  places,  gave  his  services  for  a  generation  or  more.  And  the 
present-day  choir  and  the  Bellringers  are  maintaining  the  standards 
of  excellence  in  music  set  by  the  talented  Baptists  of  the  past. 
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On  Wednesday,  July  thirteenth,  1791,  the  famous  Bishop  Fran¬ 
cis  Asbury  visited  Waltham,  and  preached  there.  Abraham  Bemis, 
Jr.,  a  young  layman  from  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  heard  the 
eloquent  Bishop,  and  was  inspired  to  have  a  Methodist  Church 
established  in  Weston.  The  Bemis  family  was  an  early  one — in 
Watertown  in  1640,  Joseph,  the  first  of  the  name,  held  the  office 
of  Selectman  in  1648,  and  again  in  1672  and  in  1675. 

Abraham  Bemis,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1751,  in  the  family  homestead; 
the  farm  lies  in  the  northerly  part  of  what  is  now  Waltham,  the 
land  then  in  Lincoln,  which  was  a  part  of  W eston,  and  the  family 
attended  the  First  Parish  Congregational  Church,  here.  In  1776, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Bemis  married  Abigail  Adams  of 
Lincoln;  the  only  daughter,  Mary,  grew  into  a  sweet  young  girl, 
whose  name  appears  later  in  the  records.  To  quote:  “On  August 
fifth,  1793,  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  visited  the  picturesque  home¬ 
stead  of  Abraham  Bemis,  Jr.,  and  preached  in  his  orchard  to  a 
large  congregation  of  interested  people.”  Another  source  records: 
“Nearly  all  the  great  men  of  the  early  church  were  entertained 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Bemis,  and  proclaimed  the 
glorious  gospel  in  the  shade  of  his  trees,  to  the  assembled  yeomanry 
of  the  town.”  The  orchard  is  no  longer  there,  but  in  the  summer, 
green  lawns  and  a  garden  in  bloom  welcome  any  Sunday  School 
Class  from  the  present  Methodist  Church  in  Weston — a  tribute  to 
the  honor  in  which  is  held  the  name  of  Abraham  Bemis,  Jr. 

On  Saturday,  July  nineteen,  1794,  Bishop  Asbury  came  to 
Weston,  and  organized  the  Methodist  Church;  the  trustees  were 
Abraham  Bemis,  Jr.,  Habakkuk  Stearns,  Jonas  Bemis,  John  Viles 
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and  Daniel  Stratton.  The  other  original  members  were  Ephraim 
Stearns,  Suzannah  Adams,  Tabitha  Bemis,  Elizabeth  Bemis,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Adams,  Martha  Stratton,  Abigail  Bemis,  wife  of  Abraham,  Jr., 
and  Mary,  their  daughter.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Hill, 
appointed  in  1793,  to  the  Needham  Circuit,  of  which  Weston  was 
a  station. 

In  1796,  Rev.  George  Pickering  of  Boston  was  appointed  Pastor 
of  the  Church,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Mary 
Bemis,  also  called  Polly.  Their  oldest  son  was  named  Francis 
Asbury  Pickering,  who,  in  1821,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Nathan  Warren  of  Weston;  from  then  on,  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Town  Records.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
the  first  church  was  built  in  1797,  “and  stood  in  the  pasture  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Fiske,  to  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Lincoln. 
The  structure  was  not  imposing,  but  it  was  filled  with  devout  wor¬ 
shippers,  and  though  there  was  no  stove  to  warm  them  in  winter, 
and  they  had  but  slabs  on  which  to  sit,  still  the  services  were  very 
helpful,  very  spiritual,  and  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.” 

Fortunately  for  the  Church,  some  years  later  Mr.  Pickering 
served  another  appointment  in  Weston;  this  was  in  1840.  “The 
Rev.  George  Pickering  stood  a  pillar  of  New  England  Methodism, 
and  a  patriarch  of  the  denomination  venerated  through  all  its 
borders.”  At  his  death  in  1846,  he  was  considered,  “The  oldest 
effective  Methodist  Preacher  in  the  world.” 

As  years  went  on,  the  congregation  grew  steadily  until  the 
meetinghouse  became,  “too  strait”  for  them,  and  various  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  the  building  of  the  “New  Church.”  Finally, 
on  February  20,  1828,  “an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
Francis  A.  Pickering,  Emery  Bemis,  George  Weston,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  and  Marshall  Smith,  on  the  one  part,  and  Whitman  Peter¬ 
son  of  Duxbury,  on  the  other;  said  Peterson  to  furnish  materials 
and  build  a  meetinghouse  for  the  Methodist  Society  in  Weston, 
on  a  lot  of  land  not  far  from  the  old  meeting-house.”  The  build¬ 
ing  was  to  cost  $1700.  Mr.  Peterson  entered  upon  his  work  at 
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once,  the  church  was  completed  in  the  following  November,  and 

was  dedicated  January  eighth,  1829. 

The  need  of  a  “Preacher’s  House,”  as  the  parsonage  used  to  be 
called,  became  more  and  more  apparent,  but  it  was  not  until  1850 
that  it  was  deemed  “specially  necessary”;  it  was  finally  voted  on 
May  fourteen  of  that  year:  “To  build  a  house  for  the  Preacher. 
The  site  was  on  land  offered  by  Captain  Sewall  Fiske,  48  rods  on 
Marshall  Smith’s  line,  4  rods  on  the  road,  and  1 2  rods  in  the  rear, 
and  pay  the  sum  of  $100.”  It  was  also  voted:  “To  build  an  up¬ 
right  house,  28  by  22,  with  an  ell,  24  by  14.” 

“Brothers  H.  C.  Dunham,  Joseph  Whitman,  Ephraim  Brown, 
Rufus  Babcock,  and  Franklin  Childs,  were  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  proceeded  at  once  with  the  work.  The  cellar  was  dug 
and  stoned  without  charge.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Willis  of  Sudbury 
contracted  to  build  the  house  for  $800;  he  began  work  in  July, 
and  finished  the  first  of  October.  It  has  been  occupied  as  a  parson¬ 
age  ever  since.”  Through  the  years,  this  house  on  North  Avenue, 
not  far  from  the  church,  has  been  kept  abreast  with  the  times— 
hardwood  floors  laid,  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  way  of 
living  added,  and  in  the  year  1950,  extensive  changes  were  made, 
but  it  is  still  the  staunch  “upright”  house  that  early  carpenters 
could  build. 

Disaster  struck  this  quiet  Parish  when  on  December  thirty-first, 
1899,  the  white  country  church  of  1829  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  with  the  hardihood  of  their  ancestors,  the  Parish 
within  a  year  built  a  new  sanctuary  on  the  site  of  the  former  one. 
Larger  than  the  old,  but  with  the  same  simple  lines  and  a  steeple 
added  to  the  tower,  the  present  church  was  dedicated  on  January 
twenty-fourth,  1901. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Donald  A.  Wells,  from 
May,  1944,  until  June,  1947,  that  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  by  Bishop  Asbury,  was 
observed.  This  was  in  October  and  November  of  1944.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  October  first,  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh,  D.D.,  then  President  of 
Boston  University,  preached  the  Anniversary  Sermon.  Following 
is  the  schedule  of  events  of  the  Celebration: 
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Sept.  30, 

Oct.  1, 

Nov.  8, 

Nov.  17, 

Nov.  19, 

Dec.  6, 

Within  recent  years,  the  church  has  been  completely  renovated 
— an  addition  built,  the  latest  heating  system  installed,  while 
nearby  stands  a  large  and  attractive  Parish  House,  consecrated  on 
May  fourth,  1958. 

Also  in  May,  1958,  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Alan  H.  Moore, 
while  preaching  in  Salem,  answered  a  call  to  Weston,  and  since 
that  year  has  ministered  to  his  people  and  furthered  their  interests. 
His  concern,  though  naturally  centered  in  his  Parish,  extends  be¬ 
yond  its  limits  and  embraces  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For 
two  years  he  was  Advisor  to  the  Weston  Youth  Council,  and  early 
in  1961  he  was  voted  President  of  the  Weston  Council  of  Churches. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Advisory  committee  of  the  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  Practices  Committee  of  Weston. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  Town,  he  organized  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  present  and  future  needs  of  his  Parish  and  in  April, 
1961,  the  Methodists  held  a  $5o.oo-a-plate  dinner,  its  purpose  be¬ 
ing  to  raise  money  for  additions  to  the  already  enlarged  Parish 
House  and  Sanctuary.  Some  hundred  members  attended  the  dinner 
which  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Resident  Bishop  James 
K.  Mathews. 

Of  Mr.  Moore’s  parishioners,  one  name  stands  out  among  all  the 
rest,  that  of  the  Grand  Old  Lady  of  the  Methodist  Church.  She 
has  earned  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  townspeople  near  and 
far  and  glows  with  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  her  Church. 
Throughout  her  long  life,  exceptionally  rich  in  good  works,  she 
has  given  unremitting  support  to  that  church,  her  bright  eyes  ever 
quick  to  note  a  need  and  to  meet  it.  Unassuming,  in  her  happy 


Anniversary  Dinner  at  the  Church 

10:30  a.m.  Address  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Gunter, 

District  Superintendent 

4:30  p.m.  Anniversary  Sermon  by  Dr.  Marsh 

Harvest  Supper 

Play — The  Peabody  Pew 

10:30  a.m.  Old  Time  Religious  Service 

Ladies’  Aid  Anniversary  Fair 
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way,  she,  in  her  ninety-third  year,  still  visits  the  old  and  forlorn 
to  share  her  sunshine:  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Brooks  of  Silver  Hill. 

Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands:  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

The  white  country  church  with  the  steeple  pointing  straight 
upward  is  still  a  consecrated  landmark  where  “the  road  toward 
Lincoln”  leads  from  North  Avenue. 


Reverend  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  S.T.D., 

1876-1879 


From  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  in  June,  1876,  was  given  a 
call  to  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke.  Born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
May  seventh,  1849,  Mr.  Hornbrooke  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
University  in  1870,  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1874.  In  this  year  he  married  Orinda  Dudley  of  Cambridge,  direct 
in  descent  from  Thomas  Dudley,  second  Colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Rev.  Mr.  Hornbrooke  was  installed  over  the  First 
Parish  October  18,  1876,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Di¬ 
vinity  School  in  June,  1877. 

When  Mr.  Hornbrooke  accepted  the  unanimous  call,  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  house  for 
him  and  his  family,  as  near  to  the  Church  as  possible.  The  only 
available  one  was  on  Concord  Road,  now  the  home  of  Harold 
Willis,  Jr.,  in  those  days  a  rather  long  distance  from  “Town”, 
especially  in  the  winter.  At  a  Parish  meeting,  April  10,  1877,  the 
Standing  Committee  addressed  the  following  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Parish:  “Our  need  of  a  parsonage  is  very  evident  and 
very  urgent.  We  have  a  Pastor  in  whom  the  Society  is  happily 
united  and  under  whose  ministrations  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  for  future  growth  and  prosperity,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  find  here  at  present  a  suitable  residence.  The  Standing 
Committee  therefore  do  earnestly  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
parish,  to  join  in  an  effort  to  build  for  this  purpose.  Let  us  give 
freely  and  cheerfully,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  and  let  us  not  feel 
that  we  are  giving  so  much  to  the  parish  but  rather  investing  what¬ 
ever  we  can  spare  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  sure  and 
satisfactory  return.” 
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The  response  to  the  appeal  was  immediate;  a  Building  Committee 
was  chosen: — Isaac  Coburn,  George  B.  Milton,  Mrs.  E.  B.  M. 
Knox,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine,  Edward  Coburn,  and  by  May  third,  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  reported  to  the  amount  of  $2,965.  The  location  of 
the  First  Parish  parsonage  is  on  land  bought  from  the  Lamson 
estate.  The  building  contractors  were  the  best  in  the  County, 
Mr.  Elias  King,  and  Mr.  Fitz  Robinson,  two  staunch  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  The  well  was  dug,  and  drainage  installed  by 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick  of  West  Newton,  who  signed  his  contract 
and  added:  “I  will  do  this  and  do  it  right,  too.”  A  rather  plain  but 
very  comfortable  parsonage  was  ready  for  Mr.  Hornbrooke  and 
his  family  on  November  21,  1877. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hornbrooke,  the  Parish  re-organized, 
in  May  1879, — a  new  set  of  by-laws  did  away  with  assessors  and 
established  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions,  while  executive 
authority  was  vested  in  the  Standing  Committee. 

Of  great  ability  and  striking  personality,  with  unusual  talent  as 
a  preacher,  Mr.  Hornbrooke,  after  three  years  in  Weston,  on 
June  16,  1879,  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Parish;  he  had  received 
an  urgent  call  to  the  large  and  influential  Channing  Church  in 
Newton.  His  letter  ends:  “I  would  now  briefly  but  none  the  less 
sincerely  thank  the  people  of  my  parish  for  their  uniform  courtesy, 
kindness,  generosity  and  appreciation;  what  the  people  of  my 
Weston  Parish  have  been  to  me  will  ever  remain  as  a  sweet  and 
tender  memory  in  my  heart.”  A  few  people  had  known  of  Mr. 
Hornbrooke’s  difficult  decision,  but  to  the  many  it  came  as  a 
surprise.  The  reply  was  sent  from  a  Parish  meeting  on  July  sixth, 
when  the  resignation  was  read  and  received,  “with  deep  sorrow 
and  regret.”  Finally  it  was  voted:  “That  we  accept  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  sending  with  him  our  best  wishes 
and  prayers  and  the  assurance  that  we  shall  always  have  for  him  a 
tender  and  loving  regard  with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  short 
life  in  our  midst.” 


Reverend  Hobart  Clark,  1880-1882 


Although  regret  at  losing  Mr.  Hornbrooke  was  strong  in  the 
Parish,  before  many  months  a  choice  was  made  among  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent: 


Weston,  Mass.  Feb.  n,  1880. 


Mr.  Hobart  Clark, 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  tender  you  the  unanimous  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston  to  become  its  pastor.  We  trust 
that  if  you  accept,  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  church 
will  be  continued  with  increased  power.  We  shall  aim  to  give  you 
our  cordial  cooperation  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  in  executing  your 
desires,  profiting  by  your  teaching,  and  working  with  you  and  for 
you,  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  Christian  fellowship  in  our  midst. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain, 

Yours  cordially, 

Geo.  B.  Milton 
Horace  Sears 
E.  B.  M.  Knox 


In  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  “after  earnest  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Clark  wrote,  “The  honor  and  privilege  which  it  offers 
me  of  ministering  to  a  people  who  have  been  served  so  ably  and 
so  beautifully  hitherto,  I  appreciate  and  value  highly;  of  the 
consequent  responsibilities  and  difficulties  which  its  acceptance 
brings,  I  am  also  well  aware,  but  I  accept  your  call  and  will  serve 
you  as  your  pastor  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

Hobart  Clark  was  an  earnest  young  Englishman,  a  graduate  of 
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Oxford,  and  of  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary.  Having  no 
family,  he  lived  with  parishioners  nearby  the  church.  Someone 
has  said,  “To  be  mixed  in  Parish  stirs,  is  worse  than  handling 
chestnut  burrs.”  There  were  Parish  stirs,  into  which  the  young 
minister  was  drawn,  and  some  unhappiness  resulted.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  with  surprise  and  great  dismay  that  the  Standing  Committee, 
on  February  25  th,  1882,  received  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Hobart 
Clark  from  his  pastorate  in  Weston,  to  take  effect  April  first, 
1882.  “I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  only  too  keenly  the  privileges 
that  I  thus  relinquish  but  as  I  desire  to  go  to  England  early  in 
April,  and  may  wish  to  remain  some  time,  my  own  interests  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Parish  seem  to  make  this  step  advisable.  I  shall  carry 
with  me  many  pleasant  memories  and  lessons  from  our  two  years 
lived  together.  I  shall  preach  no  farewell  sermon,  but  shall  hope 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  at  least  three  more  Sundays.” 

At  the  Parish  meeting  when  the  letter  had  been  read,  “a  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  upon  the  question,  ‘Shall  Mr.  Clark’s  resignation 
be  accepted,’  followed  by  a  negative  vote.”  After  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  another  letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  wish  more  decidedly,  a  second  ballot  accepted  his  resignation, 
but  with  only  three  more  votes  in  favor  than  in  dissent.  The 
Resolutions  drawn  up  regretting  the  resignation  of  “our  Pastor, 
Rev.  Hobart  Clark,”  ended  with:  “Resolved,  that  he  will  take  with 
him  across  the  water  our  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity,  health,  and 
happiness,  and  that  when  his  sojourn  abroad  is  ended,  he  will  find 
here  warm  hearts  to  welcome  him.” 

Mr.  Clark  that  summer  of  1882,  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  in  Liverpool,  England,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  pastorate 
in  Cardiff,  Wales. 


Reverend  Charles  F.  Russell,  1882-1916 
Pastor  Emeritus,  1916-1921 


Called  from  the  First  Parish  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  ordained 
and  installed  in  the  First  Parish  in  Weston  on  November  18th,  1882, 
Rev.  Charles  Frank  Russell  devoted  himself  to  the  church  here, 
for  thirty-three  years  and  five  months.  Coming  as  he  did,  young 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Russell  not  only  led  the  church,  but 
the  town  itself  into  a  broader  and  fuller  life.  The  list  of  activities 
that  came  into  being  during  his  pastorate  is  long  and  interesting. 

The  First  Parish  Friendly  Society  was  organized  January  12th, 
1885,  its  objects  being:  “To  promote  the  social  life,  the  financial 
resources,  and  the  charities  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston.  After 
ten  years,  this  report  was  read:  “Socially  the  Friendly  Society 
never  fails  to  merit  its  name;  it  has  devised  many  and  varied  forms 
of  entertainment  from  year  to  year;  financially,  its  record  is 
highly  creditable,  especially  in  building  the  stone  church;  chari¬ 
table  work  includes  help  given  to  the  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Montana  Indian  School,  and  the  W^ altham  Hospital. 

In  the  spring  of  i960  the  Society  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  with  a  dramatic  review  of  events  on  record  in  its 
archives.  Mrs.  Guy  Garland  and  Mr.  Henry  Patterson  wrote  the 
script.  The  music,  sung  and  played,  re-echoed  Friendly  operettas, 
and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  wrote  an  original  Happy  Birthday  song 

in  which  cast  and  audience  happily  joined. 

With  Mr.  John  M.  Lord  as  Narrator,  the  review  fittingly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  form  of  Out  Tovm  with  Friendly  members,  senior  and 
junior,  portraying  persons  who  in  1885  had  brought  the  Society 
into  being.  The  performance  was  declared  worthy  of  its  fore- 
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runners  which  for  seventy-five  years  had  kept  Weston  audiences 
from  nodding.  With  constantly  increasing  membership,  it  has 
lost  the  close  bonds  that  were  possible  long  ago,  with  necessary 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  programs,  but  the  Friendly  Society 
still,  “promotes  the  social  life,  the  financial  resources,  and  the 
charities  of  the  First  Parish,” — and  of  the  Town. 

In  1888,  through  its  minister’s  inspiration  and  energy,  the  First 
Parish  built  the  present  church  of  field-stone,  brought  by  members 
of  the  congregation  from  near  and  distant  farms.  Weston  in  those 
days  was  still  a  “farmers’  precinct.”  A  footnote  to  its  building: 
Led  by  the  minister,  the  young  people  of  the  Parish  made  a  trip 
to  the  beach  where  they  picked  up  the  pebbles  that  pave  the 
landings  of  the  two  main  entrances  to  the  church. 

In  1889,  pastor  and  parish  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Russell.  Devoted  to  her  family,  with  three  children,  she  had 
yet  made  herself  a  part  of  the  parish  life.  Mrs.  Russell  was  much 
loved,  and  she  was  greatly  missed. 

The  E.  H.  Sears  Guild,  organized,  “In  His  Name,”  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1 6th,  1892,  was  open  to  any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age; 
the  object:  “To  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.”  Meetings  were  held  every  other  Sunday  evening,  except 
during  July,  August,  and  September.  The  program  was  in  the 
hands  of  committees,  who  prepared  papers  or  discussions  based 
upon  famous  books  of  religious  material  by  noted  authors,  whose 
lives  were  also  studied. 

The  First  Parish  Calendar  made  its  appearance  on  October  six¬ 
teenth,  1893,  its  motto,  “That  we  may  all  be  one,”  its  mission,  “to 
deepen  and  broaden  the  common  life  of  the  Parish,  and  to  bring 
to  its  widely  scattered  members  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  and  sought  in  its  various  activities.”  Mr.  Russell  was  editor- 
in-chief,  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  Jr.,  business  manager,  and  the 
Parish,  the  contributors.  The  paper,  published  monthly,  contained 
parish  and  town  news  of  interest,  papers  read  before  the  E.  H. 
Sears  Guild,  accounts  of  Friendly  Society  entertainments,  and  letters 
from  parishioners  visiting  Florida,  California,  Hawaii,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  the  British  Isles,  and  many  European  countries.  In 
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the  town  Library  are  two  bound  volumes  of  this  unique  monthly, 

recommended  for  pure  enjoyment. 

Early  in  1895,  two  projects  were  set  in  motion.  The  Village 
Improvement  Society  met  on  April  fifteenth,  organized,  and  chose 
committees  to  attend  to  tree  planting,  to  care  for  trees  the  Town 
already  had,  to  furnish  street  lighting,  and  to  consider  the  watering 
of  streets  during  the  summer — of  course,  this  was  before  the  time  of 
hard-surfaced  roads.  Membership  in  the  Society  was  open  to  citizens 
of  the  Town,  who  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  plans.  Many  of 
the  trees  still  allowed  along  the  highways  were  planted  by  members 
of  this  Society.  Street  lights  of  kerosene  lamps  were  in  charge  of  the 
lamp-lighter,  a  source  of  wonder  to  youngsters,  with  his  horse 
trained  to  stop  and  stand  quietly  in  just  the  right  spot  beside  each 
lamp-post.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  organizing  of  the  Weston 
Light  and  Water  Company,  that  not  only  furnished  a  town  water 
supply,  but  that  replaced  kerosene  lamps  with  electric  lights  along 

the  highways. 

In  1895  also,  a  cherished  idea  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  of  Mr.  Robert 
Winsor  became  a  living  fact.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1893,  during  the 
August  vacation  of  the  quartette  choir,  its  place  had  been  filled  by 
a  group  of  young  Sunday  School  members,  who  proved  most 
acceptable.  The  Parish  has  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  chorus 
choir  among  these  young  singers  should  it  ever  think  best  to  make 
a  change.”  The  Calendar  of  November  fifteenth,  1895,  testified— 
“The  youthful  Choir  has  been  giving  faithful  and  excellent  work 
for  several  months.  No  other  experiment  in  the  Church  has  given 
such  satisfaction  as  this.”  The  history  of  the  Choir  would  fill  a 
volume:  vesper  services,  Christmas  Carol  singing  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  cantatas,  operettas  were  among  the  musical  ventures, 
while  parish  and  social  interests  were  not  forgotten.  The  choir  has 
sung  faithfully  for  over  sixty  years,  with  changes  in  the  personnel; 
there  are  many  now  in  the  congregation  on  a  Sunday  who  have  sat 
in  the  “singers’  seats,”  through  the  years,  and  who  have  enjoyed 
and  profited  by  the  training  under  able  choirmasters. 

From  1891  until  1898,  Mr.  Russell  served  on  the  School  Board. 
He  sponsored  the  transportation  system,  the  first  of  such  systems 
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in  the  United  States,  and  the  centralization  of  Weston  schools; 
many  citizens,  for  various  reasons,  regretted  the  closing  of  District 
schools,  but,  according  to  the  State  Supervisor,  it  was  an  act  of 
foresight  that  has  caused  the  Weston  schools  to  be  listed  in  the 
Class  A  group,  all  these  years.  Later  Mr.  Russell  organized  a  Boys’ 
Club  of  High  School  pupils,  and  furthered  the  building  of  the 
swimming  pool  that  the  town  has  long  since  outgrown.  Even  after 
he  resigned  from  the  Board,  he  guided  many  boys  and  girls  to 
advanced  education,  or  placed  them  in  positions  suited  to  their 
needs. 

On  April  fourteenth,  1898,  Mr.  Russell  married  Miss  Mary  Otis 
Rogers,  of  an  old  Boston  family.  This  marriage  gave  to  the  Parish 
an  enthusiastic  worker,  who  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  parish,  and  of  the  community.  Soon 
after  Mrs.  Russell  came,  the  Weston  Branch  of  the  Women’s  Alli¬ 
ance  (now  the  General  Alliance)  was  organized.  Recently,  the 
ancient  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Alliance  have  united, 
with  the  title,  the  Benevolent- Alliance  of  the  First  Parish. 

On  June  24,  1898,  the  First  Parish  was  two  hundred  years  old. 
Services  were  held  on  Sunday,  June  19th,  and  on  Sunday,  June 
26th.  An  account  of  the  celebration  was  published  in  book  form, 
and  a  copy  given  to  members  of  the  Parish;  it  contains  the  sermons, 
the  addresses,  numerous  illustrations,  and  papers  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Such  noted  names  appear  as:  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  Rev.  William 
H.  Savage,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Hon.  Sherman  Hoar.  This  book  is  in  the  town  Library. 

In  November,  1907,  Mr.  Russell  had  been  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  for  twenty-five  years.  On  Saturday  evening,  November 
1 6th,  at  seven  o’clock,  his  parishioners  gathered  at  the  Town  House 
to  meet  their  pastor.  To  quote,  “An  ample  supper  was  provided  by 
a  professional  caterer,  and  graciously  and  skilfully  served  by  thirty 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  (choir  members  and  others).  The 
supper  was  enlivened  by  pleasing  selections  of  music  from  an 
orchestra  engaged  for  the  occasion.”  The  addresses  of  Justin  E. 
Gale,  Parish  Clerk,  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Deacon,  Horace  S.  Sears,  for 
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the  Standing  Committee,  and  Mary  F.  Peirce,  Parish  Historian,  are 
not  only  laudatory,  but  delightfully  witty.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  seventeenth,  Parson  Russell  preached  an  anniversary  sermon 
from  the  text  Ezekiel  XL,  1 ,  “In  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  our 
captivity”;  special  music  was  given  by  the  choir.  In  the  afternoon 
service,  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  following  ministers, 
all  friends  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  of  the  Parish,  glad  to  pay  tribute  to 
pastor  and  congregation:  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Hall,  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams, 
Rev.  Julian  C.  Jaynes,  and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  All  these  proceed¬ 
ings  are  in  print,  excellent  and  refreshing  reading. 

On  May  eighth,  1910,  the  Parish  commemorated  the  centenary 
birth  of  its  beloved  minister,  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears.  The  Choir 
sang  two  anthems,  Lovely  Appear,  by  Gounod,  and  It  Came  upon 
the  Midnight  Clear,  by  Sullivan.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev. 
James  de  Normandie,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Abbot  Peterson,  the  Rev. 
Seth  C.  Beach,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  the  congregation  sang  the  other  Christmas  hymn  of 
Dr.  Sears,  Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  dismay  that  on  Sunday,  January  second, 
1916,  the  congregation  listened  to  Mr.  Russell’s  resignation  sermon, 
this  resignation  to  take  place  on  April  first.  The  regular  parish 
meeting,  and  a  special  meeting  were  held,  but  finally,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted.  A  vote  was  passed,  asking  Mr.  Russell  to  allow 
the  Parish  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Pastor  Emeritus,  an 
honor  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1921.  The  memorial  placed 
over  the  east  door  in  the  church  reads:  “His  loving  care  embraced 
the  people  of  his  parish,  the  flowers  of  his  garden,  and  the  stones 
of  this  church.”  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Russell  painted  by  E.  F. 

Benson  hangs  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  Parish  House. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  preaching  o 
Mr  Russell’s  last  sermon,  and  the  annual  Parish  meeting,  the  pulpit 
was  most  acceptably  filled  by  Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  a  resident  of 
the  town  and  a  regular  attendant  at  church.  At  the  parish  meeting 
on  May  eighth,  1916,  this  resolution  was  voted:  That  the 
members  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston  hereby  extend  their  heart- 
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felt  thanks  to  Reverend  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  for  his  kindness  in 
preaching,  at  his  request  without  remuneration,  for  three  Sundays 
in  April,  and  assure  him  of  the  great  enjoyment  and  spiritual  uplift 
which  they  received  from  his  inspiring  and  earnest  ministrations.” 


Reverend  Palfrey  Perkins,  D.D.,  1916-1926 


A  special  Parish  meeting  held  June  28,  1916,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  gave  a  call  to  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins  of  the  First  Parish  Church 
in  Brighton.  This  call  Mr.  Perkins  accepted  July  twenty-six,  1916, 
his  work  to  begin  in  Weston  in  October.  “The  beautiful  service  of 
installation  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  October  eighth,  was  a  happy 
augury  of  a  successful  ministry  over  this  parish,  so  rich  in  its  min¬ 
isterial  succession.” 

Born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Perkins  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1905.  For  a  year  he  taught  in 
Washington,  Connecticut,  then  went  to  the  Divinity  School  and 
was  graduated  in  1909.  Accepting  a  call  to  the  Brighton  Church, 
he  had  preached  there  for  seven  years  when  he  came  to  this  parish. 
The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  May  9,  1917,  records 
the  installation  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  adds,  As  we  look  back  over  the 
brief  seven  months  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  with  us,  it  seems  as  if 
our  backward  glance  was  through  a  long  vista  of  years,  so  deeply 
has  he  entrenched  himself  in  all  our  hearts.” 

On  November  second,  1917,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  crowded  condition  of  the  choir  loft,  and  the  small  space 
of  the  minister’s  room.  In  the  first  report  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Robert  Winsor  stated  that  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Hastings  had  offered 
the  parish  a  new  organ  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Francis 
H.  Hastings.  On  November  eighth,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horace  Sears 
to  Mr.  Winsor  stated  that  if  plans  for  enlarging  the  church  were 
adopted:  “I  should  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  present 
the  parish  with  the  cost  of  these  changes  as  a  memorial  to  a  former 
loyal  and  devoted  member  of  the  parish,  who  was  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  its  close  fellowship,  and  who  was  untiring  in  his  constant 
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and  zealous  efforts  for  its  welfare  and  up-building — William 
Herbert  Coburn.”  This  offer  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  by 
July,  1918,  the  beautiful  sweet-toned  organ  was  installed  in  the 
dignified  memorial  transept,  perpetual  reminders  of  devoted  and 
loyal  friends. 

In  1917,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  caring  for  the  large  con¬ 
gregations,  the  parish,  instead  of  the  system  of  assigned  pews, 
adopted  the  method  of  free  seating.  A  committee  to  consider  the 
best  method  of  filling  the  pews  at  the  front  of  the  church,  reported: 
“Our  suggestion  would  be  to  remove  some  of  the  pews  at  the  back 
of  the  church,  which  would  effectively  move  the  congregation  for¬ 
ward,  and  also  give  the  added  advantage  of  a  larger  space,  and 
less  congestion  when  the  people  gather  after  the  service!” 

In  May,  1922,  arose  the  question  of  a  new  Parish  House.  The 
Committee  to  consider  plans  received  from  Mr.  Sears  this  letter 
dated  November  seventh,  1922:  “In  grateful  recognition  of  the 
seventh  year  of  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend  Palfrey  Perkins  as 
Pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  and  in  memory  of  the  six 
ministers  of  the  Parish,  Reverend  William  Williams;  Reverend 
Samuel  Woodward;  Reverend  Samuel  Kendal,  D.D.;  Reverend 
Joseph  Field,  D.D.;  Reverend  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  D.D.; 
Reverend  Charles  Frank  Russell,  who  died  in  its  service,  and  who 
lie  buried  in  our  Weston  cemeteries,  I  offer  to  build  and  present 
to  the  parish,  free  of  all  indebtedness,  a  new  Parish  House  to  be 
known  as  the  First  Parish  Memorial.”  On  December  tenth,  1922, 
the  parish  sent  to  Mr.  Sears  a  long  letter  of  affection  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  beginning:  “The  members  of  the  First  Parish  of  Weston, 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  accept  most  gratefully  your  generous 
and  munificent  gift  of  a  Memorial  Parish  House  for  the  services 
and  furtherance  of  that  church,  which  you  and  they  unite  in 
loving.” 

During  the  summer  of  1922,  iVIr.  Perkins  was  away  for  three 
months  upon  the  Mission  to  Transylvania,  to  which  he  was  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  parish.  In  December  of  this  same  year,  the  parish  with 
pleasure  gave  another  leave  of  absence  to  Mr.  Perkins.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Linda  Wellington, 
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daughter  of  a  family  of  loyal  members  of  the  parish.  The  report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  said:  “We  venture  to  assert  that  the  im¬ 
portant  office  of  the  minister’s  wife  could  hardly  be  better  filled.” 

A  great  loss  came  to  the  parish  on  April  21,  1923,  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears,  whose  life  had  been  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
progress  of  the  parish,  and  who  for  many  years  was  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee.  Mr.  Perkins,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
said,  “On  his  last  visit  to  Boston,  Mr.  Sears  was  upon  business  of 
the  church,  his  last  trip  outside  his  house,  was  on  Sunday  to  the 
church,  when,  too  weak  to  attend  the  service,  he  came  to  be  sure 
that  his  flowers  and  plants  were  properly  arranged  to  give  us 
pleasure,  and  the  last  time  he  came  downstairs  was  to  meet  a 
committee  and  the  architect,  to  make  sure  of  an  adequate  parish 
house.” 

Work  on  the  building  was  held  up  temporarily,  but  on  Decem¬ 
ber  tenth,  1924:  “With  grateful  memories  of  Horace  S.  Sears,  the 
First  Parish  in  Weston  uses  for  the  first  time  his  gift,  the  Parish 
House,  and  consecrates  it  to  the  purposes  of  Fellowship  and 
Service.”  After  a  service  in  the  church:  “In  orderly  procession,  all 
will  march  to  the  Parish  House  and  gather  as  near  as  may  be,  while 
a  fire  is  lighted,  a  prayer  spoken,  the  doxology  sung  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  pronounced.”  A  supper  was  served,  and  at  its  end  were 
heard  addresses  from  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  December  fourteenth,  the  Parish  House  was  formally 
dedicated  at  an  afternoon  service  opened  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
Perry,  senior  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Weston.  The  Rev.  Elmer 
S.  Forbes  read  the  Scripture,  the  Rev.  Abbot  Peterson  gave  the 
prayer,  and  Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  the  dedicatory  address. 

In  1924,  the  Parish  voted  to  have  the  fiscal  year  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year,  the  annual  meeting  to  be  on  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  in  January.  In  this  year,  also,  came  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Coburn  as  Parish  Treasurer,  after  thirty-three  years  of 
service.  As  the  resignation  was  a  final  decision,  the  parish  passed  a 
vote  of  appreciation  for  Mr.  Coburn’s  long  and  faithful  service, 
during  which  everyone  felt  sure  that  the  work  of  the  parish  would 
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be  carried  through,  and  that  funds  would  be  provided  when 
needed. 

The  year  1925  saw  the  beginning  of  a  young  people’s  association 
named  the  Pilgrim  Club,  later  the  Sears  Society.  Its  purpose,  to 
link  the  lives  of  the  young  people  with  the  life  of  the  parish,  and 
to  help  in  building  character  and  religious  interest  in  the  individual. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1926,  the  report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  congratulated  the  parish  upon  the  high  quality 
of  the  sermons  of  its  minister,  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins.  “Led  by  him 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  interest  in  our  historic  parish  will  fade.” 
However,  in  the  Spring  of  this  same  year,  came  a  call  to  Mr. 
Perkins  from  the  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  After  long  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call  to  a 
much  larger  parish,  his  resignation  from  the  Weston  church  to  be 
effective  October  first,  1926. 
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At  the  annual  parish  meeting  on  January  twelfth,  1927,  a  vote 
was  passed  to  send  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Jr., 
then  preaching  in  Bedford.  This  call  was  accepted  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Mr.  Hanson  would  carry  on  his  work  in  Bedford 
until  June,  and  there  he  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  in  the  First 
Parish  Church. 

Born  in  England,  Miles  Hanson,  Jr.,  with  his  parents  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1910;  they  lived  at  first  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  his  father  for  six  years  preached  in  the  Congregational 
Unitarian  Church.  Then  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Sr.,  was  called  to 
the  First  Parish  in  Roxbury,  and  the  family  came  to  Massachusetts. 
Miles,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1920,  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  June,  1927,  and  on  Sunday,  September  eleventh, 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston. 

The  formal  installation  services  on  the  evening  of  October 
twentieth,  were  unusual  and  impressive.  The  Prayer  of  Installa¬ 
tion  was  given  by  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Sr.,  the  Invocation  by 
Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  the  Greetings  of  the  Parish  by  Rev.  Palfrey 
Perkins,  and  the  Welcome  to  the  Community  by  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
Perry,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Weston.  The  Act  of  Installa¬ 
tion  was  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and 
responded  to  by  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Jr.  The  benediction  was  then 
pronounced  by  the  new  minister  of  the  Church. 

From  the  Parish  Records:  “In  June,  1928,  Mr.  Hanson,  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  seven  weeks,  in  that  period  made  a  trip 
abroad.  In  August,  he  returned  to  Weston  bringing  his  bride  to 
our  midst.  Mrs.  Hanson  has  already  found  her  place  in  the  Com¬ 
munity,  in  our  Parish,  and  in  our  hearts.” 
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Mr.  Hanson  brought  here  an  eager  and  interested  spirit  that 
awakened  an  answering  enthusiasm  in  his  parishioners.  In  the 
spring  of  1930,  the  Sears  Memorial  Chapel,  part  of  the  Memorial 
Parish  House,  was  completed,  and  on  Sunday,  May  twenty-fifth, 
was  dedicated  in  a  beautiful  service.  The  Invocation  was  given  by 
Rev.  Elmer  S.  Forbes,  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
spoke  on  “The  Past”;  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Buffalo,  on  “The  Present”;  and  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Jr., 
on  “The  Future.” 

The  following  is  from  the  program  of  the  Dedication  Service: 
“The  Chapel  is  an  enduring  embodiment  of  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  living  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  whom  they  have  loved, 
and  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  shed  the  light  of  beauty  and  truth 
upon  their  pathway.  It  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  revered  ministers 
and  to  beloved  kindred  and  friends.  It  is  also  a  gift  inspired  by  love 
for  the  Children  of  the  Parish.  The  Chapel  will  be  the  Church  of 
the  Children,  a  living  bond  that  shall  unite  into  one  communion 
the  generations  as  they  come  and  go,  a  communion  grateful  to  the 
past,  rejoicing  in  the  present,  and  filled  with  faith  for  the  future.” 

The  chancel  was  given  by  Miss  Louisa  W.  Case  and  Miss 
Marian  R.  Case,  as  a  memorial  to  the  members  of  their  family. 
The  Arch  is  of  French  limestone,  the  Altar  is  of  marble  from 
Spanish  quarries;  the  front  panel  of  the  Altar  is  a  glass  mosaic  made 
by  Venetian  glass  workers.  The  mosaic  represents  numerous 
symbols  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity:  the  peacock  is  the  earliest 
symbol  of  immortality;  the  vine  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  Com¬ 
munion;  the  bird  is  the  symbol  of  the  human  soul;  the  butterfly  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Resurrection;  the  stars  bearing  different  numbers 
of  points  are  the  symbols  of  Christian  virtues;  and  in  the  center 
medallion  is  the  symbol  of  Jesus  Christ,  XR,  which  is  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  early  Christian  catacombs  and  sarcophagi. 

The  Nave  is  a  memorial  from  the  will  of  the  late  Horace  S. 
Sears,  to  his  father.  The  inscription  on  the  large  door  of  the  Chapel 
reads:  “This  Chapel  given  in  Memory  of  Reverend  Edmund 
Hamilton  Sears,  D.D.,  Minister  of  this  Church,  1866-1876,  by  his 
son,  Horace  Scudder  Sears.”  The  organ  screen,  carved  and  colored 
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by  artists,  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Field,  and  bears  the 
inscription:  “In  Grateful  Appreciation  from  Five  Generations  of 
the  Field  Family,  1815-1930.” 

The  organ,  made  and  installed  by  Hook  and  Hastings  of  Weston, 
is  a  memorial  of  the  First  Parish  to  Reverend  Charles  Frank 
Russell,  in  appreciation  of  his  ministry  to  this  Church.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  placed  below  the  organ  to  the  west,  reads:  “This  organ  in 
Memory  of  Reverend  Charles  Frank  Russell,  Minister  of  this 
Church,  1882-1921.  Installed  by  the  Parish,  1930.” 

In  this  Gothic  Chapel,  on  Sunday  mornings,  the  Junior  Church 
meets  for  services.  The  youthful  voices  of  the  Choir  rise  from  the 
seats  in  the  Chancel,  the  boy  ushers  are  on  duty,  and  the  bright 
faces  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  in  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
Chapel  certainly  fulfill  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Giver.  With 
able  leadership  and  devoted  teachers,  the  Junior  Church  has  be¬ 
come  a  large  and  vital  part  of  the  Parish  Organization,  and  by 
these  youthful  members  will  the  traditions  of  this  ancient  Parish 
be  carried  into  the  future. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Hanson’s  twentieth  anniversary 
would  occur  on  October  fifth,  1947,  people  could  hardly  believe 
that  two  decades  had  gone  by,  so  harmonious,  so  quietly  happy 
had  been  growth  and  progress  during  his  pastorate.  The  Parish 
had  weathered  a  war  and  a  depression,  through  ups  and  downs, 
bound  only  more  closely  together.  Mr.  Hanson  has  always  been 
constant  in  Parish  work,  visiting  the  disabled  among  his  flock,  but 
not  forgetting  the  more  fortunate.  With  people  of  all  ages,  his 
breezy,  cheering  visits  are  never  quite  long  enough — he  has  a 
wealth  of  interest  in  general  affairs,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  home 
topics.  He  has  cherished  and  furthered  former  customs,  such  as 
continuing  the  Chorus  Choir,  the  monthly  Parish  Suppers,  and  the 
activities  of  various  Societies;  there  are  also  the  more  recent 
interests  of  the  Couples  Club  and  the  Weston  Council  of  Churches. 
Moreover,  he  has  honored  the  tradition  that  since  the  Church  was 
gathered  here,  a  covenant  adopted  and  Rev.  William  Williams 
settled  as  minister  on  November  first,  1709,  there  never  has  been 
a  Sunday  without  a  service. 

In  1957,  the  September  Calendar  announced:  “In  the  fall  of 
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1927,  our  beloved  Pastor,  Reverend  Miles  Hanson,  Jr.,  was  called 
to  the  First  Parish  and  began  his  long  and  fruitful  service  to  the 
members  of  the  Parish  and  the  Community.  On  Sunday,  October 
sixth,  1957,  a  special  service  will  be  held  at  the  Church,  at  the  usual 
time,  10:45  A.M.,  in  recognition  of  this  memorable  occasion.  Mr. 
Hanson’s  predecessor,  Reverend  Dr.  Palfrey  Perkins,  Minister 
Emeritus  of  King’s  Chapel,  will  deliver  the  anniversary  sermon.  A 
reception  for  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Hanson  will  be  held  in  the 
Parish  House  immediately  following  the  service,  and  light  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served  by  members  of  the  Benevolent-Alliance.” 

As  true  today  as  when  they  were  spoken  by  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  D.D.,  are  these  words:  “Your  minister  brings  to  you  a  whole¬ 
some  sincerity,  an  inclusive  humanity,  a  manly  reverence.  He  has 
never  been  dependent  on  your  applause  or  discouraged  by  your 
lack  of  response.  He  knows  nothing  of  indirect  or  circuitous 
methods,  but  mind  and  conscience  are  straightforward.  Your  min¬ 
ister’s  influence  is  written  in  your  hearts,  and  in  your  record  of 
service  to  many  good  causes.” 

A  paragraph  from  an  article  in  the  Town  Crier  is  also  true: 
“Aside  from  his  connection  with  this  ancient  Church,  Miles  Hanson 
has  become  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Weston.  He  visits 
the  Center  every  morning,  picking  up  papers  and  mail,  and  stopping 
every  five  feet  to  chat  with  whomever  he  encounters.  He  likes  to 
preach  democracy  with  a  small  d.  He  became  an  American  citizen 
because  he  wanted  to,  he  tells  people,  not  because  he  happened  to 
be  born  that  way.” 

A  year  ago  the  members  of  the  First  Parish  were  deeply  moved 
when,  in  June  i960,  the  Meadville  Theological  School  in  Chicago 
conferred  on  Miles  Hanson,  Jr.,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


The  Congregational  Society, 
(1891-1901)  1960 


On  January  fourth,  1891,  in  the  Town  House,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society  of  Weston  held  its  first  meeting.  In  the  following 
September  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  First  Parish  was  followed 
by  transference  of  Meetings  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel.  On  October 
twenty-ninth,  1891,  the  Society  was  organized  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  and  twenty-eight  towns. 
People  were  admitted  to  membership.  Some  of  the  family  names 
have  descended  and  are  still  in  Town  Records: — Burrage,  Hastings, 
MacDonald,  Schwartz,  Warren,  Upham. 

The  reception  sermon  was  preached  by  Reverend  Dr.  Sturgis  of 
Natick;  at  a  meeting  on  the  same  day,  a  call  extended  to  Reverend 
Robert  Gordon,  a  Scotsman,  was  accepted  by  him.  On  December 
eighth,  1892,  the  Church  was  incorporated;  land  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road  at  the  corner  of  Golden  Ball  Road  had  been  purchased 
from  Albert  H.  Hews,  and  a  Chapel  erected  thereon,  with  the 
first  Service  held  on  Sunday,  December  eighteenth,  1892. 

Among  the  devoted  members  of  the  new  Society  were  Charles 
M.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Eaton;  Mr.  Eaton  was  High  School  Principal, 
later,  Superintendant  of  Weston  Schools  for  thirty-four  years. 
The  Frederick  T.  Fullers  were  faithful  attendants  also;  they  lived 
on  the  opposite  corner  of  Golden  Ball  Road.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a 
nephew  of  Margaret  Fuller,  the  noted  writer  and  Transcendentalist, 
friend  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau;  the  author  lived  at  one  time  on 
Tower  Hill  Road  in  the  house  built  by  her  uncle,  Judge  Fuller  of 
Cambridge. 

The  last  minister  of  this  valiant  little  Church  was  Reverend 
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Frank  Noyes,  from  1900  until  1901.  Then  the  financial  burden 
became  too  great  for  the  small  number  of  members  and  the  Con- 
giegational  Society  disbanded.  The  Chapel  was  sold  and  remodeled; 
it  is  now  the  residence  of  Homer  F.  Whittemore. 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  at  several  meetings,  a  number  of 
Weston  people  considered  the  possibilities  of  a  new  Congregational 
Church  in  the  Town.  As  a  result  the  first  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
Family  Vesper  Service  was  held  October  fourth,  1959,  at  the 
historic  Jones  House, — one  hundred  persons  gathered  for  the  first 
Congregational  Church  Service  in  the  Town  of  Weston  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Penner,  Minister  and  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congregational  Christian  Conference  preached  the  sermon 
on  “Building  the  Church.”  Encouragement  from  the  Conference 
resulted  in  a  gathering  of  members  and  guests  at  the  Country 
School  on  February  twenty-nine,  i960,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Charter  of  the  new  Church. 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Reverend  John  Heidt,  Spiritual 
Advisor;  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Garland,  Acting  Moderator,  conducted  the 
Meeting.  The  Church  Charter  was  presented  and  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  were  the  Officers.  The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  for 
dinner  to  reconvene  at  eight-thirty  when  the  budget  was  presented 
for  discussion.  The  Meeting  closed  with  congratulations  from 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Penner,  President  and  Minister  of  Congregational 
Churches. 

On  April  twenty-seven,  i960,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  West  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  and  Ministers 
held  at  the  Eliot  Church  in  Newton,  the  Weston  Church  was 
formally  received  into  membership  of  the  Association.  At  the 
Ceremony  the  Weston  Church  was  represented  by  Mrs.  William 
O.  Bogardus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squire  F.  Burtis,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  R. 
Carney,  Jr,  Mr.  John  M.  Cole,  Dr.  Gilbert  Garland,  Mrs.  Eugene 
O.  Hanson,  Mrs.  John  H.  Harding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
McFarlin,  Mrs.  Laymon  N.  Miller,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Ross. 
Dr.  Garland  announced  at  the  Meeting,  that  Reverend  John  A. 
Heidt,  Spiritual  Advisor  since  1959,  would  become  the  full-time 
Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Weston  on  September  first, 
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i960.  On  Sunday,  October  ninth,  in  the  Country  School,  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  Reverend  John  Heidt  and  his  family  was  given  by  the 
Church;  to  this  were  invited  all  members  and  friends  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  a  welcome  to  the 
Heidt  family. 

There  is  a  thriving  Church  School  with  a  program  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  many  young  people;  they  are  given  to  feel  that  their 
help  is  necessary  in  the  new  project  and  that  they  are  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  future.  To  this  end,  there  are  a  Senior  Fellowship,  a 
Junior  High  Seminar  and  a  Pilgrim  Fellowship  Society;  there  are 
also  many  Sub-Committees  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  vital 
young  Parish  in  this  early  Puritan  Town  of  Weston. 


St.  Peter’s  Parish,  1898 


As  years  went  on  and  the  Town  grew  in  population,  other 
Church  Parishes  were  organized  and  shared  in  the  early  traditions. 
In  1898,  although  there  was  not  a  settled  Rector,  Episcopal 
Church  Services  were  held  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
“Schoolhouse  on  the  Rock,”  a  true  historic  landmark  dating  from 
1793.  When  the  Town  sold  the  little  schoolhouse  in  1901, 
Episcopal  services  were  transferred  to  Laxfield,  the  beautiful 
George  Fiske  estate  on  Concord  Road.  The  Rector  was  Reverend 
Arthur  B.  Papineau  of  St.  George’s  Church  in  Maynard. 

After  church  services  were  over  in  Maynard,  the  Reverend 
Father,  still  in  his  long  straight  black  cassock,  his  round  clerical 
hat  on  his  head,  would  mount  his  bicycle  and  pedal  his  way  to 
the  Fiske  home,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Laxfield,  Father  Papineau  would  sleep  soundly  for  an 
hour,  then  refreshed,  would  rise  and  conduct  prayers  for  the 
people  in  Weston.  As  more  and  more  adherents  attended  the 
services  at  Laxfield,  and  the  rooms  became  filled  to  capacity,  one 
day  a  notice  in  the  Waltham  paper  stated  that  Reverend  Arthur 
B.  Papineau  would  hold  services  and  preach  on  Sunday,  February 
twelfth,  1905,  in  the  Weston  Town  Flouse;  these  services  were 
continued  for  thirteen  years. 

Father  Papineau  was  much  loved.  “Fie  was  an  extremely  high 
churchman,  who  might  even  be  called  a  zealot,  but  everyone  liked 
him  within  and  beyond  the  Parish — by  one  of  his  congregation  he 
was  said  to  be,  ‘an  Angel  on  two  feet.’  ”  Nothing  ever  kept  him 
from  making  the  trip  from  Maynard;  if  it  rained  he  wore  a  huge 
rubber  cape  that  fitted  snugly  about  his  neck  and  wrists  and  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  handlebars,  and  thus  slightly  protected  would  set 
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off  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  When  there  was  snow,  the  Reverend 
Father  would  come  by  train  to  Stony  Brook  Station,  there  to  be 
met  by  Chief  Patrick  McAuliffe  with  one  of  the  great  school 
sleighs  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses. 

On  January  first,  1914,  the  Weston  Mission  became  officially  a 
Mission  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  with  the  ever  faithful 
Father  Papineau  still  tending  his  flock.  In  an  article  written  by 
the  Reverend  Father,  he  says  that  St.  Peter’s  was  named  for  St. 
Peter’s  Church  in  Weston,  England,  a  small  Parish  on  the  North 
Sea  not  far  from  Yarmouth  and  Ipswich. 

With  deep  regret  and  great  reluctance,  toward  the  end  of  1914, 
the  Vestry  accepted  the  resignation  of  Reverend  Father  Papineau; 
however  he  continued  to  serve  until  December,  1915.  At  the  Town 
House,  November  twenty-ninth  of  that  year,  Father  Papineau  was 
given  a  farewell  reception;  Warden  Harry  Warren  presented  him 
with  a  purse  of  gold  from  his  parishioners  and  in  response,  the 
Reverend  Father  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  his  long  association 
with  the  people  of  St.  Peter’s  Mission,  and  of  his  great  regard  for 
them. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Papineau  on  December  first,  1915,  was 
Reverend  Frederick  A.  Reeve.  Early  in  his  pastorate,  the  Parish 
bought  from  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lamson  a  plot  of  land  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  and  on  November  twenty-eighth,  1917,  “a  bitterly 
cold  day,”  the  cornerstone  of  a  Church  edifice  was  laid  by  Right 
Reverend  Samuel  G.  Babcock,  D.D.  On  the  same  day,  on  Salem 
Street  in  Boston,  the  cornerstone  of  a  Chapel  adjoining  Christ 
Church,  the  historic  Old  North  Church,  was  laid  by  Bishop  Law¬ 
rence. 

In  less  than  a  year,  in  Weston,  on  September  fifteenth,  1918,  the 
first  service  was  held  in  an  unfinished  edifice,  but  only  one  month 
later  on  October  twenty-seventh,  the  Church  was  consecrated  by 
Right  Reverend  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Confirmation  Service  followed. 

After  the  resignation  on  September  fifteenth,  1920,  of  Reverend 
Frederick  Reeve,  on  April  sixth,  1921,  Reverend  William  D. 
Parsons  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Peter’s.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
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a  committee  appointed  to  secure  a  Rectory,  aided  by  the  generous 
gift  from  William  T.  Farley  of  $5000.  reported  the  purchase  of 
the  homelike  and  attractive  house  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  about 
one  eighth  of  a  mile  west  from  the  Church.  On  May  nineteenth, 
1924,  the  Vestry  adopted  a  Constitution  and  By  Laws. 

When  the  resignation  of  Reverend  William  Parsons  had  been 
regretfully  accepted  in  May,  1927,  a  call  was  extended  to  Dr. 
John  H.  Cabot  of  Boston,  a  high  churchman,  to  become  Rector  of 
the  Weston  Parish.  During  Dr.  Cabot’s  short  ministry  the  Church 
building  was  completed  and,  as  he  announced  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  1930,  “was  almost  paid  for.” 

In  1932,  with  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cabot,  Reverend  Stephen 
Webster  became  the  fifth  Rector  of  this  growing  Parish.  Father 
Webster  was  the  War  minister;  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  when  our  country  joined  the  Allies,  he  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  serve  as  a  Chaplain  with  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces;  this  was  granted  by  the  Vestry  on  October 
sixth,  1940.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  1941,  Reverend  Egisto  F. 
Chauncey  preached  his  first  sermon  as  acting  Rector.  As  a  war 
measure  due  to  gasoline  rationing,  the  custom  of  having  a  united 
Family  Worship  service  was  adopted  and  has  become  a  powerful 
feature  in  the  growth  of  Church  membership. 

In  1945  to  be  Parish  Secretary  as  well  as  governing  head  of  the 
Church  School,  came  Miss  Mary  E.  Bews,  in  the  minds  of  the 
parishioners  another  “Angel  on  two  feet.  As  Dr.  Chauncey  writes, 
“Her  services  then  were  valuable,  now  they  are  invaluable.  Mary 
Bews  has  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  our  townspeople. 

From  1953  until  1957,  special  activities  were  concerned  with 
the  need  of  a  larger  church  building.  On  May  tenth,  1953,  at  a 
Vestry  Meeting,  a  Building  Committee  of  seven  members  was 
appointed;  many  sub-committees  organized  money-making  projects 
with  such  success  that  on  November  thirtieth,  1957,  on  land  given 
by  Charles  O.  Richardson,  Esq.,  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
handsome  Georgian  edifice  was  laid  by  Right  Reverend  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  During  these  years 
of  growth  of  the  Weston  Parish,  in  195 5’  the  General  Convention 
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of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  passed  a 
Canon  limiting  the  term  of  service  of  a  Rector;  having  completed 
the  stated  time,  on  December  twenty-sixth,  1956,  Dr.  Chauncey  re¬ 
signed  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish.  Shortly  after,  by  action 
of  the  Vestry,  he  was  appointed  Rector  Emeritus  of  the  Mission 
with  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  live  at  the  Rectory.  A  call 
extended  to  Reverend  Philip  S.  Krug  was  accepted;  he  held  his 
first  service  February  second,  1957,  and  is  today  the  Rector  of 
this  active  Mission. 

The  Dedication  of  the  new  St.  Peter’s  Church  was  on  December 
fourteenth,  1958  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts  officiating.  After  an  impressive  service  came  the 
final  Presentation  of  the  Keys  to  the  Rector,  who  accepted  them 
with  the  words:  “On  behalf  of  all  who  may  enter  these  walls,  I 
receive  these  Keys  signifying  the  completion  and  the  dedication  of 
this  Edifice.”  Then  candles  were  lighted  on  the  Altar. 


The  Church  of  St.  Julia,  1921 


The  first  Catholic  masses  in  Weston  were  celebrated  in  the  new 
Town  House  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Common,  on  Sunday, 
April  eleventh,  1919;  the  first  Pastor  was  Reverend  William  J. 
Foley.  After  only  two  years  on  August  fifteenth,  1921,  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road  across  from  the  Common,  ground  was  broken 
for  a  Church;  at  a  time  when  there  were  hardly  more  than  one 
hundred  people  of  his  faith  in  the  Town,  Father  Foley  worked 
untiringly  to  raise  funds  for  the  Norman-Gothic  stone  edifice  that 
rose  there;  he  came  every  day  from  his  parish  in  Roxbury  to  over¬ 
see  the  building  of  St.  Julia’s  Church.  The  name  is  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  so  far  as  is  known  the  only  church  in  the  country  so 
titled. 

On  December  twenty-sixth,  1921,  a  Boston  newspaper  carried 
the  message: — “This  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  the  Catholic 
people  of  Weston,  because  they  participated  this  morning  and 
tonight  at  the  first  service  held  in  the  new  Church  of  St.  Julia  on 
the  Boston  Post  Road  near  the  center  of  the  town.”  And  another, 
later,  “Cardinal  O’Connell  and  eight  priests  of  the  Diocese  will 
formally  dedicate  St.  Julia’s  Church  in  Weston,  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  twenty-eight,  1922.  Following  the  blessing  he  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  about  thirty-three  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Parish.” 

The  dwelling  house  that  formerly  stood  on  the  plot  of  land  and 
fronted  on  the  Post  Road,  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  Church 
and  became  the  Rectory,  thereby  preserving  one  of  the  valuable 
landmarks  of  the  Town.  Built  in  the  early  1800’s,  it  was  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  a  prosperous  Boston  merchant,  Charles 
Merriam,  Esq.;  in  1859,  Mr.  Merriam  donated  to  the  recently 
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established  Weston  Town  Library,  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  is  still  in  use  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  resident  priests  at  St.  Julia’s  together  with  the  Pastors  of 
the  other  Parishes  have  always  been  interested  in,  and  helpful  in 
furthering  Town  projects  particularly  in  an  emergency  such  as 
the  late  War.  At  that  time  also  the  ladies  of  the  Catholic  Sodality 
were  faithful  in  attendance  for  the  war  work  carried  on  at  the 
Town  House. 

Only  four  Pastors  have  served  this  country  Parish  over  the 
years: — Father  Foley  until  February,  1923,  followed  by  Reverend 
Walter  F.  Sweeney.  In  December,  1937,  came  Reverend  John  F. 
McGlinchey,  who  was  Rector  until  1951.  Reverend  Frank  M. 
Graf  was  Administrator  until  1956,  then  became  Pastor  in  April, 
i960.  To  his  kindness  and  patience  is  due  this  interesting  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  Christian  Science  Society,  1950 


Following  Town  tradition,  the  Christian  Science  Society  of 
Weston,  a  branch  of  the  Mother  Church,  The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  held  the  first  service  in  the  Town 
House.  This  was  on  April  ninth,  1950,  the  growth  in  the  denomi¬ 
nation  being  very  great  after  World  War  II.  Founded  by  a  native 
of  New  England,  and  with  National  Headquarters  in  Boston,  the 
Society  seems  well  placed  in  such  an  early  New  England  setting 
as  the  Town  of  Weston.  Sunday  morning  services  are  held  regu¬ 
larly  as  well  as  a  Sunday  School  for  young  people  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  with  a  nursery  for  younger  children. 

In  November,  1958,  the  Society  bought  the  former  building  of 
St.  Peter  s  Church  on  the  Boston  Post  Road,  and  after  extensive 
changes  and  modifications,  on  February  eighth,  1959,  held  two 
services  to  observe  the  opening  of  the  new  home.  Later  in  the 
year,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Society  opened  a  reading  room  to 
be  available  three  days  in  the  week,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  from  twelve  o’clock  noon  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  possible  to  read,  to  borrow,  or  to  purchase  the  Bible,  the  writings 
of  the  Founder,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  all  authorized  Christian 
Science  Literature. 

With  no  minister  or  pastor,  a  First  Reader  and  a  Second  Reader 
are  chosen  from  the  Congregation  and  hold  the  office  for  a  stated 
time.  The  Reader  each  week  uses  a  prepared  Lesson  or  Sermon 
on  a  given  subject  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  Christian  Science 
textbook,  Science  and  Health ,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  The  same  Lesson-Sermon  is  used  on  any  given  Sun¬ 
day  by  all  Christian  Science  Churches  in  the  world. 
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In  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Weston  Town  Library  from 
the  Fall  of  1857  to  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  in  1957,  two 
outstanding  facts  appear;  first,  the  personality  and  faithfulness  of 
the  Trustees,  and  second,  the  devotion  and  industry  of  the  Librar¬ 
ians  and  all  Assistants. 

In  the  winter  of  1856-57,  the  citizens  of  Weston  met  in  the 
Town  House  and  decided  by  vote,  “that  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  Town  could  be  most  economically  and  effectually  secured 
by  a  free  public  library.”  A  committee  of  three  men  was  appointed, 
Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  Dr.  Otis  E.  Hunt,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Top- 
liff,  “to  initiate  the  movement  at  a  suitable  time.” 

In  the  early  summer  following,  by  request  of  this  Committee, 
the  benevolent  societies  of  the  several  parishes,  the  Baptist,  the 
First  Parish,  and  the  Methodist,  nominated  twelve  persons,  “five 
gentlemen  and  seven  ladies,  to  consult  together  and  determine  what 
plan  of  procedure  would  most  acceptably  and  efficiently  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  in  view”.  One  midsummer  evening  in  1857,  these 
people  met  in  the  Town  House  and,  “after  mature  deliberation  and 
mutual  conference  decided  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  proceed¬ 
ing  would  be  by  voluntary  contributions  of  our  people.”  They 
supervised  a  subscription  in  the  six  school  districts  that  totalled 
about  $500  in  money  and  a  donation  of  books  valued  at  $70. 

Upon  this  report,  the  Town  in  a  legal  Town  Meeting  held 
November  3,  1857,  “established  a  Library  for  the  use  of  all  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  specified  age,  to  be  called  the  Weston  Town 
Library,  and  chose  a  committee  who  were  authorized  to  receive 
donations;  all  property  given  for  the  creating  of  a  library  to  be 
delivered  to  them.”  The  important  by-laws  were:  “1.  For  delivery 
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and  return  of  books,  the  Library  shall  be  open  every  other  Satur¬ 
day  from  three  to  five,  and  every  Saturday  from  seven  to  nine;  it 
shall  be  open  every  Town  Meeting  day,  at  the  same  hours.  2.  The 
age  limit  shall  be  sixteen  years.  3.  The  salary  of  the  Librarian  shall 
be  forty  dollars  per  annum.”  This  library  was  shelved  in  a  small 
room  in  the  Town  House  that  was  built  in  1847  and  stood  just 
across  the  square  from  the  present  Library  building,  facing  south. 
The  first  Librarian  was  Mr.  John  Coburn,  a  descendant  of  early 
Weston  settlers.  He  served  ably  and  devotedly  for  thirty-six  years, 
1857-1893. 

Beginning  with  1859,  through  the  years,  gifts  have  been  made 
to  the  Library  or  have  been  left  by  will,  the  income  to  be  spent 
for  books  and  periodicals  and  other  Library  purposes.  F or  twenty 
years,  from  1889—1909,  Mr.  Francis  Blake  gave  his  salary  as  Select¬ 
man  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  since  1887  the  yearly  dog 
license  refund  has  been  voted  to  the  Library.  In  1887,  this  refund 
amounted  to  $278.10;  in  1956,  to  $1807.35;  in  i960,  to  $1878.59. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Library  Trustees  are  most  interesting, 
even  fascinating  reading,  not  only  as  records  of  the  loyal  labors  of 
our  citizens,  but  because  of  the  moral  instructions  they  often  con¬ 
tain.  The  Board  itself  always  has  been  composed  of  three  members, 
including  often  a  minister  of  one  parish  or  another. 

According  to  the  first  published  list,  in  1861,  books  were  classi¬ 
fied  under  these  divisions:  Agriculture  (Weston  was  still  a  farm¬ 
ers’  town),  Biography,  Fiction,  History,  Juvenile,  Religious  and 
Moral,  Scientific,  Travels.  Under  Agriculture  are  many  alluring 
titles:  Ten  Acres  Enough,  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor,  The  Mysteries 
of  Beekeeping,  and  always,  United  States  and  Commonwealth  Agri¬ 
cultural  Reports.  Under  Fiction  are  the  good  friends,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Holmes,  Trollope, 
with  Mrs.  Southworth’s  The  Fatal  Marriage;  and  j.  S.  Saunders’ 
Shadow  in  the  House ,  and  Struggle  for  Life ,  that  might  have  been 
“whodunits.”  “In  this  year,  (1861),  besides  174  new  books  pur¬ 
chased  with  money  donated,  somewhat  more  than  200  volumes 
have  been  given.”  As  early  as  1861,  there  are  comments  “that  fic¬ 
tion  is  more  generally  read  than  any  other  division  of  the  Library. 
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.  .  .  In  selection  of  these  books,  the  Committee  have  used  con¬ 
siderable  discrimination.  We  believe  that  most  of  these  novels  have 
literary  merit,  and  exert  a  salutary,  elevating  influence,  while  none 
of  them  are  directly  immoral  or  vitiating.  Let  fictitious  works  have 
their  proportion  of  time,  and  they  refine,  amuse,  and  instruct;  let 
them  absorb  the  entire  attention,  and  they  debilitate  the  mind, 
morbidly  excite  the  sensibilities,  and  render  their  devotee  nervous 
and  impractical.  We  caution  readers  against  their  disproportionate 
use.”  In  1861,  also,  “the  room  that  now  contains  the  library  is  too 
small  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  furnish  space  for  all  to  stand  on, 
who  are  sometimes  present  on  library  days;  much  less  for  any 
considerable  number  to  sit.  A  library  room  is  not  only  for  delivery 
of  books,  but  for  social  intercourse  and  friendly  greeting,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  settees  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
desire  to  sit.” 

From  the  rather  long  report  of  1862,  is  this  item:  “At  the  an¬ 
nual  inspection  of  books  in  April,  the  library  contained  2,100 
volumes,  from  which  we  laid  aside  forty-six  that  needed  rebinding. 
Some  books  bore  marks  of  harsh  usage.  Some  were  defaced  and 
injured  by  pencil  marks  upon  the  leaves.  If  persons  who  do  not 
value  the  library  enough  to  prevent  them  from  marring  and 
defacing  the  books,  would  be  kind  enough  not  to  use  it  at  all,  they 
would  confer  a  favor  on  the  community  who  not  only  prize  a  good 
book,  but  are  pained  to  see  that  it  has  been  wantonly  injured.” 

The  plea  for  larger  space  continues  in  1863,  when  there  were 
listed  2,200  volumes,  “several  hundred  books  are  now  piled, 
packed,  and  tucked  away,  inaccessible  to  the  public.”  However, 
these  were  the  Civil  War  years.  In  1865,  “The  number  of  books 
added  the  past  year  is  much  smaller  than  usual,  from  the  fact  that 
our  funds  have  been  diminished,  while  the  price  of  books  has 
nearly  doubled.  A  great  and  pressing  want  is  suitable  room  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  books.” 

At  last,  in  1867,  is  a  report  of  the  “Committee  for  the  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Town  House,  and  Erection  of  a  Marble  Tablet  in 
Memory  of  Fallen  Soldiers.”  A  20-foot  extension  had  been  added, 
the  total  expense,  $4120.  And  the  Library  Committee  writes:  “In 
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submitting  our  Annual  Report,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
pressing  want  which  has  been  the  burden  of  many  preceding 
reports,  has,  by  the  generous  action  of  the  Town,  been  fully  met. 
A  room  has  now  been  provided  sufficiently  ample,  not  only  for 
the  present  use  but  for  the  prospective  requirements  of  the  Library. 
We  are  also  exceedingly  gratified  to  know  that  the  citizens  heartily 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  Town  in  providing  a  room  for  the 
Library  by  additional  funds  from  a  social  gathering  and  fair, 
amounting  to  $400,  for  carpeting  and  furnishing  the  room.  We 
have  now  a  place  to  which  we  can  take  our  visiting  friends  with  a 
commendable  feeling  of  pride,  to  show  them  in  what  estimation  a 
free  Library  is  held  by  the  people  of  Weston.” 

In  1871,  the  Trustees  are  still  worrying  for  fear  the  citizens 
may  go  light-minded.  “The  market  is  flooded  with  works  of  fic¬ 
tion,  some  of  which  will  be  of  more  than  transient  interest,  but 
most  of  which  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Sometimes  a  work  is  called 
for  which  is  making  a  sensation  in  reading  circles,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  buy  it  and  read  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  what 
the  popular  taste  is  and  on  what  thin  pabulum  its  cravings  are 
satisfied.  There  are  people  who  will  read  story  books  merely  for 
the  excitement  of  the  story  itself,  and  because  such  reading  re¬ 
quires  no  intellectual  or  moral  effort.  We  doubt  whether  such 
reading  tends  to  any  other  result  than  confirmed  moral  indolence 
and  emptiness  of  both  heart  and  brain.  We  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  historical  reading.  There  certainly 
ought  to  be.” 

In  1880,  the  Trustees  wrote  that  there  was  not  so  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  fiction  circulated.  “This  is  a  good  exhibit;  it  shows  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  books  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  which  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  large  number  of  interesting  books  of  travel  and 
biography  which  have  been  added  during  the  year.”  “The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  books  has  been  very  great  this  past  year;  many  of 
them  bear  marks  of  rough  usage,  others  have  been  marred  and 
disfigured  in  an  unseemly  manner.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  we  would 
suggest  to  people  who  must  have  books  to  scribble  on,  that  they 
ought  to  buy  them  with  their  own  money.” 
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In  1881,  changes  in  the  Town  House  gave  added  book-room  of 
14  feet  by  32  feet,  in  which  were  shelved  5000  volumes.  In  this 
year  the  Library  was  opened  on  Wednesday  from  one  to  five. 

However,  the  few  additional  feet  of  stack-room  soon  proved  to 
be  inadequate.  In  1889,  the  Trustees  advised  that  the  Library  would 
soon  outgrow  its  quarters,  and  that  of  two  plans,  either  making 
alterations  in  the  present  room,  or  erecting  a  separate  building, 
they  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
the  latter  alternative,  and  recommended  that  measures  be  taken  to 
secure  a  proper  site. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting  on  March  28, 
1892,  the  Committee  on  Library  site  presented  a  plan  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bowditch,  for  making  a  beautiful  Town  center.  This  included 
buying  of  the  Cutting  lot,  at  the  corner  of  School  Street  and  the 
Boston  Post  Road,  for  the  Library,  while  on  the  westerly  side  is 
located  an  Inn.  This  comment  is  a  part  of  the  report:  By  locating 
a  village  inn  upon  the  plan,  your  Committee  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  Town  should  go  into  the  hotel  business.  But  they 
do  believe  that  a  pretty  wayside  inn,  after  the  manner  of  New 
England  fifty  years  ago,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Town  so 
that  Weston  may  be  able  to  entertain  man  and  beast,  instead  of 
obliging  them  to  move  on  to  the  next  town.”  In  1893,  the  Town 
voted  to  buy  the  land  for  the  Library  site;  and  on  February  27, 
1894,  for  the  sum  of  $7500,  the  title  of  the  Cutting  estate  passed 
to  the  Town.  In  1894,  the  Library  was  open  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Another  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  Trustees  reads,  “In  some  cases,  in  stormy  weather,  the 
books  come  in  very  wet  and  dirty,  with  every  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  upon  the  not-too-clean  bottom  of  a  wagon.  Paper  is 
cheap  and  it  would  be  but  little  work  to  do  them  up  and  keep 

them  protected  from  the  weather.” 

With  the  buying  of  a  library  site  in  1894,  the  Town  seems  to 

have  retired  into  safe  security  as  to  a  building.  The  new  High 
School  Loan  was  to  be  met,  and  besides,  as  an  able  citizen  who  had 
had  some  experience  in  town  office-holding  once  said,  “Town 
meeting  never  does  anything  in  haste.”  So  in  1895,  the  faithful 
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Trustees  return  to  the  attack.  Their  report  reads:  “The  narrow 
escape  of  the  Town  House  last  summer  from  destruction  by  fire 
should  be  a  strong  reminder  of  the  importance  of  providing  a  safer 
place  for  our  Library.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  the  town  will  feel 
disposed  before  long  to  provide  a  suitable  building.”  And  in  1898, 
“Aside  from  the  lack  of  room  and  danger  from  fire,  there  are  times 
when  noises  from  the  hall  above,  (which  is  in  frequent  use  for 
dances  and  public  meetings)  make  quiet  reading  and  study  in  the 
Library  room  impossible.  There  is  a  plan  to  alter  the  Cutting  house 
now  upon  the  Library  site  and  adapt  it  for  Library  purposes.  This 
makeshift  seems  to  us  hardly  worth  while,  and  we  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  subject.”  Such 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Moderator  according  to  a  vote 
at  the  annual  Town  Meeting  in  March,  1898. 

On  March  6,  1899,  this  special  committee  reported  that  “in 
view  of  the  $20,000  Brick  High  School  Building  Loan,  and  having 
regard  to  the  present  financial  resources  of  the  Town,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new  debt  for 
a  Library  building.  AVhile  the  Committee  cannot  state  too  strongly 
the  pressing  need  of  a  new  Library  building,  they  are,  nevertheless 
convinced  that  this  need  cannot  be  met  at  once — except  by  private 
munificence, — without  a  violation  of  the  traditional  conservatism 
of  the  Town  in  financial  methods.  .  .  .  They  are  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  committee  shall 
be  appointed  with  full  powers  to  obtain  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  a  new  building  for  a  Town  Library;  and  that  said 
committee  shall  report  at  a  special  Town  Meeting  to  be  held  on  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  Assessors’  determination  of  the  valuation 
and  tax  rate  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

At  the  annual  Town  Meeting  three  weeks  later,  March  27,  1899, 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  “to  obtain  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  for  a  new  building  for  the  Town  Library.”  In 
spite  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  architect,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Jenney,  the  Town  Fathers,  and  the  Citizens,  at  a  special 
Town  Meeting  on  August  24,  1899,  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates  were  presented  by  this  Committee,  the  Town  Treasurer 
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was  authorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of  $40,000,  to  be  called  die 
Town  Library  Loan,  and  the  same  five  Citizens  were  “hereby 
appointed  a  Committee  with  full  authority  to  expend  so  much  of 
the  Town  Library  Loan  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  on  the  present  Town  Library 
Site.  .  .  .  and  that  this  Committee  have  full  power  to  make  any 
disposition  of  the  buildings  now  on  said  lot.”  Concerning  the  loan, 
the  Selectmen  reported:  “As  gratifying  evidence  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  good  financial  standing  of  the  Town,  the  Board  have  to 
announce  that  the  ten  notes  establishing  the  Public  Library  Loan 
of  $40,000,  were  bought  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

When  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fiske  heard  that  the  historic  Cutting 
house  was  to  be  taken  down,  he  bought  it  of  the  Town,  and 
moved  it  to  its  present  site  on  Church  Street,  on  land  adjoining  the 
property  of  the  fine  old  Colonel  Marshall  mansion.  With  this 
removal,  work  on  the  new  Library  building  began  at  once,  in 
November,  1899. 

From  the  Trustees’  report  for  the  year  1900,  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  opening  of  the  new  building:  “To  the  Trustees,  it  hardly 
seems  natural  to  close  this  report  without  asking  for  a  new  Library 
building  as  has  been  their  invariable  custom  for  the  last  ten  years. 
But  the  munificent  action  of  the  Town  has  now  forever  removed 
this  necessity.  The  new  building  is  fulfilling  all  their  expectations 
for  the  convenience,  pleasure,  and  well-being  of  the  residents  of 
the  Town.”  The  Library  at  this  time  contained  12,423  volumes, 
and  was  open  six  days  in  the  week. 

The  story  of  the  years  following  this  important  event  is  largely 
a  record  of  the  usual  Library  routine.  In  1903  occurred  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Robbins,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since 
1872.  “The  Town  has  already  expressed  through  the  vote  passed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  its  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Robbins’  services  to  the  Library  during  his  long  term  of 
office  and  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  his  death.  As  time  passes 
we  realize  yet  more  fully  how  much  the  Library  owes  to  his 
wise  counsels  and  watchful  care,  and  rejoice  that  his  devotion  to 
its  best  interests  has  been  of  permanent  value  in  promoting  its 
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growth  and  prosperity.”  In  1903  also:  “The  community  suffers  a 
very  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our  Librarian,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
White.  She  took  charge  of  the  Library  in  1893,  and  since  then  has 
devoted  her  time  and  her  talents  without  stint  to  its  interests.  Miss 
White  was  in  every  way  an  ideal  Librarian.  Her  unfailing  cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindness,  her  remarkable  efficiency  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Library,  and  her  fine  intellectual  endowments  and 
literary  judgment,  all  endeared  her  to  the  community  whose  in¬ 
terests  she  so  faithfully  served.”  The  Trustees  considered  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Maude  M.  Pennock  to  take  her 
place.  Miss  Pennock  was  a  resident  of  Weston  and  had  served  as 
Assistant  to  Miss  White  thus  gaining  experience  in  the  thorough 
and  painstaking  methods  of  the  latter. 

Believing  that  many  persons  preferred  the  old  way  of  choosing 
books  at  home,  and  as  it  was  more  than  ten  years  since  a  catalogue 
had  been  published,  in  1906  the  Trustees  asked  the  Town  for  an 
increase  of  $800  to  the  usual  appropriation  of  $2000  in  order  to 
have  printed  an  up-to-date  volume  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library, 
then  17,198. 

In  1912,  the  Kendal  Green  Branch  was  established.  Space  was 
provided  in  the  Vestry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  where 
cases  were  set  up  to  hold  several  hundred  books.  These  were 
replaced  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  selections,  while  books 
called  for  by  card  were  delivered  from  the  main  Library. 

The  Children’s  Room,  originally  in  the  alcove  at  the  right  of 
the  entrance  door,  became  so  popular  and  its  demands  so  great 
that  in  1912  the  Record  states:  “The  capacity  of  the  Children’s 
Reading-room  is  more  and  more  inadequate  both  in  shelfroom  for 
the  books,  and  sitting-room  for  the  children.  It  already  will  not 
hold  all  the  books  it  is  desirable  to  keep  there  nor  all  the  children 
that  desire  to  read  them.  Its  enlargement  must  soon  be  seriously 
considered.” 

In  1914,  the  Library  received  a  valuable  gift  from  Mr.  Robert 
Winsor,  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches ,  a  magnificent  and 
costly  imported  work  of  which  only  506  copies,  for  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  were  printed  at  the  Arden 
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Press,  Letchworth,  England.  This  book  contains  a  description  and 
illustrations  of  the  old  silver  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Weston, 
still  in  use. 

The  need  of  a  larger  Children’s  Room  remained  pressing.  In 
1918  the  space  under  the  stack  room  became  available  when  the 
Town  Clerk  ceased  using  it  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  Town 
House.  The  Trustees  in  the  years  1918-1921  urged  remodelling  of 
this  space  for  a  Children’s  Room.  With  the  aid  of  a  gift  of  $5000 
from  Miss  Louisa  W.  Case,  one  of  the  Trustees,  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  in  1922  the  present  inviting  Children’s  Room,  known 
as  the  Rosamond  Freeman  Room,  was  opened.  Since  then  the 
Room  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  E.  Mosher. 

In  1924,  as  in  earlier  reports,  the  Trustees  are  troubled  about 
light  reading:  “The  class  of  books  most  in  demand  by  patrons  of 
the  Library  is  fiction.  In  the  fiction  offered  to  us  are  many  stories 
of  great  merit.  The  bulk  of  them,  however,  are  ephemeral  and 
forgotten  within  a  few  weeks  after  their  publication.  They  are 
sought  by  Library  readers  in  consequences  of  suggestions  made 
in  the  advertising  matter  of  the  publishers,  who  are  seeking  to 
sell  them.  Many  of  this  class  of  books  are  vicious,  none  of  them 
are  of  any  permanent  value  to  the  Library,  and,  finally,  they  oc¬ 
cupy  space  on  the  shelves  that  should  be  filled  by  live  and  working 
books.” 

In  1926,  there  was  great  regret  when  the  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins 
left  Weston.  “Mr.  Perkins’  ideals  for  the  Library  were  high,  and 
his  culture  and  good  judgment  enabled  him  to  work  efficiently 
for  it.  Some  proportion  between  books  of  temporary  interest  and 
those  of  more  permanent  value  must  be  kept.  This  means  that 
books  offered  must  be  appraised  and  valued,  book  by  book.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  in  such  work.  Mr.  Perkins  performed 
it  conscientiously  and  with  rare  judgment  and  taste.  Our  Library 
is  a  much  better  one  by  reason  of  his  efforts  in  its  behalf.”  In  this 
year,  the  Trustees  recommended  that  the  Kendal  Green  Branch 
be  discontinued.  The  will  of  Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears,  Library  Trustee 
from  1887  to  1921,  had  given  to  the  Town  the  Ellen  Sears  Fund, 
“the  income  to  be  expended  for  the  assistance  of  the  Librarian  or 
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Librarians  or  her  or  his  assistants  in  case  of  sickness  or  for  vacation 
expenses  as  an  addition  to  and  never  a  part  of  their  regular  salaries .” 
The  income  was  used  for  the  first  time  this  year,  1926,  happily  for 
a  vacation. 

In  1927,  fiction  is  again  reviewed.  “The  outstanding  writers  of 
fiction  today  are,  in  the  main,  of  the  so-called  modern  school.  They 
are  blatant  and  vulgar  and  have  a  host  of  imitators  who  lack 
literary  taste  and  technique.” 

1928.  “The  Library  has  suffered  a  great  loss  during  the  year  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Johnson,”  a  Trustee  since  1903.  He 
gave  to  the  Library  “the  serious  attention  of  an  able  mind,  a 
superior  literary  judgment,  and  a  sound  practical  sense.  .  .  .  Such 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Town  is  worthy  the  best 
tradition  of  New  England.”  By  joint  action  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Library  and  the  Selectmen,  Mr.  Grant  M.  Palmer,  Jr.  was 
elected  to  serve  until  the  Annual  Town  Meeting. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Sears’s  bequest  has  again  been  drawn  on  for  vaca¬ 
tion  expenses  of  the  Library  Staff.  This  bequest  is  at  least  one 
proof  that  sometimes  the  good  men  do,  as  well  as  the  evil  men  do, 
lives  after  them  and  is  not,  as  the  poet  says  so  often  happens, 
“interred  with  their  bones.”  “During  the  month  of  November  the 
Town  suffered  a  loss  in  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Merrill 
French,  who  had  served  long  and  faithfully  as  Custodian  of  the 
Library.  His  quiet  and  dignified  presence  and  his  cheerful  face 
will  be  much  missed,  but  he  will  still  live  in  the  memory  of  his 
many  friends.” 

The  personal  touch  in  the  report  of  1934  is  worthy  of  some 
thought  today:  “A  considerable  number  of  copies  of  ephemeral 
literature,  ‘the  latest  novel’,  is  desired  by  many  readers;  money 
spent  for  such  books,  of  no  lasting  value,  must  often  be  taken  from 
the  departments  of  history,  biography  or  reference,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  these  departments  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  other  readers. 
A  proper  balance  of  spending  is  difficult  to  maintain  and  no  course 
of  action  is  satisfactory  to  all  patrons.”  The  Trustees  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  circulation  had  increased  from  about 
24,000  books  in  1925,  to  nearly  38,000  in  1935;  “a  considerable 
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part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Children’s 
Department  and  is  for  that  reason  especially  gratifying.” 

Miss  Louisa  W.  Case,  who  had  served  as  Trustee  since  1921, 
resigned  in  1937.  The  other  Trustees  expressed  “deep  regret,  and 
appreciation  for  her  sixteen  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service 
to  the  Library  and  to  the  Town,  and  of  friendly  and  helpful 
cooperation  with  her  colleagues.”  The  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  Jr. 
was  elected  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting  to  serve  the  remaining 
two  years  of  her  term. 

In  February,  1939,  Miss  Maude  M.  Pennock  resigned  as  Li¬ 
brarian.  Appointed  in  1903,  Miss  Pennock  had  served  the  Town 
for  thirty-six  years.  The  Trustees  stated  that  “her  devotion  and 
ability  have  been  the  principal  factors  in  developing  the  Library 
to  its  present  state,”  and  that  hers  was  “a  notable  career  which 
speaks  for  itself  better  than  we  can.” 

With  the  coming  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1941,  the 
Library  became  a  Community  Center  for  many  activities.  Defense 
stamps  were  on  sale,  the  Librarian  was  in  charge  for  Weston  of 
the  Victory  Book  Campaign,  with  the  Library  the  local  collecting 
point  for  the  Town;  classes  were  held  in  Nutrition  and  in  the 
Care  of  Children,  with  instructors  sent  from  the  State  House, 
whence  came  the  examination  papers  after  the  completion  of  each 
course.  In  this  year,  1941,  the  Weston  Garden  Club  began  to 
place  flowers  in  the  Library. 

After  the  stress  of  the  war  years,  Library  activities  became 
normal.  The  Trustees  in  1946  were  very  fortunate  in  appointing 
as  Librarian,  Miss  Judith  E.  Stromdahl,  formerly  with  the  Lynn 
Public  Library.  Of  great  importance  to  Miss  Stromdahl  was  Li¬ 
brary  service  to  the  schools;  in  addition,  the  Library  building  was 
made  a  Community  Center  in  many  ways,  such  as  featuring  an¬ 
nouncements  of  coming  events  in  Town,  displaying  the  work  of 
local  artists,  providing  a  bulletin  for  Weston-Rhombas  Affiliation, 
and  procuring  books  for  patrons  from  other  libraries,  even  from 
Boston,  through  the  Inter-Library  Loan  Service. 

In  May,  1947,  was  held  the  first  Open  House,  an  activity  that 
has  become  an  annual  affair.  The  authors,  Mrs.  Olive  Higgins 
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Prouty  and  Mr.  Haydn  S.  Pearson,  were  secured  as  guest  speakers, 
and  were  heard  with  great  interest  and  enjoyment  by  about  one 
hundred  townspeople. 

In  July,  1947,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Division  of  Public 
Libraries,  the  Weston  Library  entertained  a  group  of  thirty-seven 
Librarians  who  were  attending  a  Library  Institute  in  Boston.  As 
part  of  the  program,  a  tour  of  several  libraries  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  was  planned  and  the  Libraries  of  Newton,  Watertown  and 
Weston  were  selected. 

In  November,  1948,  the  second  successful  Open  House  was 
held,  at  which  Mrs.  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll,  author  of  “As  the 
Earth  Turns”  and  a  number  of  Maine  stories,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

A  signal  event  of  1949  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  C.  A.  McCallum, 
Librarian  of  the  State  Library,  Victoria,  Australia.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  addition  to  several  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  he  included  visits  to  two  public  libraries:  one,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  for  obvious  reasons;  two,  the  Weston  Public 
Library,  “an  outstanding  small  Library  in  the  State.” 

1950.  “With  profund  regret  we  report  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Judith  Stromdahl  as  Librarian  to  take  effect  in  February,  1951, 
upon  her  appointment  as  Librarian  of  the  Arlington  Library.  At  all 
times  since  she  came  to  Weston  in  July,  1946,  she  has  rendered 
exemplary  service  in  every  branch  of  her  duties,  for  which  we 
tender  her  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Town. 
To  succeed  Miss  Stromdahl,  we  have  appointed  Miss  Jeannette  F. 
Favreau,  formerly  an  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Arlington  Library, 
later  Librarian  of  the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  and  most  recently  employed  at  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Public  Libraries.” 

The  Trustees  give  special  mention  in  1951  to  the  Children’s 
Department:  “located  in  an  attractive  room  with  a  separate  en¬ 
trance,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  South  wing.  It  began  in  a  small 
way  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  the  capable  hands  of  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Mosher  from  the  beginning.”  The  Trustees  pointed 
out  the  growth  of  this  department  over  that  period,  and  com- 
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mented  particularly  on  the  classes  conducted  for  elementary  school 
pupils  in  the  use  of  Library  facilities.  There  were  in  1951,  940 
borrowers,  including  children  as  young  as  three  years.  “Coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Library  and  the  Schools,  is  not  confined  to  the 
younger  pupils;  special  facilities  are  also  provided  for  High  School 
students,  particularly  those  engaged  in  research  for  the  Sears’ 
Essay  and  the  like.”  Also  in  1951:  “We  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  our  thanks  for  work  well  done,  to  Miss  Favreau  upon  her 
completion  of  her  first  year  as  Librarian;  to  Miss  Mosher  upon  the 
completion  of  thirty  years  in  charge  of  the  Children’s  De¬ 
partment;  and  to  Mrs.  Effie  A.  Merrill,  Library  Assistant,  who 
for  many  years  has  rendered  loyal,  affable  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Librarian  and  to  the  patrons.”  The  Trustees  further 
reported  this  year  the  establishment  of  a  collection  of  music 
records. 

“The  annual  Open  House  in  May,  1952,  took  the  form  of  a 
musical,  the  program  focusing  attention  on  Library  Music  Col¬ 
lections.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  Willis  Wager  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Music.”  Also,  “We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Weston 
Garden  Club  for  continuing  to  supply  the  Library  with  flowers, 
and  for  placing  new  shrubs  and  vines  and  a  flagstone  walk  on  the 
grounds.” 

As  an  example  of  a  small  library  run  on  modern  lines  with  a 
suitable  budget,  in  1953  two  Librarians  from  Germany  touring 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  State, 
visited  the  Weston  Town  Library.  In  the  same  year,  “the  Libra¬ 
rian  and  the  Assistant  attended  all  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Association,  while  the  Trustees  participated  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  recently  formed  Massachusetts  Library  Trustees  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  Early  in  1954  the  Trustees  appointed  as  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian,  Mrs.  Charlotte  McConaghy,  who  was  already  on  the  Staff 
in  a  part-time  capacity.  Her  quick  intuition  and  ready  willingness 
to  be  of  service  make  her  a  valuable  member. 

From  a  Library  that  was  open  to  the  townspeople  four  hours 
on  alternate  Saturdays  attended  by  one  Librarian,  one  hundred 
years  later  the  building  and  its  facilities  were  available  to  the  public 
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sixty  hours  a  week.  In  1957,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Trustees,  Town  Meeting  voted  an  appropriation  for  a  professional 
survey  of  the  century-old  institution;  as  a  result,  “there  will  be 
alterations  of  the  present  house  with  modernizing  of  equipment, 
while  an  addition  is  considered  necessary  in  a  not  too  distant 
future.”  In  the  Centennial  year  also,  on  a  mild  Indian  Summer 
evening,  November  fourteenth,  a  program  at  the  Town  House 
with  Miss  Judith  Stromdahl  and  Mr.  David  McCord  as  Speakers, 
was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Library,  Townspeople  and 
guests  mingling  happily  in  the  stroll  over  the  Common.  The  deli¬ 
cious  refreshments  were  served  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

In  1958, — “As  the  Weston  Public  Library  hits  its  stride  in  its 
second  century,  the  outstanding  trend  is  that  residents  of  the 
Town,  young,  middle-aged  and  old  are  finding  time  to  do  a  quite 
substantial  amount  of  reading.  From  a  survey  of  twenty  com¬ 
parable  libraries  in  Massachusetts  we  find  Weston  heading  the 
list  with  a  circulation  of  fifteen  books  per  capita.  The  runner-up 
is  Wellesley  with  eleven  and  nine-tenths  books.”  In  this  year  Miss 
Favreau  represented  Weston  at  the  National  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  San  Francisco. 

In  *959»  the  Library  was  serving  some  7500  people,  contained 
about  43,400  volumes  and  was  staffed  by  five  full-time  and  twelve 
part-time  workers  as  well  as  High  School  Pages, — there  is  superb 
organization  that  carries  on  quietly  and  smoothly.  “The  Trustees 
wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Library  Staff  for  the  excellent 
work  they  are  doing  in  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty. — 
Weston  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  Staff  whose  interest  in 
their  duties  goes  so  far  beyond  the  limits  required.”  In  1959  also, 
at  the  Annual  Town  Meeting,  the  Trustees  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Special  Committee  of  seven  citizens  to  study  the  plant 
and  the  facilities  of  the  Library.  In  May,  i960,  a  Special  Town 
Meeting  voted  to  appropriate  $35,000  for  alterations  to  the  present 
building.  These  alterations  were  begun  in  December,  i960;  the 
Committee  went  on  record  as  stating  that  this  was,  “Step  I  in  a 
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double  step  program,  Step  II  to  be  an  addition  to  be  erected  sup¬ 
posedly  in  three  years.” 

Also  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1961,  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
able  Librarian,  Miss  Jeannette  F.  Favreau,  was  a  shock  to  the 
townspeople,  who  will  always  remember  her  gentle  presence  and 
her  quiet  and  efficient  service  to  the  Library. 

Library  Trustees 

Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.  1857-1861 
Rev.  Calvin  H.  Topliff  1857-1866 
Dr.  Otis  E.  Hunt  1857-1863 
Nahum  Smith  1861-1872 
Benjamin  F.  Morrison  1864-1867 
John  Coburn  1866-1884 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears  1867-1875 
Oliver  R.  Robbins  1872-1903 
Horace  S.  Sears  1887-1921 
Rev.  Amos  Harris  1876-1886 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell  1884-1887 
Frank  H.  Upham  1886 
Elizabeth  S.  Gowing  1887-1896 
Rev.  J.  Mervin  Hull  1896-1900 
Theodore  F.  Dwight  1900 
Henry  G.  Pearson  1900-1903 
Justin  E.  Gale  1903-1917 
Arthur  T.  Johnson  1903-1928 
Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins  1917-1926 
Louisa  W.  Case  1921-1937 
Charles  M.  Eaton  1927-1938 
Grant  M.  Palmer  Jr.  1928- 
Rev.  Miles  Hanson  Jr.  1937- 
Gertrude  Fiske  1938-1950 
Kathleen  H.  Anthony  1950-1953 
Marjory  L.  Blaney  1 95 3— 1956 
A.  Elizabeth  Hower  1956- 
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Librarians 

John  Coburn  1857-1893 
Elizabeth  S.  White  1893-1903 
Maude  M.  Pennock  1903-1939 
Elaine  G.  Howe  1939-1944 
Florence  P.  Scully  1944-1946 
Judith  E.  Stromdahl  1946-1951 
Jeannette  F.  Favreau  1951-1961 

Children’s  Librarian 
Margaret  E.  Mosher  1921- 


Library  Trust  Funds 


1859 

Charles  Merriam 

$  1000.00 

1861 

Isaac  Fiske 

300.00 

1873 

Charles  H.  Fiske 

100.00 

1894 

Charles  A.  Hastings 

1000.00 

1895 

Henry  A.  Gowing 

5000.00 

1899 

George  B.  Cutter 

988.47 

1901 

Herbert  Merriam 

1000.00 

1905 

Abbie  J.  Stearns 

1865.00 

1912 

Mary  P.  Cutter 

3500.00 

r9r  3 

Francis  Blake 

1000.00 

1920 

Grant  Walker 

10000.00 

1920 

Caroline  S.  Freeman 

10000.00 

192 1 

Francis  A.  Foster 

2500.00 

x923 

Horace  S.  Sears 

8000.00 

1923 

Horace  S.  Sears 

3000.00 

1926 

Andrew  Fiske 

2500.00 

1940 

Florence  M.  Coburn 

500.00 

1940 

David  W.  Lane 

200.00 

1942 

Fannie  E.  Morrison 

10000.00 
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Agnes  P.  Brock 

1000.00 

For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
Unrestricted 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
Unrestricted 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  reference  books 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  children’s  books 
For  reference  books 
For  vacation  and  sick¬ 
ness  expenses 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  all  kinds 
For  books  of  biography 
For  books  of  biography 
Unrestricted 
Unrestricted 


The  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary,  1913 


The  Celebration  in  1913,  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  was  a  success  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  brought  together  the  townspeople  as  nothing  had  ever  done 
before — from  north,  east,  south,  west,  people  of  all  ages  shared 
in  preparing  and  in  enjoying  the  festivities.  The  weather  was  ideal, 
no  accidents  occurred,  and  the  town  was  most  attractive  in  its  holi¬ 
day  attire.  Decorations  and  illuminations  were  appropriate  and 
effective  at  the  Town  House,  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  at  the 
Library;  the  whole  Center  was  circled  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
lights,  while  directly  over  the  Post  Road  was  an  electric  sign  in  red, 
white,  and  blue,  bearing  the  inscription,  17 13-19 13.  Signs  of 
welcome  were  placed  at  the  main  entrances  to  the  Town.  The 
Waltham  Watch  Company  Band,  the  finest  in  the  area,  furnished 
the  music  for  the  Parade,  for  the  Band  Concerts,  and  for  dancing 
in  the  Big  Tent  on  the  school  grounds. 


Programme  of  Celebration. 

Sunday,  June  15th. 

Ringing  of  Church  Bells  at  7  o’clock  a.m. 

Town  Crier,  Village  Square,  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 

Anniversary  Services  at  the  respective  Meeting  Houses  at  the 
customary  hour. 

A  Union  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Big  Tent,  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
Afternoon. 

Bells  will  ring  at  Sunset. 
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Monday,  June  16th. 

Ringing  of  Church  Bells  at  7  o’clock  a.m. 

Athletic  Sports  at  9:30  a.m. 

Historical  Pageant  at  3  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon. 
School  Exhibit. 

Historical  Loan  Exhibit  at  Jones  House. 

Bells  will  ring  at  Sunset. 


Tuesday,  June  17th. 

Ringing  of  Church  Bells  at  7  o’clock  a.m. 

Parade  at  9:30  a.m. 

Children’s  Entertainment  at  10:30  a.m. 

School  Exhibit. 

Historical  Loan  Exhibit. 

Band  Concert  at  2  o’clock,  p.m. 

Historical  Exercises  at  2:30  o’clock,  p.m.  In  the  Big  Tent. 
Band  Concert  at  8  o’clock,  p.m. 

Fireworks  at  8:30  o’clock,  p.m. 

Dancing  in  Tent  from  8:30  to  11  o’clock,  p.m. 

Bells  will  ring  at  Sunset. 


The  Pageant  was  held  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Robert  Winsor,  where 
there  was  an  ideal  natural  amphitheater,  and  a  stretch  of  water 
for  the  coming  of  the  Norse  galley,  with  Leif  Ericson  the  leader, 
in  shining  helmet  and  armor,  standing  in  the  bow.  The  Episodes  of 
the  Pageant  were  based  upon  actual  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Town: 


I.  Early  Times 

1.  The  Indians 

2.  The  Coming  of  the  Norsemen 

3.  Settlement  of  the  West  Precinct 
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II.  Revolutionary  Times 

1.  The  English  Spy 

2.  March  to  Concord 

III.  Washington’s  Visit  (1789) 

More  than  four  hundred  townspeople  took  part.  The  “dressing- 
rooms,”  in  a  shady  dell  with  a  good  approach  to  the  stage,  were 
a  busy  center:  Indians,  Norsemen,  Puritans,  and  Colonials  all  in 
costume,  the  coach  for  President  Washington  with  four  handsome 
horses  and  outriders  in  uniform,  and  last  but  not  least,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  were  two  yokes  of  sleek  and  placid  oxen  with  their 
drivers,  from  Sudbury.  They  accompanied  the  Puritan  farmers 
from  Watertown,  when  the  stage  was  used  for  the  scene  of  the 
Settlement  of  the  West  Precinct.  About  twenty-five  hundred 
tickets  were  issued  without  charge,  to  Weston  residents  upon 
application. 

The  Parade  on  the  third  day  of  the  Celebration  was  supported 
by  the  townspeople  with  enthusiasm.  A  platoon  of  police  under 
Chief  P.  J.  McAuliffe,  headed  the  line,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
horse  with  uniformed  riders.  After  these  came  the  Waltham  Band 
with  Company  F  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  of  Waltham;  the  Weston 
Fire  Department  with  apparatus  followed.  The  Bingville  Horn 
Band,  Joseph  P.  Adams,  Bandmaster,  marched  in  front  of  the 
People  of  the  Pageant  (in  costume);  behind  them  came  a  cavalcade 
of  ponies  driven  by  young  Weston  people,  and  then  a  team  of 
goats.  The  Hillcrest  Farm  Drum  Corps  preceded  the  Floats  rep¬ 
resenting  various  interests  of  the  town,  and  the  parade  closed  with 
a  column  of  decorated  automobiles.  In  awarding  prizes,  true  to 
Weston  tradition,  First  Prize  was  given  to  The  Farmers’  Float, 
drawn  by  handsome  farm-horses.  This  float  was  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Weston  Grange. 

On  Sunday  and  on  Monday,  at  sunset,  when  the  bells  rang  out — 
the  sweet- toned  Baptist  bell,  and  the  Paul  Revere  from  the  First 
Parish  belfry,  the  Town  soon  grew  quiet;  but  on  Tuesday,  June 
seventeenth,  the  pealing  summoned  to  further  festivities.  At  the 
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school  grounds,  the  Band  gave  the  last  concert;  the  fireworks  were 
wholly  successful — supervised  by  the  Fire  Company,  the  display 
was  constant  and  the  set  pieces  were  princely.  Then  strains  from 
the  Band  in  the  Big  Tent  called  everyone  to  the  dance,  which  ended 
promptly  at  eleven  o’clock  with  Auld  Lang  Syne.  There  was  a 
moment’s  hush,  then  an  outburst  of  cheers,  and  the  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Celebration  of  the  Town  of  Weston  was  over. 


fart  of  'Weston^, 

sftoWtnj 

0()  Sfon.sc  Sc  cations 


Legend 


1.  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 

2.  Elm  and  Law  Office 

3.  Old  Powder  House 

4.  Tavern  of  the  Golden  Ball 

5.  Site  of  Flagg  Tavern 

6.  Bigelow  Mansion — Wing 

7.  Distinguished  Landmark 

8.  Harrington  Homestead 

9.  The  1740  Mansion 

10.  John  Derby  House 

1 1 .  Gambrill  House — Forgotten  Post  Road 

12.  Coburn  Landmark 

13.  Hobbs  Corner 

14.  Whitney  Tavern 


Historic  Houses 


The  House  at  Stony  Brook 


As  the  first  problems  of  the  Watertown  colonists  were  food  and 
shelter,  in  1634  a  mhl  was  built  at  head-tide  on  the  Charles  River, 
not  far  from  where  the  bridge  crosses  from  Watertown  Square  to 
Newtonville, — this  is  still  called  Mill  Bridge.  At  first  a  corn  or 
grist  mill,  a  saw-mill  was  soon  added.  The  second  mill  in  Water- 
town,  in  1662,  was  in  Waltham  on  Beaver  Brook,  a  tributary  of 
the  Charles,  and  the  third,  on  another  tributary,  Stony  Brook,  in 
the  West  or  Farmers’  Precinct,  on  the  Sudbury  Road,  now  the 
Boston  Post  Road. 

This  Stony  Brook  mill  was  built  by  Richard  Child,  and  three 
others,  probably  in  1678,  as  the  town  meeting  in  Watertown,  Jan¬ 
uary  fifth,  1679  voted:  “That  the  new  corn  mill  now  set  up  at 
Stony  Brook  be  freed  from  rates  for  20  years.”  A  saw  mill  was 
also  built  at  which,  tradition  says,  a  great  part  of  the  timber  used  in 
the  early  houses  of  the  town  was  sawed. 

Abraham  Bigelow,  great  grandson  of  John  Bigelow,  who  came 
with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  to  Watertown  in  1630,  was  born  in 
Weston  in  1713.  In  1735,  he  married  Abigail  Bullard,  also  of 
Weston,  bought  the  mills  at  Stony  Brook,  and  built  on  the  uplands 
of  Sibley  Road  at  the  left  of  the  Boston  Road  a  fine  large 
gambrel-roofed  house,  with  large  windows,  wide  doors,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  stairway  in  the  hall.  The  house  is  still  standing  but  in  sad 
need  of  repair. 

Abraham  was  not  only  a  wealthy  miller;  he  served  in  various 
town  offices,  and  as  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Farmers’ 
Burying  Place  records:  “For  many  years  represented  the  Town  of 
Weston  in  the  General  Court  of  this  province  which  public 
Betrustment  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  honor.”  Abraham  died 
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in  1775,  leaving  the  mills  to  his  widow  in  trust  for  the  two  sons, 
Amos,  aged  fifteen,  and  Abraham,  Jr.,  thirteen.  The  latter,  born  in 
1762,  in  the  family  mansion,  attended  Weston  schools,  studied  with 
Parson  Woodward,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1782.  In 
the  town  records  of  1779,  is  the  entry:  “Paid  Master  Abraham 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  for  keeping  a  reading  and  writing  school  nine  weeks, 
and  boarding  himself,  £  15,  9S.,”  and  in  1783  and  1784  for  longer 
periods. 

Abraham  Jr.  was  the  first  Captain  of  the  Weston  Light  Infantry 
of  the  State  Militia,  organized  in  1785,  to  be  responsible  for  orders 
only  from  the  Governor  as  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  January,  1787,  Captain  Bigelow  received  orders:  “To 
march  with  his  Company  entire,  to  the  westward  to  meet  the 
Insurrectionists  under  Daniel  Shays.”  True  to  his  vows  of  loyalty, 
Captain  Bigelow  and  his  Company  joined  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  with  his  quickly  raised  force  of  4400  men,  as  they  marched 
to  Worcester  over  the  Post  Road.  As  already  stated,  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  incident  in  Town  Records,  nor  did  Town  Meeting 
vote  any  bounty  to  the  patriotic  townsmen. 

“At  a  Legal  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Weston, 
on  Monday  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1787,  Capt.  Abraham 
Bigelow,  Jr.  was  elected  to  represent  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town, 
in  a  Convention  to  be  held  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  next,  to  take  under  their  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  assent  and  ratification,  the  Constitution  or  Form  of 
Government  for  the  United  States  of  America  as  reported  by  the 
Convention  of  Delegates  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  First  Monday 
of  May,  1787.”  An  important  event!  Weston,  through  Abraham 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  had  a  voice  in  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1789,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  Abraham,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  Clerk  of  Court  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex;  this  meant  that  his  home  must  be  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  County  Seat.  Although  he  sent  his  resignation  as 
Captain  of  the  Light  Infantry  Company  to  Governor  Bowdoin, 
Abraham  never  lost  his  love  for  Weston.  At  the  death  of  his 
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brother  Amos,  in  1795,  he  bought  in  the  Stony  Brook  property, 
sold  to  settle  the  estate,  and  his  name  is  listed  as  a  non-resident 
tax-payer  until  1832.  Abraham,  Jr.  died  suddenly  in  New  York; 
“the  mills,  a  dwelling-house  and  some  acres  of  land,”  were  bought 
by  the  firm  of  Coolidge,  Sibley  and  Treat,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
other  partners  sold  their  shares  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sibley,  under 
whom  Sibley  Mills  became  nationally  known.  Many  articles  of 
hardware  were  made,  such  as  door-locks,  wood-planing  machines, 
the  Sibley  dove-tailer,  and  the  Sibley  pencil-sharpener,  used  in 
schools  throughout  the  country.  From  the  Sibley  Mills,  ma¬ 
chinery  was  sent  not  only  to  cotton  factories  in  Massachusetts, 
but  was  shipped  to  New  York,  and  to  mills  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee. 

Surveying  and  straightening  of  the  Boston  Post  Road  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  left  the  fine  old  Abraham  Bigelow 
house  quite  out  of  the  way  on  the  present  Sibley  Road,  but  it  is  a 
landmark  that  should  be  cared  for.  Nathaniel  Sibley  built  the 
sightly  house  that  stands  well  above  the  highway  where  Sibley 
Road,  once  the  old  Post  Road,  bears  to  the  left.  Apart  from  his 
ability,  Mr.  Sibley  was  long  remembered  for  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  his  gentle  manners.  His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ernest  Wells, 
who  was  Helen  Sibley,  is  a  native  resident  of  Weston. 

The  mills  and  the  watercourse  were  taken  by  eminent  domain 
for  the  City  of  Cambridge  Waterworks  in  the  early  1890’s.  There 
is  not  only  artistry  but  a  certain  nostalgia  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion:  “Near  the  Sibley  machine  shops  was  a  little  canyon,  enclosing 
the  pool  out  of  which  the  cascades  fell.  From  above,  the  waters  of 
Stony  Brook  came  down  the  rapids  white  with  foam,  the  banks 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns,  the  oaks  and  hemlocks  overarching 
the  stream.  Altogether  it  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
natural  scenery  to  be  seen  this  side  of  the  White  Mountains,  the 
delight  of  artists  and  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.”  Mrs.  Wells 
can  testify  as  to  the  artists,  and  the  writer  knows  that  they  came 
from  distant  towns  and  cities. 

From  First  Parish  Records  dated  1816:  “At  a  Meeting  of  the 
Church,  regularly  held,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  this  Church 
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be  given  to  Mr.  Abraham  Bigelow,  Jr.  for  the  gift  of  a  silver  basin 
for  Baptism.” 

This  silver  bowl  is  inscribed: 


Presented 

to  the  Congregational  Society  in  Weston 
by  Abraham  Bigelow,  Jr. 

1815 


Two  Historic  Mansions 


Leaving  the  Abraham  Bigelow  homestead  with  hope  for  its 
restoration,  the  writer  marks  nearby  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  two 
early  estates,  the  one  on  the  left  owned  by  John  Brooks  II  but 
known  to  old-timers  as  “the  Gourgas  Place.” 

The  Gourgas  family,  distinguished  Huguenots  of  Languedoc  in 
Southern  France,  in  1685,  when  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  all  French  Protestants  were  deprived  of  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  founded  a  new  home  in  Switzerland.  At  Geneva,  in 
1738,  was  born  Jean  Louis  Gourgas  II  who  came  to  this  country 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  either  with  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
in  1777,  or  with  Count  de  Rochambeau  in  1778,  following  our 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France.  General  Gourgas  served  with 
the  French  forces  in  the  Saratoga  Campaign,  and  later  in  the  South 
with  General  Washington  when  the  English  acknowledged  defeat 
at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Whether  he  had  been  one  of  the  officers  detailed  to  escort  the 
Bennington  prisoners  to  Boston  in  1778,  thus  spending  a  night  in 
Weston,  or  whether  it  was  through  his  friendship  with  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  General  Gourgas,  having  decided  to  stay  in  this 
country  bought  land  in  Weston,  built  the  ancestral  home,  and  sent 
for  his  family.  The  homestead,  together  with  the  landscaping  of 
the  grounds,  had  many  features  of  the  family  estate  in  Geneva,  a 
painting  of  which  is  owned  by  a  great,  great  grandson,  John  Mark 
Gourgas  IV,  who  lives  on  Conant  Road. 

The  interior  of  the  Gourgas  mansion  is  beautiful,  with  arched, 
hand-carved  doorways,  wainscoted  walls,  decorative  mantels  over 
the  fireplaces,  and  a  graceful  stairway  at  the  end  of  the  entrance 
hall.  As  the  property  was  held  by  the  Gourgas  family  until  the 
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early  ipoo’s  and  has  changed  owners  but  twice,  always  coming 
into  careful  and  appreciative  hands,  the  ancient  charm  still  holds. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Post  Road  and  directly  opposite  the 
Gourgas  estate  is  the  three-story  colonial  where  Mrs.  David  Kellogg 
lives.  Lemuel  Jones,  born  in  Weston  in  1729,  married  Anna  Stimson 
in  1755  and  by  1757  had  completed  the  original  two-story  house 
with  an  ell.  He  lived  there  with  his  wife  and  their  eight  children, 
serving  the  town  in  various  offices.  At  Lemuel  s  death  in  1776  the 
estate  was  in  the  hands  of  Amos,  the  oldest  son.  His  name  is  on  the 
tax  list  until  1805,  when  the  house  was  sold  to  Jephthah  Stearns 
with  some  acres  of  land.  It  was  Jephthah  Stearns  who  extended  the 
front  with  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  ballroom  on  the 
second,  and  added  the  third  story,  intending  to  open  a  tavern.  His 
plans  proved  too  expensive,  he  failed  financially,  and  in  1808  the 
whole  property,  including  what  was  still  owned  by  the  Lemuel 
Jones  heirs,  was  bought  by  William  Andrews  of  Boston.  His  name 
is  on  the  tax  list,  “no  minister  tax”,  until  1815  when  the  estate  is  in 
the  name  of  the  Honorable  James  Lloyd  of  Boston.  Mr.  Lloyd 
made  some  additions,  but  when  he  was  named  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  he  chose  to  live  in  Washington  and  in 
1822,  sold  the  property  to  the  oldest  son  of  General  Gourgas,  John 
Mark  Gourgas  I.  This  son,  with  his  family  and  a  younger  brother, 
in  1803,  had  come  to  join  his  father  in  the  United  States;  he  lived  at 
first  in  Milton  where  he  soon  proved  his  energy  as  a  citizen  and  his 
interest  in  the  townspeople.  In  1 809,  he  had  a  Town  Meeting  called 
to  consider  inoculation  for  smallpox.  Two  most  disastrous  epi¬ 
demics  in  1791,  and  1792,  had  spread  over  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  the  dread  disease  was  always  present  to  cause  alarm.  A  success¬ 
ful  meeting  resulted  in  a  vote  of  the  Town  to  have  a  general  inocu¬ 
lation  at  the  schoolhouse  on  July  20,  1809.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  other  towns  and  in  1828,  through  the  continued  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gourgas  the  General  Court  passed  laws  in  respect  to  vaccina¬ 
tion.  John  Mark  came  to  Weston  in  1816,  but  the  younger  brother, 
John  James  Joseph  Gourgas,  after  a  short  stay  in  Boston  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  became  a  prosperous  businessman  and  a  noted 
Mason.  From  1813,  until  1832,  he  was  Grand  Secretary  General 
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and  from  1832  to  1851,  Sovereign  Grand  Commander.  On  his 
frequent  trips  to  Boston  he  always  visited  his  father,  John  Lewis; 
once  a  friend  was  with  him,  Giles  Fonda  Yates,  and  the  Records 
read,  “these  two  walked  in  the  gardens  at  Weston.” 

The  Boston  Herald  of  October  nineteen,  1959,  carried  an  article 
from  Washington,  D.C.:  “Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
will  receive  the  Gourgas  Medal  of  Scottish  Rite  Free  Masonry  at 
a  Thirty-Third  Degree  banquet  next  Friday.  The  Medal  is  given  in 
recognition  of  notably  distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  Free¬ 
masonry,  Humanity,  or  Service  to  the  Country.”  Then  the  article 
goes  on,  “The  Medal  is  named  for  John  James  Gourgas,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Juris¬ 
diction.” 

During  the  pre-Civil  War  period  the  Gourgas  family  were 
ardent  Abolitionists;  the  fact  that  Weston  was  a  way-station  on 
the  Underground  Railway  System  for  aiding  escaping  slaves  to 
freedom  in  Canada,  may  have  fostered  the  belief  that  an  under¬ 
ground  passage  exists  between  the  two  estates! 

In  1836,  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Field  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Weston,  were  married  a  son  of  John  Mark,  Francis  Richard 
Gourgas,  and  Abigail  Peirce  Hastings,  a  Weston  girl  of  English 
lineage  whose  ancestor,  Thomas  Hastings,  sailed  from  Ipswich, 
England,  to  Watertown  in  1634.  The  young  people  settled  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  Francis  had  gone  after  his  college 
days,  and  had  become  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Concord  Free¬ 
man.  He  held  many  town  and  state  offices:  he  was  Selectman, 
Town  Clerk  and  often  Moderator  for  Concord  Town  Meeting; 
he  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  State  Senator,  and  was 
running  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  when  he  died  suddenly  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-two.  His  name  is  still  remembered  in 
Concord  where,  “He  was  considered  a  rising  man  in  the  State  and 
was  much  relied  on  in  the  town  as  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited 
citizen  and  an  energetic,  faithful  and  efficient  officer.” 

At  the  death  of  John  Mark  Gourgas  I  in  1846,  his  house  was  sold 
to  a  Boston  broker,  John  G.  Ellis  whose  widow  and  children  lived 
there  for  sixty-two  years.  In  1914  the  estate  fortunately  came 
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into  the  possession  of  William  T.  Farley,  a  Boston  merchant,  under 
whose  wise  judgement  the  house  became  again  the  perfect  colonial. 

The  only  changes  in  the  property  in  recent  years  are  in  the 
gardens  and  in  the  growth  of  the  shrubbery, — the  mansion  still 
holds  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it  and  who  know  the  hospitality 
of  the  present  owners. 

Twelve  or  more  interesting  portraits,  once  on  the  walls  of  this 
mansion  in  the  time  of  John  Mark  Gourgas  I,  then  in  the  Concord 
home  of  his  son,  Francis  Richard  I,  are  once  again  in  Weston  with 
the  latter’s  grandson,  John  Mark  Gourgas  IV,  who  returned  to  the 
town  of  his  ancestors  in  1949.  His  youngest  child,  John  Mark  V, 
was  born  in  Weston  and  will  carry  on  the  Huguenot  name  of  his 
forebears.  In  the  Historical  Rooms  at  the  Jones  House  is  the  helmet 
worn  by  John  Lewis  Gourgas  II  during  his  military  service  in 

Europe  and  in  America. 


The  Amos  Hobbs  House 


There  were  many  descendants  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  who  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1710,  came  to  Weston  in  1731,  married  Eunice 
Garfield  of  the  Lancaster  Road  (North  Avenue)  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  Hobbs  family  in  the  town.  As  the  generations  mar¬ 
ried,  they  usually  settled  in  the  North  part  of  Weston  along  the 
Lancaster  or  North  County  Road,  and  on  farms  nearby,  but  Amos, 
grandson  of  Ebenezer,  son  of  Nathan,  born  in  1774,  broke 
the  family  custom.  In  1799,  he  married  winsome  Sally  Gould, 
whose  home  was  near  the  center  of  town  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road. 

The  Gould  farm,  on  the  west,  bordered  the  land  given  to  the 
town  in  1794,  by  Dr.  Kendal,  “to  be  used  for  school  purposes.”  The 
farm  house  was  taken  down  in  the  early  ipoo’s,  when  Mr.  George 
Blake  built  on  or  near  the  site,  the  stone  mansion  on  the  Post  Road 
now  the  home  of  the  Thralls. 

For  his  bride,  Amos  Hobbs  built  the  attractive  and  substantial 
house  at  193  Boston  Post  Road.  Nearly  hidden  from  passing  view 
by  evergreen  hedges  and  trees  that  date  well  back  into  the  last 
century,  this  one  hundred-sixty-year-old  house  has  an  old-time 
charm, — from  the  rear  windows  stretches  a  lovely  view  with  up¬ 
lands  and  meadows  to  west  and  to  north. 

As  the  Gould  family  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Society,  Amos 
attended  Church  services  and  all  Parish  activities  with  his  wife. 
He  was  a  good  farmer  and  a  faithful  citizen  serving  his  town  in 
many  ways.  Beginning  in  the  year  1800  with  the  office  of  Field 
Driver,  the  position  always  allotted  to  young  married  men,  he 
represented  District  Number  I  on  the  School  Board  (there 
were  six  members  then)  and  served  as  Assessor  and  Selectman, 
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often  re-elected.  His  children  are  on  the  rolls  of  District  School, 
Number  I. 

Edwin  Hobbs,  son  of  Amos  and  Sally,  born  in  1811,  became  a 
notable  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Not  only  was  he  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  forty  years,  but  was  Society 
Treasurer,  Church  Clerk,  and  was  chosen  Deacon  in  1851,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  distinction  until  1875.  Edwin  married  Maria 
Fiske  of  Waltham  in  1835,  carried  on  the  farm,  and  became  active 
and  important  in  town  affairs.  According  to  the  Records,  he  often 
held  more  than  one  office:  in  1864,  he  was  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  one  of  three  Fence  Viewers. 
This  last  office  became  necessary,  when  there  was  any  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  boundary  lines;  the  early  method  of  marking  bounds 
by  a  tall  white  pine,  a  stake  and  heap  of  stones,  a  large  apple  tree 
well  marked,  or  an  oak  stump,  through  the  passing  of  years  often 
became  inadequate.  Good  Fence  Viewers  averted  many  a  threat¬ 
ened  law-suit! 

Although  George  Edwin  Hobbs,  oldest  son  of  Edwin  and  Maria, 
had  business  interests  outside  of  Weston,  he  carried  on  the  Hobbs 
custom  of  being  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Baptist  Church,  and  of 
serving  the  town  in  several  offices.  Under  the  call  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  August  fourth,  1862,  he  joined  the  forty-fourth 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  with  the  one  hundred 
twenty-six  men  furnished  by  Weston,  served  his  Country  during 
the  Civil  War.  George  Edwin  married  the  daughter  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Ellis,  and  with  two  sons,  the  Hobbs  family 
continued  to  live  in  the  homestead,  until  it  was  sold  in  the  early 
i92o’s,  to  settle  the  estate. 


The  John  Derby  Homestead 


Bearing  right  at  the  ancestral  Derby  house  where  Richard 
Comey  lives  now,  the  old  Boston  Post  Road  followed  Crescent 
Street  of  today.  This  accounts  for  the  fine  old  homesteads  along 
the  quiet  by-street  away  from  the  constant  traffic  of  the  upper 
road,  which  was  built  between  the  years  1830,  and  1850,  when 
the  Post  Road  from  Marlborough  to  Watertown  was  being  straight¬ 
ened  and  widened. 

The  earliest  Town  records  do  not  carry  the  name  of  Derby 
until  1795,  when  John  Derby  of  Boston  and  his  brother  General 
Samuel  G.  Derby  of  Salem,  “bought  several  parcels  of  land  in 
Weston.”  In  1798,  John  Derby  was  taxed  for  a  dwelling  and  two 
outbuildings  on  the  Post  Road,  together  with  one  hundred  eighteen 
acres  of  land, — the  land  lay  largely  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The 
brothers  acquired  land  even  in  East  Sudbury,  the  present  town  of 
Wayland.  In  a  deed  to  John  Derby  of  Weston,  dated  1799,  describ¬ 
ing  land  near  Pelham’s  Pond,  is  this  agreement: — “Reserving  liberty 
to  Christopher  Gore  of  Waltham  to  pass  and  repass  on  said 
meadow  where  it  will  least  injure  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
carting  off  hay.” 

The  Derby  pew  in  the  First  Parish  Church  was  in  the  name  of 
John  Derby,  Esq.,  but  General  Samuel  Derby  rather  than  his 
brother,  had  active  interests  in  the  town.  He  bought  the  gambrel 
roofed  mansion  of  Caleb  B.  Hall,  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Case  house,  where  Newton  Street  turns  south  from 
Wellesley  Street.  With  the  house  went  about  one  hundred  forty 
acres  of  land,  to  which  the  General  added  in  1818,  when  he  relieved 
the  town  of  the  Poorhouse  property  on  Willow  Lane.  This  was 
once  a  four-square  building  on  land  given  to  the  town  for  the 
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purpose  by  Josiah  Smith,  Esq.  The  house  was  built  in  1764,  and 
stood  near  the  entrance  to  the  present  Country  School.  The  Town 
Fathers  were  more  than  willing  to  receive  two  hundred  thirty 
dollars  for  the  property  as  the  newly  acquired  Town  Farm,  the 
former  Habbakuk  Stearns  estate  on  the  road  to  Lincoln,  had 
proved  rather  costly. 

General  Derby  married  Ann  Archibald  of  Weston,  a  formal 
lady,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been  seen  without  a  bonnet,  even 
in  her  home.  It  is  well  known  that  the  General  enjoyed  the  real 
pleasures  of  life,  and  was  fond  of  entertaining  at  dinner,  often 
saying  to  his  company,  “Friends,  everything  on  the  table  was 
grown  on  this  farm.”  Perhaps  the  fish  course  was  trout  from 
Three  Mile  Brook,  or  Willow  Lane  Brook,  which  flowed  through 
his  farm. 

General  Derby  for  many  years  was  an  efficient  Surveyor  of 
Highways  between  1818  and  1828,  when  the  Records  show  much 
activity  in  road  repair,  as  well  as  in  building  new  highways.  He 
was  re-elected  for  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
for  the  East  Center  District. 

Unfortunately,  General  Derby’s  affairs  were  found  to  be  some¬ 
what  involved  when  he  died  in  1843;  the  estate  was  sold  in  1845 
to  Mr.  Charles  White,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.  He,  in  turn, 
in  1863,  sold  to  a  second  Boston  businessman,  James  B.  Case,  whose 
wife  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  White.  The  Caleb  Hall  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground  one  night  in  April,  1876,  before  the  family 
had  come  to  Weston  for  the  summer.  The  present  Case  house  was 
built  in  1889. 

It  was  John  Derby,  Jr.,  born  in  Weston  in  1800,  who  inherited 
the  homestead  on  the  Post  Road.  He  married  in  1826  a  Weston 
girl,  Martha  Fiske,  Patty  in  the  Records.  As  Captain  John  Derby, 
he  served  with  the  Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry,  and  in 
various  town  offices;  he  died  in  1871,  and  his  widow,  Patty,  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  old  home  with  her  daughter,  Ann  Mary. 

In  1865,  Ann  Mary  had  married  Henry  J.  Jennison,  also  of 
Weston.  Beginning  with  the  office  of  Field  Driver  in  the  year  of 
his  marriage,  Mr.  Jennison’s  name  is  on  the  list  of  town  officers 
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year  after  year;  in  1890,  and  for  ten  successive  years,  he  was  on 
the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

It  was  said  that  Ann  Mary  was  the  loveliest  girl  of  her  time  in 
Weston.  She  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  a 
considerate  neighbor  as  well  as  a  witty  one,  and  an  excellent 
mother  to  her  only  child,  Elden,  a  good-looking,  well-mannered 
boy  who  went  to  Weston  Schools,  graduated  from  High  School  in 
1887,  and  then  attended  Business  College  in  Boston.  As  Elden’s 
interests  were  not  in  Weston,  and  as  both  parents  died  in  1915,  the 
John  Derby  property  was  sold  in  1926  to  Royal  G.  Whiting,  and 
some  twenty  years  later  to  the  present  owner.  This  line  of  the 
Derby  family  is  no  longer  in  Weston. 


Along  the  Forgotten  Post  Road 


At  the  right  on  Crescent  Street  is  a  Colonial  brick-end  house, 
built  in  1802,  by  Abraham  Harrington,  who  owned  many  acres  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  A  wide  front  door  with  side-lights, 
many  windows  and  four  great  chimneys  make  the  exterior  as 
striking  as  the  interior  is  homelike.  Here  are  a  wide  hall,  opening 
into  the  garden  at  the  farther  end,  large  square  rooms,  ample  fire¬ 
places  with  carved  mantels,  and  broad  windows  that  picture  beauti¬ 
ful  views  over  the  farmlands. 

The  locality  is  both  historic  and  romantic.  An  old  Town  way 
ran  through  the  Harrington  farm  connecting  the  Post  Road  with 
the  little  more  than  ribbon-road  which  is  now  Church  Street,  and 
thence  to  the  Lancaster  Road,  meeting  at  Hobbs  Corner.  This 
ancient  road  can  still  be  traced:  it  crossed  Three  Mile  Brook  where 
the  water  came  down  in  a  foaming  cascade  to  supply  power  for 
several  mills  and  factories  through  many  years;  across  the  bridge 
and  over  a  slight  rise,  on  the  right  was  the  Peirce  Tavern  dating 
from  1750,  possibly  earlier.  It  was  run  by  Benjamin  Peirce  and  his 
son,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  until  the  1770’s  when  stage  coaches  were  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  on  the  Post  Road,  and  the  Peirce  Tavern  was 
too  far  from  the  line  of  travel.  The  cellar  of  this  ancient  hostelry 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

At  the  end  of  a  short  lane  on  the  left  of  the  old  road  stands  a 
well-preserved  lean-to,  probably  built  by  David  Sanderson,  who 
came  to  Weston  from  Sudbury,  ran  a  grist-mill  on  the  water¬ 
course,  and  married  a  Weston  girl,  Nabby  Jones,  in  1743.  How¬ 
ever,  David  was,  “Dismiss’d  to  ye  Chh  at  Nashawog,  October  6, 
1745,”  and  so  was,  “Abigail  Jones  dismiss’d  with  her  Husband 
D.S.” 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Peirce  either  bought  or  built  a  house  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Marsh  home,  and  continued  the  tavern  business  on  the 
Post  Road,  but  after  the  death  of  Benjamin,  Senior,  the  large  farm 
with  the  buildings  were  sold  to  Reverend  Samuel  Kendal  in  1785, 
for  490  pounds  3d.  The  Town  Meeting  of  1788 — “Voted  to  Dis¬ 
continue  the  Town  Road  Leading  from  the  Great  Country  Road 
Northerly  through  the  lands  Owned  by  Mr  Benjamin  Peirce  late 
of  Weston  Deceased,  it  being  the  Request  of  Revd.  Sam1.  Kendal 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Harrington.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Harrington  estate  was 
bought  by  Mr.  David  Perry  of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire.  The 
Perry  family  were  of  importance  in  the  town,  Mr.  Perry  because 
of  his  ability  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  farmer,  the  sons  in  a  business  way, 
and  the  daughter  as  a  lovely  and  unforgettable  person  both  in  her 
home  and  in  the  Parish.  Hattie  Perry  was  efficient  in  every  way, 
and  she  was  kindly,  with  a  delightful  and  ready  wit — she  was  New 
England  at  its  best.  The  old  road  came  into  use  as  a  beaten  path — 
to  her  door.  The  story  is  told  of  one  young  man  who  was  met  by 
a  friendly  little  black  and  white  wood  creature,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  home  after  the  encounter.  This  house  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  in  the  town. 

A  grandson  of  Mr.  David  Perry,  another  David,  was  one  whose 
memory  still  holds  in  Weston;  there  are  two  granddaughters, 
Louise  Perry  Brotchie,  a  well-known  resident,  Marion  Perry 
Kenney  in  Templeton,  and  several  great-grandchildren,  among 
them  still  a  David  Perry. 

In  1918,  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  a  descendant 
of  two  early  Weston  families,  the  grandson  of  Reverend  Edmund 
H.  Sears,  Francis  B.  Sears,  Jr.,  whose  mother  was  Elizabeth  Spar- 
hawk;  as  a  girl  she  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal. 
The  Sears  heirs,  a  daughter,  Rosamond,  and  a  son,  Edwin,  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  distinguished  landmark. 

At  the  left,  from  the  old  Post  Road,  on  rising  ground  is  the 
former  Hagar  house.  Built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hagar  who  came  from 
Waltham  to  Weston  in  1809,  it  descended  to  his  son  Jacob  who 
was  born  in  Waltham  but  went  to  Weston  schools,  married  Sophia 
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Cutter  of  Sudbury  in  1821,  and  served  in  several  town  offices  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  usual  one  of  Field  Driver  in  1822.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Caroline,  married  Dr.  Charles  J.  Wood,  and  was  the  mother 
of  General  Leonard  Wood  of  Spanish  War  fame.  It  was  General 
Wood  who  recruited  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  the  first  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  was  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  in  Cuba  from  1899  until  1902. 

A  son  of  Jacob  Hagar,  Horatio,  inherited  the  estate,  but  as  he 
left  no  direct  descendants — his  only  son  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
— the  property  was  sold  by  family  heirs  in  1940.  The  house  is 
listed  now  as  251  Boston  Post  Road,  but  the  fine  front  door  still 
faces  the  Forgotten  Post  Road. 

In  1830,  Samuel  F.  H.  Bingham  came  to  Weston  from  Canter¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  bought  the  mill  rights  of  Three  Mile  Brook 
together  with  land  on  Crescent  Street  and  built  the  interesting 
family  house  now  the  home  of  Howard  Gambrill,  Jr.  Mr.  Bingham 
established  a  factory  that,  like  the  Sibley  Mills,  became  nationally 
known.  Machinery  was  made  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  woolen 
goods,  and  then  Mr.  Bingham  invented  the  Bingham  cheese  and 
butter  drill;  this  became  so  popular  that  he  found  difficulty  in  filling 
orders.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gambrill  unearthed  one  of  these 
drills,  that  is  now  on  display  at  the  Historical  Rooms  in  the  Jones 
House. 

Where  this  useful  watercourse  flows  under  the  bridge  on  the  old 
town  way,  Samuel  Shattuck,  in  1854,  built  a  chair  factory.  He 
restored  and  lived  in  the  one  hundred-year-old  lean-to,  that  for 
old-timers  has  always  been  the  Shattuck  house.  This  factory  also 
prospered.  In  1875,  Mr.  Shattuck  retired  and  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  Oliver  N.  Kenney,  grandfather  of  Elizabeth  and 
William  Oliver  Kenney,  whom  we  all  know.  Mr.  Kenney  and  his 
sons  manufactured  school  furniture  to  such  an  extent  that  Weston 
again  became  nationally  important.  Finally  the  production  to  meet 
the  demand  was  so  heavy  that  greater  water-power  was  needed, 
and  in  1917,  the  factories  were  moved  to  Baldwinsville,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Forgotten  Road,  and  opposite  the  Henry 
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Bowen  house,  rises  a  high  ledge,  once  a  part  of  Dr.  Kendal’s  farm. 
In  the  Town  Records,  1794: — “Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Town  be  returned  to  Revd.  Mr.  Samuel  Kendal  for  his  Liberality 
in  giving  the  Town  a  Plot  of  Ground  to  erect  a  School  House 
upon.”  In  1795,  the  Town  erected  the  East  Center  School  house, 
designated  as  District  Number  I.  The  six  district  school  build¬ 
ings  were  all  patterned  on  the  same  plan  and  they  were  sturdy  and 
well  built  from  lumber  sawed  in  the  several  mills  in  the  Town. 
When  Weston  adopted  the  Centralized  School  System  in  the 
1890’s,  these  historic  landmarks  were  sold  by  the  town,  or  reverted 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners  of  the  land  on  which 
they  were  placed.  This  valiant  little  “Schoolhouse  on  the  Rock,” 
was  remodeled  into  an  attractive  residence,  for  many  years  the 
family  home  of  Mr.  Stanley  Morton. 


Return  to  the  Boston  Post  Road 


Ever  since  1770,  when  Benjamin  Peirce  built  his  tavern  on  the 
Post  Road,  there  has  been  a  house  on  the  sightly  spot  at  the 
corner  where  the  By-pass  leaves  the  old  road.  Reverend  Samuel 
Kendal,  in  1785,  bought  the  farm  with  the  buildings,  but  had 
lived  there  only  six  years  when,  on  a  bitter  cold  February  night, 
the  house  burned  with  everything  a  complete  loss.  Mr.  Kendal 
himself,  with  aid  from  willing  townsmen,  on  the  same  site  built 
another  house  “of  hand  hewn  timbers  and  hand  made  nails.” 

On  the  knoll  behind  the  house,  Dr.  Kendal  built  a  one-room 
study,  with  a  beautiful  view  over  his  well-tilled  farmlands.  After 
his  sudden  death  in  1814,  his  widow,  Miranda,  lived  on  in  the 
family  mansion  with  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  until  1830. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  only  Abigail  was  left  at  home,  the  others 
having  married  and  gone  away  from  Weston.  It  was  then  that 
Abigail  married  Samuel  Hobbs,  great  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  “the 
old  Squire.”  Samuel  and  his  bride  lived  in  the  house  built  by  his 
great  uncle,  Isaac,  in  1758,  and  the  Kendal  place  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cutter,  the  man  who,  in  1834,  demolished  the  historic 
Powder  House,  “for  the  bricks.” 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Kendal’s  study  was  bought  by  Captain  Henry 
Hobbs,  and  moved  to  his  property  on  the  road  that  it  now  Church 
Street.  In  the  early  1900’s,  this  corner  lot  was  taken  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  overpass  at  Weston  station  on  the  railroad,  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  house  with  the  former  study,  were  doomed.  However, 
Charles  Freeman,  knowing  the  history  of  the  buildings,  moved 
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them  to  his  estate  on  Old  Road,  and  there  they  are,  today.  House 
and  study  are  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Sawyer. 

In  1861,  the  Kendal  estate  became  the  property  of  Mr.  George 
Sparhawk,  of  an  old  Boston  family;  it  was  he  who  furthered  the 
landscaping  that  made  the  Sparhawk  Place,  the  natural  beauty  of 
which  was  very  great,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Weston,  and 
indeed  along  the  Post  Road.  Mr.  Sparhawk’s  daughter  married 
a  neighbor,  Francis  B.  Sears,  famous  as  a  banker  of  Boston,  and 
later  they  owned  the  estate  and  made  it  their  summer  home.  One 
night  in  the  winter  of  1906,  the  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire 
from  an  over-heated  furnace,  but  the  present  house  was  built  on 
the  same  foundation,  with  many  features  of  the  historic  landmark. 

Rounding  the  corner,  the  old  stage  route  followed  the  present 
Boston  Post  Road,  and  crossed  Three  Mile  Brook  over  a  rustic 
bridge  with  a  ribbon-road  at  the  side  leading  through  the  brook, 
a  natural  drinking  fountain  for  horses  and  other  thirsty  driven 
animals.  Several  of  the  town  brooks  had  these  wayside  “refreshers,” 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  “quality  of  mercy”  of  our  ancestors. 

This  rustic  bridge  was  at  the  end  of  a  lovely  valley  known  as 
the  Peat  Meadows,  famous  for  miles  around  for  the  quality  of 
the  much-used  fuel.  The  valley  was  noted  also,  for  a  cooling  breeze 
on  a  summer’s  day,  as  well  as  for  a  wealth  of  violets,  forget-me- 
nots,  meadow-rue,  peppermint  and  water-cress  growing  along  the 
brook.  The  contour  of  the  Peat  Meadows,  the  course  of  Three 
Mile  Brook,  and  the  fragrant  carpeting  are  all  changed  by  the 
By-pass,  but  the  breeze  still  holds. 

On  the  left  of  the  Post  Road,  beyond  the  bridge,  and  a  second 
jutting  ledge,  is  a  large  square  house  with  a  recessed  door  and 
glass  side-panels,  both  obscured  by  a  modern  piazza.  The  land 
here,  along  the  southerly  side  of  the  road  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Kendal’s 
large  farm,  and  the  house,  built  in  the  early  1800’s,  later  became 
the  home  for  many  years  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall,  Dr.  Kendal’s 
brilliant  daughter,  Sophia,  who  married  the  nephew  and  namesake 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  the  Revolutionary  officer  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  staff. 
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One  year  in  the  autumn,  a  hot-air  furnace  was  installed  in  the 
house,  one  of  the  first  in  town  and  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  of 
an  uneasy  fear  on  the  part  of  the  women.  In  spite  of  a  warm  nouse, 
Mrs.  Marshall  fell  ill  with  a  severe  bronchial  cold.  On  a  frosty 
morning,  while  the  stage,  which  ran  once  a  day  from  Sudbury  to 
Stony  Brook  railroad  station,  was  stopping  at  the  Sears  house 
diagonally  across  the  road,  a  Wayland  friend  ran  into  the  Marshall 
driveway,  waving  his  arms  and  calling  out,  “How’s  Sophia?  How  s 
Sophia?”  Two  daughters  and  the  maid  with  instant  thought  of  the 
fiery  furnace,  were  pouring  water  down  the  floor-registers,  when 
the  friend  burst  in  to  calm  their  fears  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 
Assured  that  Sophia  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  he  regained  his 
seat  in  the  waiting  stage,  which  ran  on  a  time-schedule  to  accom¬ 
modate  passengers. 

A  son,  General  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  gave  important  government 
service  during  the  Civil  War,  and  later  became  resident  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  where  his  name  is  still 
a  cherished  memory.  General  Marshall,  it  is  said,  was  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal, — 
tall  and  straight  with  a  handsome  figure  and  a  commanding  pres¬ 
ence. 

When  the  Marshall  heirs  sold  the  property,  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears,  and  in  1913,  the  house  was  established  as 
“the  Lodge,”  for  teachers  of  the  town.  For  forty-two  years  it  filled 
a  great  need  and  was  a  greatly  enjoyed  privilege,  but  changes  in 
school  conditions  made  the  Lodge  no  longer  a  feasible  project. 
Charles  O.  Richardson  bought  the  estate,  and  the  landmark  is  the 
home  of  his  daughter  Lucy  Rand  and  her  family. 

Closely  adjoining  the  former  Marshall  property,  on  the  west,  is 
the  home  of  Dr.  Fresenius  Van  Nuys,  for  forty  years  and  more 
the  kindly,  genial,  well-loved  doctor  in  the  Town.  The  friendly 
white  house,  built  in  1824,  has  the  air  of  the  period.  A  rare  elliptical 
stairway  is  a  feature  of  the  entrance  hall  which  opens  into  pleasant 
rooms  on  either  side.  Beautiful  wood-work  is  used  throughout  the 
house,  in  the  wide  doorways,  and  the  large  window  casings;  the 
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windows  that  face  west  and  south  overlook  the  wide  Peat  Meadows. 

Originally,  the  house  stood  on  land  directly  across  the  road  and 
faced  south;  from  1848  until  1864,  it  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Otis 
Hunt,  an  earlier  town  physician.  In  1867,  the  estate  was  bought  by 
Reverend  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  beloved  minister  of  the  first 
Parish  until  his  death  in  1876.  At  the  west  of  the  house,  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  where  Dr.  Sears  often  sat,  can  still  be  traced  by 
the  lily-of-the-valley  bed;  the  lilies  through  the  years,  have  spread 
their  beauty  into  the  nearby  field. 

This  was  a  friendly  house,  indeed;  Dr.  Sears  was  not  only  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  minister  and  author,  he  was  also  an  interested  citizen. 
He  served  as  Library  Trustee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  was  a  favorite  of  all  pupils,  who  loved  to  have  him  visit  their 
class-rooms.  Until  1874,  there  was  no  Parish  House,  and  Dr.  Sears 
and  his  lovely  wife  made  their  home  a  social  center,  where  young 
and  old  were  always  welcome.  They  found  wise  counsel  as  well 
as  the  entertainment  of  stirring  conversation. 

Only  a  few  rods  from  the  Sears  home,  at  the  right  on  the  Post 
Road,  surrounded  by  trees  and  well-trimmed  shrubbery,  is  a  stately 
white  house  with  an  interesting  foreign  touch.  It  was  built  about 
1846,  by  Mr.  David  Lane  of  New  York,  an  importer  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  France  and  was  an  admirer  of  French  country 
houses.  The  rooms  are  quite  elegant,  high-studded  with  ornate 
fireplaces  and  mantel  pieces,  and  long  french  windows.  A  winding 
stairway  “leads  down  to  the  lofty  hall,”  from  which  open  reception 
room  or  parlor,  library,  music  room,  and  dining-room  with  a  large 
butler’s  pantry.  Graceful  iron  balconies  decorate  the  second  story 
windows.  Mr.  Lane  married  Caroline  Lamson,  a  Weston  belle; 
their  son,  David  Weston  Lane,  who  was  born  in  this  house,  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  faithful  service  as  Town  Assessor. 

In  the  early  1870’s,  the  estate  was  bought  by  Dr.  Chandler  Rob¬ 
bins,  former  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Dr.  Sears.  At  first  intending  it  for  summer  use,  Dr. 
Robbins  finally  made  it  his  year-round  home,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  friendly  and  helpful  in  the  First  Parish  during  the  long 
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illness  of  Dr.  Sears.  The  property  remained  in  the  Robbins  family 
for  over  forty  years,  and  then  was  bought  by  Mr.  Horace  Sears. 
It  is  now  the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  Endicott,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Dr.  Sears,  niece  of  Mr.  Horace  Sears. 


Josiah  Smith  Tavern 


The  house  that  became  famous  over  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  taverns  along  the  Boston  Post  Road,  is 
today  a  dignified  and  notable  landmark  as  it  calmly  overlooks 
Weston  Common.  The  original  building  was  square,  topped  by  a 
gambrel  roof,  the  front  door  facing  north,  with  four  windows 
on  either  side;  the  taproom  was  on  the  northwest  corner,  with  an 
entrance  at  the  west. 

Josiah,  fourth  child,  third  son  of  William  Smith  and  Mary  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Weston  in  1722,  when  Reverend  William 
Williams  was  pastor  of  the  First  Parish.  Josiah  “own’d  the  Cove¬ 
nant,”  in  1741  and  joined  the  Church  five  months  later,  when  he 
was  nineteen.  In  1744,  he  married  Hepzibah  Stearns  of  Lexington, 
generally  called  Hepsy,  and  in  1756,  bought  of  Joseph  Bigelow,  Jr., 
for  twenty-five  pounds,  “a  piece  of  land  on  the  Town  Road.”  By 
1 757,  Josiah  had  opened  a  tavern  in  his  Post  Road  square  house. 
So  popular  did  the  Inn  become,  that  in  1763,  he  added  a  much 
larger  kitchen  overlooking  the  lovely  peat  meadows  at  the  south, 
a  taproom  opening  on  the  east  side,  where  coaches  and  carriages 
stopped;  a  wide  door  gave  entrance  to  a  low-ceilinged  hall  with 
broad  stairway,  while  at  the  right  was  a  spacious  reception  room 
that  had  a  door  to  the  north;  on  the  second  floor,  were  several 
chambers  and  the  long,  high  ballroom.  A  favorite  custom  of  people 
from  Boston  and  other  towns  was  to  drive  out  for  supper,  with 
dancing  and  cards  in  the  evening.  A  Weston  belle  once  wrote  in 
her  diary  that  she  “danced  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

A  frequent  meeting  place  during  pre-Revolutionary  times,  the 
tavern  was  also  the  scene  of  the  spy  incident,  when  Joel,  oldest 
son  of  Josiah,  was  the  acting  landlord.  Late  in  the  morning  of 
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April  fifth,  1775,  Sergeant  John  Howe  of  the  British  forces,  in 
the  guise  of  a  countryman  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  entered  the 
taproom  and  ordered  a  rum  and  molasses,  as  well  as  dinner.  As 
he  left  the  Post  Road  and  passed  through  the  inn  yard,  two  team¬ 
sters  were  shackling  their  horses  to  a  loaded  wagon;  one  of  the 
men  recognized  Howe  as  an  officer  he  had  seen  in  Boston,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  would-be  countryman  and  whispered  to  Joel  that  the 
man  must  be  a  spy.  Kindhearted  Joel  gave  Howe  his  order  of  rum 
and  molasses  but  directed  him  for  dinner  to  the  Golden  Ball  Tav¬ 
ern  where  Tories  were  welcome.  The  Landlord,  Isaac  Jones,  sens¬ 
ing  Howe’s  danger,  secreted  him  until  dark,  then  sent  him  in 
charge  of  a  trusted  servant,  by  way  of  Jericho  Road,  to  the  home 
of  Dr.  Wheaton,  another  Tory.  When  one  reads  in  Howe’s  own 
Diary  that  he  escaped  being  tarred  and  feathered  by  thirty  angry 
Liberty  Men  who  gathered  around  Golden  Ball  Tavern  at  eleven 
o’clock  that  night,  and  how  he  survived  other  hairbreadth  adven¬ 
tures,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  reported  adverse  conditions  to 
General  Gage,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  on  April  twelfth.  The 
old  Post  Road  through  Weston  and  Sudbury,  was  not  to  be  the 
center  of  excitement  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  in  the  early 
morning! 

As  travel  increased  on  the  Post  Road,  Smith  Tavern  was  more 
and  more  patronized;  it  was  often  the  first  stop  from  Boston,  and 
hostlers  would  be  waiting  to  attach  fresh  horses,  while  a  pleasant 
and  attentive  host  would  be  ready  with  a  hearty  New  England 
meal. 

But  Josiah  was  not  only  the  popular  landlord  of  Smith  Tavern. 
As  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
when  the  First  Parish  minister  was  not  available;  he  had  the  care 
of  the  Colonial  meetinghouse  at  one  time;  in  1768  and  1769,  he 
was  Town  Clerk,  and  held  the  office  of  Selectman  from  1766 
until  1779.  In  the  Warrant  of  1768: — “Town  Creditors  are  in¬ 
structed  to  bring  their  Credits  to  the  Selectmen  at  the  House  of 
Josiah  Smith,  Innholder,  in  said  Town,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  day  before  Town  Meeting.”  In  October,  177 5, 
Josiah  was  sent  as  delegate  with  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  to  the 
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Provincial  Congress  at  Concord,  presided  over  by  John  Hancock, 
while  in  1779,  he  was  Representative  to  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

At  Josiah’s  death  in  1782,  his  son  Joel  succeeded  as  Landlord. 
Joel,  also,  was  quite  a  person.  Born  in  1749,  the  Records  show  that 
he  taught  school  in  Weston  for  several  years  beginning  in  1769. 
From  the  Treasurer  Accounts:  “Paid  Joel  Smith  for  Keeping 
School  for  two  months  in  the  year  1769  ^4  16S;”  in  1772: — “Paid 
Joel  Smith  for  Keeping  a  Wrighting  School  2  months  the  Winter 
before  Last,  ^4  16S;”  in  1773: — “Paid  Joel  Smith  for  Keeping 
School  five  months  and  Boarding  himself, —  £  12.”  It  was  in  1773, 
that  Joel  Smith  married  Hannah  Harrington  of  Waltham,  one 
result  being  his  name  in  the  list  of  Town  officers  as  Field  Driver. 
He  was  Town  Clerk  for  five  years,  1776  until  1781,  Tythingman 
in  1782,  Surveyor  of  Highways,  1779  until  1790,  Selectman  for 
two  years,  1791  and  1792,  and  in  1796  was  one  of  the  School  Board. 

In  1800,  he  was  a  member  of  the  “Committee  for  Altering  and 
Repairing  the  Meetinghouse.”  The  names  are  interesting:  Artemas 
Ward,  John  Stimson,  Caleb  Hayward,  Joel  Smith,  Ebenezer 
Hobbs,  II,  Isaac  Lamson.  These  men  not  only  met  the  demands 
made  upon  every  building  committee,  but  frequently  paid  debts 
themselves,  as  their  submitted  report  attests: — “Your  Committee 
further  report  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  bills  aforesaid  have 
been  paid  in  full  or  in  part  by  one  or  another  of  your  Committee, 
and  that  Sums  now  due  from  the  Town  on  Account  of  Repairs  and 
Alterations  aforesaid  are  due  to  the  Persons  hereafter  named.” 
The  Town  responded  properly: — “Voted  to  pass  and  allow  the 
account  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Treasurer  is  Directed  to  collect 
the  monies  mentioned  in  the  Account  and  pay  the  sums  that  are 
now  due.”  In  this  really  great  undertaking,  townsmen  supplied 
some  of  the  materials  and  much  of  the  labor,  but  people  and  busi¬ 
ness  firms  from  Lexington,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Watertown,  and 
East  Sudbury  are  also  listed.  Joel  Smith  was  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  these  out-of-towners  for  thirty-one  weeks,  and  re¬ 
ceived  seventy-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Framingham  Turnpike,  as  well  as  a 
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southerly  stage  route  to  New  York,  tavern  business  declined  along 
the  Boston  Post  Road.  Joel’s  daughter,  Nancy,  in  1810,  married 
George  Washington  Peirce  of  Weston,  and  he  succeeded  as  land¬ 
lord  when  Joel  died  in  1817.  In  1828,  the  Tavern  Stand,  as  the  old 
deed  records  it,  was  bought  by,  “Colonel  Russell  Wood  of 
Taunton  in  the  County  of  Bristol,  Innkeeper.”  The  acting  land¬ 
lord,  however,  was  named  Macomber,  as  the  Town  Records  have 
a  Town  Meeting  held  in  April,  1828,  “in  the  Hall  of  John  T. 
Macomber’s  Tavern.” 

In  1838,  Colonel  Wood  sold  the  property  to  Josiah  Warren  of 
Weston,  and  its  life  as  a  tavern  was  ended,  although  until  1847, 
Town  Meetings  and  other  gatherings  were  in  Josiah  Warren  Hall, 
the  beautiful  ballroom.  The  last  sale  of  this  historic  landmark  was 
on  March  second,  1842  when  ownership  passed  to  the  brothers, 
John  and  Marshall  Jones.  Mr.  John  Jones  was  the  grandfather  of 
Miss  Ellen  and  Miss  Alice  Jones,  who  kept  intact  what  should  be  a 
lasting  memorial  to  this  grand  old  Puritan  Town. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  sisters,  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  (or  Jones  House)  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  For  The  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 


The  Wedding  Gift 
and 

The  Little  Shop 


In  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Weston  is  this  entry:  “Captain 
George  Washington  Smith  and  Miss  Clarissa  Lamson,  both  of 
Weston,  were  married  August  7,  1810.”  Captain  Smith,  grandson 
of  Josiah  Smith,  Esq.,  was  son  of  Joel,  who  inherited  the  Tavern  in 
1782,  and  became  a  popular  landlord  in  his  own  right.  For  a 
wedding  gift,  Joel  Smith  gave  his  son  George,  land  adjacent  to 
Meetinghouse  Common  on  the  east  side,  now  Endicott  property, 
and  built  there  for  the  young  people,  a  substantial  dwelling  house; 
it  stood  in  a  grove  of  pines  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  present 
driveway. 

Captain  Smith  died  in  1829.  He  had  filled  many  town  offices, — 
a  Constable  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for 
the  East  Center  District,  and  as  Selectman  for  three  years.  For  six 
years,  from  1817  until  1823  he  was  chosen  Representative  from 
Weston  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, — at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  forty-one.  Clarissa  lived  on  in  the  “house  in  the 
pines”  with  the  two  children,  Ellen  Maria,  aged  twelve,  and 
George  W.,  Jr.,  aged  ten. 

It  is  tempting  to  write  on  about  Clarissa;  a  popular  beauty,  she 
was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother  and  an  able  and  willing  Parish 
member,  “one  who  was  in  earnest  every  moment  of  her  life,  both 
public  and  private.”  She  was  a  directress  of  the  Female  Cent  So¬ 
ciety,  and  when  its  usefulness  was  over,  it  was  Clarissa  who  called 
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a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish  at  her  house  on  Wednesday, 
February  7,  1841,  to  form  a  “Society  for  Charitable  Purposes, 
and  the  First  Parish  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  came  into  being, 
with  Mrs.  Charlotte  Field,  wife  of  the  minister,  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

It  was  Clarissa  Smith  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  1840,  when 
there  was  such  great  unhappiness  over  taking  down  the  Colonial 
Church  of  1722.  Many  opposed  placing  the  new  edifice  on  the 
same  location,  but  Mrs.  Smith  deeded,  “  A  certain  tract  and  parcel 
of  land  to  the  members  of  said  Parish  and  their  successors  and 
assigns,  to  them  and  their  use  and  behoof  forever,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  Meetinghouse  thereon  and  a  Common  about  the 
same,  and  for  Parish  purposes  and  no  other.” 

The  plain  Church  of  1840  was  thereon  placed;  “the  tract”  was 
approximately  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  is  partly  the  site  of 
the  present  Parish  House,  the  Common  was  taken  by  the  stone 
Church,  while  the  old  County  Road  was  also  appropriated. 

In  1845,  Mr.  David  Lane,  a  wealthy  Boston  and  New  York 
importer  of  French  goods,  married  Clarissa’s  young  niece,  Caro¬ 
line  Lamson,  and  bought  the  Smith  property.  In  order  to  make  a 
perfect  setting  for  his  country  mansion,  he  sold  Clarissa’s  house  to 
Benjamin  Peirce,  Jr.,  who  moved  the  homestead  west  over  the 
Post  Road  to  its  present  location,  Number  436.  At  this  time  just 
across  the  way  was  the  Lamson  house,  unfortunately  taken  down 
in  the  early  1920’s. 

In  1866,  for  a  few  months,  the  historic  Smith  house  was  the 
residence  of  Reverend  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears  and  his  family; 
later  in  the  same  year  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward 
Coburn,  a  time-honored  citizen  of  Weston,  lifelong  member  of 
the  First  Parish.  The  estate  remained  with  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Coburn 
until  1958,  when  it  came  on  the  market  for  a  quick  sale.  The 
rather  tired-looking  old  house  seemed  doomed  for  destruction  but 
fortunately  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boyd, 
and  the  century  and  one-half  landmark  has  been  appropriately  re¬ 
stored. 
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The  Little  Shop 

Diagonally  across  on  the  right  of  the  Post  Road  is  Mrs.  Caffrey’s 
inviting  place,  a  small  house  that  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Years 
ago,  Weston  had  a  thriving  dry  goods  business;  the  store  was  in 
the  Center,  opposite  Smith  Tavern, — some  may  remember  the 
building  as  the  George  W.  Cutting  and  Son,  grocery  store. 

From  towns  far  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  driving  in  the  one- 
horse  chaise,  people  came  to  buy  cloth,  putting  up  at  taverns  until 
the  shopping  was  finished;  no  one  thought  of  going  to  Boston — even 
Waltham  ladies  came  to  the  nearer  town.  These  journeys  Spring 
and  Fall  made  real  outings  for  people  who  had  the  time  and  the 
money  to  enjoy  them.  The  Weston  store  was  opened  in  1782,  by 
Isaac  Lamson,  but  it  was  his  son  Daniel,  who  became  manager  in 
1810,  who  listened  to  complaints  that  there  was  no  one  to  make 
up  the  cloths.  In  1817,  Daniel  Lamson  built  this  small  shop  and 
installed  a  tailor. 

After  1838,  when  the  dry  goods  business  was  no  longer  so 
lucrative,  the  little  house  had  its  ups  and  downs,  once  a  store  for 
men’s  and  boy’s  ready  made  clothing,  once  a  hair-cutting  and 
barber  stand,  in  1917,  to  further  the  development  of  Weston 
Common,  the  small  shop  was  moved  west  along  the  Post  Road 
to  its  present  site  under  Lamson  Hill.  Here,  the  one  hundred- 
forty-three  year  old  landmark  looks  quite  happy  and  prosperous, 
with  pleasing  display  windows  and  a  cheerful  garden  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  little  shop  has  seen  much  of  life  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road! 


The  Abraham  Hews  House 


Across  the  Post  Road  on  the  left  stands  a  square  house;  it  has 
a  wide  front  door  with  window  panels  and  a  fan  light,  as  well  as 
side  doors,  east  and  west.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hews,  in 
1765,  and  here  Mr.  Hews  and  Abraham  Jr.  carried  on  a  pottery 
business  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  England;  as  demand 
for  the  goods  increased,  a  factory  was  built  near  the  corner  of 
the  present  Highland  Street  and  the  By-pass;  it  is  still  standing,  now 
a  dwelling  house.  Abraham,  Jr.  was  at  one  time  Captain  of  the 
Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry.  It  was  Captain  Hews  and  his 
son  Abraham  of  the  third  generation,  who  built  the  brick-end 
house  now  Number  651  Boston  Post  Road,  and  in  1824,  the  family 
house  of  1765  was  sold  to  Mr.  Marshall  Jones.  The  property  was 
owned  by  his  descendants  until  the  sale  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  in 
1948;  restored  to  excellent  condition,  the  landmark  is  spoken  of  as 
The  Doctors’  House. 

Captain  Abraham  Hews,  Jr.  was  chosen  Deacon  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  in  1828;  he  served  until  1849,  when  he  asked  for 
release  from  active  duties,  “on  account  of  his  increased  infirmities 
and  age.”  His  request  was  granted  and  in  the  ensuing  vote,  “The 
choice  fell  by  ballot  on  Brother  Samuel  Hews  who  notified  his 
acceptance.”  Samuel,  born  in  1795,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Captain 
Abraham,  Jr.  In  1854,  the  Captain  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Weston.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  Assessor  and  Collector  of  taxes;  was  Surveyor  of  High¬ 
ways,  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  West  Center  District, 
and  for  several  years  was  chosen  a  Selectman.  His  family  of  four 
daughters  and  six  sons  was  an  asset  to  the  Parish  and  to  the  Town. 

Horatio,  the  fifth  son,  married  Martha  Brackett,  niece  of  Miss 
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Rebecca  Brackett,  and  built  a  house  on  the  right  of  the  Post  Road, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Highland  Street.  This  Colonial  has 
been  sacrificed  but  a  picture  of  it  is  in  the  Historical  Rooms.  The 
oldest  son,  Frederick,  gave  his  life  for  his  country  at  Gettysburg  in 
1863.  It  was  Albert  Horatio,  the  second  son,  who,  with  his  Uncle 
Abraham  Hews,  III,  carried  on  the  family  business.  This  had 
greatly  increased  over  the  years,  and  in  1871  it  was  necessary  to 
move  the  pottery  works  nearer  the  central  market. 

There  was  much  teaming  of  the  goods  over  the  Post  Road;  a 
mental  picture  emerges  of  the  shining  wagons  drawn  by  two  or 
four  great  horses  that  were  the  pride  of  the  town  as  well  as  of 
the  Hews  family.  The  factory  was  set  up  in  North  Cambridge  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder;  the  firm  of 
A.  H.  Hews  Company,  Inc.,  is  still  running  an  extensive  business. 

The  sixth  son  of  Captain  Abraham  Jr.,  Horace,  was  a  notable 
and  devoted  citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Horatio  served  as 
Selectmen  and  in  other  Town  offices,  and  Horace  was  the  faithful 
Town  Treasurer  for  thirty  years,  from  1859  until  1889,  when  he 
resigned  because  of  failing  health.  He  lived  on  the  Post  Road  in 
the  brick-end  house  built  by  his  father,  Captain  Abraham,  Jr. 

In  the  First  Parish,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hews  is  not  to  be  forgotten;  he 
served  on  the  Standing  Committee  for  many  years  and  was  a  vital 
member  of  the  Friendly  Society.  He  served  the  Parish  in  many, 
many  ways — always  the  guiding  power  to  bring  success  to  Parish 
Fairs  when  they  were  annual  events.  At  his  sudden  death  in  1904 
there  were  no  heirs,  and  the  Hews  name  is  no  longer  in  Parish  or 
Town  Records.  A  crayon  portrait  of  Albert  Horatio  Hews  is  in 
the  First  Parish  House. 
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In  1782,  two  brothers,  Daniel  and  Ebenezer  Eaton  of  East 
Sudbury  (now  Wayland)  bought  land  in  Weston  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Post  Road  near  the  Farmers’  Burying  Place.  In  early 
days  all  locations  of  residents  for  the  tax  lists  were  made  North 
Side  or  South  Side  of  the  Great  Country  Road,  now  the  Boston 
Post  Road  which  runs  through  Weston  from  east  to  west.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  deed,  the  brothers  bought,  the  land  bounded 
on  the  East  by  Gawain  Brown,  North  by  land  of  Widow  Lydia 
Goddard,  West  by  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  and  South  by  the 
Great  Country  Road,  with  a  Town  way  running  across  the  South¬ 
west  portion.”  This  Town  way  is  now  Concord  Road. 

By  1785,  the  Eaton  brothers  had  built  the  large  square  house 
with  gable  roof  and  cornices,  front-  and  side-door  entrances,  with 
an  ell  to  the  north.  Within,  the  rooms  are  a  delight  with  beautiful 
carved  woodwork,  the  hall  dignified  by  a  stairway  of  exceptional 
stateliness,  all  well-lighted  by  large  windows.  At  the  death  of 
Ebenezer  in  1789,  Daniel  sold  the  estate  to  Artemas  Ward,  Esq., 
son  of  General  Artemas  Ward  of  the  Revolution,  Aide  to  General 
Washington  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  1775  to  1776.  A  rising 
young  lawyer,  Artemas,  Jr.,  in  December  1788,  married  Catherine 
Maria  Dexter  of  Weston,  and  within  a  few  months  the  young 
people  were  living  in  the  rather  elegant  yet  home-like  mansion. 

In  August,  1789,  Artemas  Ward  and  his  wife  Catharine  Maria 
were  admitted  into  Church  Fellowship  in  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Kendal.  In  1791,  “Mr.  Artemas  Ward  bought  a  Pew  up 
the  Broad  Alley  on  the  left  hand  and  Adjoining  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Russell’s  Pew.  ^29.148.” 

Young  Artemas  was  soon  brought  into  town  affairs.  In  1790,  he 
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was  one  of  a  Committee — the  other  two  were  Captain  Estes  Howe 
and  Deacon  Isaac  Hobbs  “To  adjust  and  report  to  the  Town  on  a 
matter  of  cancelling  a  bond  held  by  the  Treasurer  against,”  two 
Weston  citizens.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Town  in  an  action 
brought  against  Weston  in  1791,  by  John  Norcross  of  Petersham. 
Later  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Agent  in  behalf  of  the  Town 
to  defend  and  settle  a  dispute  brought  by  John  Richardson  of 
Concord.  Selectman  in  1792,  and  for  four  years  following,  it  was 
Artemas  Ward  with  Ebenezer  Brackett,  who  laid  out  Concord 
Road  from  Brackett’s  Corner,  “2  rods  wide,  and  had  the  Said 
Road  approved  by  vote  of  the  Inhabitants  at  Town  Meeting.” 
This  was  in  1793,  the  year  in  which,  “He  was  agent  to  settle 
disputes  with  Concord  and  with  Waltham.” 

“The  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Weston  being  assembled  at 
the  Publick  Meetinghouse  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1796, — did 
then  and  there  Elect  and  Depute  Artemas  Ward,  Esq.  to  repre¬ 
sent  Sd  Inhabitants  in  the  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth 
the  ensewing  year.”  Re-elected  for  five  years  as  Representative, 
he  was  then  chosen  for  the  Senate.  He  was  generally  Moderator  at 
Town  Meetings,  represented  the  West  Center  District  on  the 
School  Board  and  in  1800  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  Colonial  meetinghouse,  was  a  large  contributor  “without 
interest,”  in  the  immediate  payment  of  bills  later  met  by  the 
Town. 

In  1803,  he  was  Executor  of  the  will  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  Revolutionary  officer  who  died  in  Weston  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  In  January,  1815,  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  board  of 
seven  agents  for  the  sale  of  pews  in  the  Colonial  Church,  but  on 
May  20th  of  the  same  year,  it  is  recorded,  “I,  Artemas  Ward  of 
Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  Esq.  in  consideration  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  me  paid  by  Isaac  Fiske  of  Weston  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  Esq.,” — not  only  gave  up  his  right  to  “the  Pew  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Broad  Aisle,” — but  also,  “all  my  right,  title  and 
interest  in  and  to  a  certain  stable  situated  near  the  Meetinghouse, 
being  numbered  four  in  a  range  of  ten  stables  which  were  built 
about  twenty  years  since.”  After  1815,  his  name  appears  but  once, 
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in  the  Non-Resident  Tax  List,  as  living  in  Charlestown.  The 
estate  was  finally  bought  in  1836,  by  Benjamin  Peirce,  Sr. 

The  Peirce  name  is  an  early  one  in  Weston,  Francis  Peirce  being 
one  of  the  nineteen  men  who  gathered  with  the  Church  in  1709 
under  Mr  Williams.  There  was  a  Benjamin  in  every  generation, 
beginning  with  1639,  in  Watertown,  and  they  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  Colony.  Through  the  years  the  men  of  the  Peirce 
family  in  Weston  filled  various  Town  offices  and  were  faithful 
members  of  the  First  Parish,  but  for  actual  service  to  the  town, 
service  that  will  be  effective  forever,  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of 
Benjamin,  Sr.  and  Almira  Harrington,  his  wife,  leads  them  all. 

On  March  twenty-eighth  1892,  Town  Meeting  voted  to  print 
and  to  bind  early  Town  Records,  the  editing  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  Mary  Frances  Peirce.  Untiring  in  research,  so  that  the  Records 
as  printed  are  perfect  in  accuracy,  Miss  Peirce  sometimes  added, 
in  brackets,  spicy  and  delightful  comments  upon  various  matters. 
In  the  Preface  to  Tax  Lists,  1757  to  1827, — “If  a  man  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  was  not  a  pauper,  the  Assessors  were  sure 
to  find  him.” 

“Janry  15,  1758,  Dyed  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  Age.  (His  gravestone  has  1757,  which  is  incorrect,  Ed.)” 

“(The  date  on  the  stone  is  wrong.  She  died  1829,  aged  85.  Ed.)” 

“April  15,  1787,  Abrm  Jones  and  Hepsy  Fisk.  (Fisk  is  the  correct 
name.  The  Town  Clerk’s  copy  of  the  return  gives  Smith,  but  it  is 
an  error.  Ed.)” 

“(It  has  required  a  good  deal  of  study  to  get  at  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  these  two  Solomons.  Bond  is  wrong.)”  The  two  Solomons 
were  surnamed  Jones;  Dr.  Henry  Bond  was  the  well-known  his¬ 
torian  of  Watertown! 

“If  town  papers  are  still  in  the  possession  of  private  persons,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  promptly  delivered  up.” 

A  graduate  of  Framingham,  Miss  Peirce  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Cambridge;  rather  small  in  stature,  but  with  a  striking  per¬ 
sonality,  kindly,  interested  in  her  pupils’  success,  she  was  long 
remembered.  At  College,  one  day,  Professor  William  Marshall 
Warren  said  to  the  writer,  “You  are  from  Weston,  do  you  know 
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Miss  Mary  Peirce  who  was  my  teacher  in  the  Cambridge  High 
School?  ”  When  this  was  related  to  Miss  Mary  Frances,  “Remember 
Will  Warren?”  she  said,  “No  teacher  could  forget  such  a  brilliant 
boy.” 

The  two  sisters,  Mary  Frances  and  Margaret,  with  two  brothers, 
Edward  and  Joseph,  lived  on  in  the  house  at  Brackett’s  Corner 
after  the  death  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  Senior;  Joseph  was  a  business 
man  in  Boston  going  back  and  forth  on  the  Massachusetts  Central 
for  many  years.  Mary  Frances  was  the  last  in  possession;  when  she 
died  in  1914,  the  Peirce  heirs  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Joseph  Seabury. 
In  the  early  1920’s,  the  house  was  moved  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
at  the  north,  where  it  cheerfully  overlooks  the  changes  at  Brack¬ 
ett’s  Corner. 

At  this  writing  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 


The  Northwest  Neighborhood 


The  distance  from  Meeting  House  Common  to  Bond’s  Corner, 
where  Merriam  Street  branches  from  Concord  Road  was  about  one 
mile;  from  the  Corner  bearing  west  then  northwest,  down  a  steep 
hill  and  over  a  long  one  with  Cherry  Brook  Valley  lying  between, 
was  well  over  another  mile  to  the  farms  and  dwellings  of  six  early 
settlers  in  the  town.  There  were  rocks  and  hills,  but  the  stretches 
of  level  fertile  land  with  spring  fed  brooks  running  through  each 
farm  made  this  an  ideal  location  and  it  became  a  happy  community. 
The  farmers  were  ready  with  the  helping  hand  in  any  season,  while 
connecting  the  houses  were  well  trodden  footpaths  over  which 
mothers  and  children  went  for  neighborly  chats  and  friendly 
meetings.  There  was  hospitality  with  noon  dinners  and  early 
suppers;  sometimes  all  would  gather  at  one  home  for  a  meal,  the 
food  brought  by  the  wives  and  daughters — a  merry  event! 

The  year  of  settlement  is  not  definite,  but  it  was  an  early  one. 
In  1676,  during  King  Philip’s  War  to  destroy  Watertown  and  all 
communities  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  determined  resistance 
of  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury,  (Way land)  the  frontier  towns, 
protected  Weston  from  Indian  attacks.  The  nearest  that  the  in¬ 
vaders  came  to  Watertown  was  an  incursion  in  the  spring  of  1676, 
during  an  attack  upon  Sudbury;  a  barn  was  burned  on  the  Smith 
farm  but  tradition  mentions  no  loss  of  life. 

An  early  Colonial  house  stands  on  the  Smith  acres  which  border 
the  Weston  boundary  line  with  Wayland.  Facing  south  on  Sud¬ 
bury  Road  there  are  wide  lawns  at  the  front  with  sloping  fields 
and  a  running  brook  to  the  west.  The  door,  not  quite  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  opens  into  a  large  hall  from  which  an  easy  stairway 
leads  up  at  the  right.  The  low-ceilinged  rooms  are  large,  well 
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lighted  with  small-paned  windows,  fireplaces  and  carved  mantels 
are  in  every  room;  the  floors  are  of  wide  pine  boards.  The  dining 
room  windows  to  the  north  overlook  lovely  meadows  bordered 
with  woods  of  pine  and  maple  that  make  a  background  especially 
attractive  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  entrance  door  in  the  rear 
hall  is  double  sheathed,  probably  for  warmth  as  it  faces  the  north, 
but  it  would  offer  great  resistance  to  an  Indian  attack. 

William  Smith  and  Mary  his  wife  were  living  on  the  farm  when 
their  oldest  son  Bradyll  was  born  in  1715;  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  Josiah,  both  familiar  names  in  Weston  history,  established 
homes  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  it  was  James,  the  youngest 
child,  born  in  1724,  who  inherited  the  farm.  He  married  Lucy 
Stearns  of  Weston  in  1748,  and  both  were  admitted  to  Church 
fellowship  in  1751,  the  first  year  of  the  ministry  of  young  Samuel 
Woodward. 

James  Smith  served  the  Town:  in  1754,  he  was  Surveyor  of 
Highways  as  well  as  Preserver  of  Deer,  then  one  of  the  three 
Fence  Viewers,  and  from  1770  until  1776,  Collector  of  Taxes;  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Train-band,  with  regular  drill  practice. 
During  this  time  he  was  caring  for  thirty- three  acres  of  tillable 
land  with  the  usual  farm  animals,  one  horse,  two  oxen,  six  cows, — 
and  the  Assessors  in  1771,  credited  him  with  a  flock  of  twelve 
sheep. 

Of  the  four  children  of  James  Smith,  it  was  the  youngest, 
Samuel,  who  lived  on  in  the  homestead  after  the  death  of  the 
parents.  In  1789,  he  married  Mrs.  Olive  Pepper,  widow  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pepper  who  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Samuel 
began  with  the  office  of  Fence  Viewer  in  1803.  In  1815,  he  “bought 
a  Pew  in  the  Meetinghouse  situate  in  the  front  gallery  and  marked 
number  Nine;”  for  this  he  paid  sixty  dollars  and  it  was  the  Smith 
pew  in  1840  when  the  Colonial  Church  was  taken  down.  In  1804 
he  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  Northwest  District 
and  was  still  serving  in  1819;  the  list  of  pupils  for  1812  in  this 
ancient  little  schoolhouse,  Number  III  was  fifty-one  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen. 

The  oldest  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  in  1790,  married  in  1819, 
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Martha,  daughter  of  neighbor  Isaac  Stratton,  and  some  years  later 
built  on  the  upland  to  the  east,  the  comfortable  house  with  many 
of  the  same  lines  as  his  birthplace.  Samuel  Jr.’s  son,  Nahum,  born 
in  1825,  married  Susan  Daggett,  lovely  niece  of  neighbor  Seth 
Babcock  who  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  John  Bishop. 
Susan  came  down  from  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  to  attend 
school  in  Weston,  lived  with  the  Babcocks  and  the  two  young 
people  walked  the  miles  to  a  private  school  in  the  ballroom  of 
Smith  Tavern.  The  High  School  in  Weston  came  later,  1854. 
Nahum  Smith  served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  from 
1879  until  1894;  the  care  and  foresight  of  these  years  brought  the 
excellence  of  Weston  schools  today.  Nahum  Smith’s  grand¬ 
children  and  great  grandchildren  live  in  the  house  built  by 
Samuel,  Jr.  while  the  Colonial  landmark  is  the  home  of  the  Robert 
E.  French  family. 

The  Stratton  land  grant  extending  northeast  from  the  Smith 
line,  into  Lincoln,  was  the  largest  in  the  neighborhood.  Jonathan 
Stratton,  son  of  Joseph,  was  born  in  17H’  married  Dinah  Bemis  in 
1738,  and  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Albert  Speare.  Be¬ 
sides  the  usual  property  tax,  Jonathan  carried  a  Faculty  Tax  of 
^10  1  os  a  year,  as  he  was  a  crack  carpenter  of  his  day.  He  re¬ 
paired  the  Colonial  Church  in  1761,  built  and  repaired  school- 
houses,  and  in  1773  was  given,  “Liberty  to  build  himself  a  Slay- 
house,  Northwesterly  of  the  Meetinghouse.”  He  was  Field  Driver, 
was  Selectman  for  several  years  and  was  on  the  School  Board  for 
District  Number  Three;  he  was  also  Lieutenant  of  the  Train- 
band.  In  1783,  with  a  Committee  of  Five,  he  was,  “To  wait  upon 
Mr.  Samuel  Kendal  and  inform  him  that  the  Town  are  now  ready 
to  receive  his  Answer.”  In  1784?  Voted  that  Major  Lamson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rand  and  Lieut.  Jonathan  Stratton  provide  Reverend 

Samuel  Kendal  with  his  firewood.” 

Elisha  Stratton  born  in  1753,  second  son  of  Jonathan  inherited 
the  homestead  with  many  acres  of  the  Stratton  land  and  the  name 
held  there  until  the  heirs  of  Elisha’s  grandson,  George  Hurd 
Stratton,  sold  the  property  in  the  early  1900’s. 

John  Stratton,  younger  brother  of  Elisha,  also  shared  in  the 
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original  grant.  In  1783,  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Russell  who  lived  on  the  North  Road  near  the  Lincoln  line,  and 
built  a  house  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  known  to  old-timers  as  Dunn’s 
Hill.  John  Stratton  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- two;  his  daughter 
Abigail  married  David  Viles  in  1821,  and  a  new  member  was  added 
to  the  friendly  neighborhood.  David  was  son  of  John  Viles,  an 
early  settler  in  the  Northeast  District,  and  a  younger  brother  of 
Jesse  Viles,  great  grandfather  of  J.  Sumner  Viles,  who  served 
Weston  so  long  and  so  ably  as  Constable  and  as  Chief  of  Police. 
J.  Sumner’s  sister,  Margery  Viles,  married  Olney  Washburn;  both 
are  active  and  leading  members  of  the  First  Parish  to  which  the 
family  has  always  been  faithful. 

Abigail  Isabella,  daughter  of  David  Viles  and  Abigail  his  wife, 
in  1849,  married  an  ardent  young  member  of  the  Baptist  Society. 
George  W.  Dunn  had  come  from  Westminster  in  the  early  1840’s 
and  was  a  vital  force  in  Church  and  in  Town  affairs  for  many 
years.  He  served  as  Road  Commissioner,  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  now  reduced  to  three,  and  as  Selectman,  sometimes 
holding  more  than  one  office.  His  family  united  in  working  for  the 
Baptist  Society.  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  Deacon  for  fifteen  years  and 
church  treasurer  for  ten,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  were  active 
in  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  The  name  of  Dunn  is  no  longer  in 
Town  Records,  but  George  W.  Dunn’s  great-grandchildren,  Bev¬ 
erly  Shepherd  and  Parker  Hastings  live  on  Wellesley  Street. 

The  house  on  rising  ground  with  lawn  sloping  to  Sudbury  Road, 
now  the  home  of  Frank  B.  Dow,  Jr.,  was  built  by  John  Bemis, 
brother  of  Dinah  Bemis  who  married  Jonathan  Stratton.  Of  the 
fourth  generation  from  Joseph  Bemis  who  was  in  Watertown  in 
1640,  John  married  Hannah  Warren  of  Weston  in  1731.  His 
family  numbered  twelve  children,  of  whom  Daniel,  the  youngest, 
born  in  1758,  inherited  farm  and  homestead  and  married  Patty 
Winch  of  East  Sudbury  in  1784.  After  the  death  of  his  widow 
Patty  (or  Martha)  in  1842,  there  were  no  direct  heirs  and  the 
Bemis  property  was  finally  sold  in  the  1880’s  to  Mr.  Moses  H. 
Fuller.  Mr.  Fuller,  born  in  Weston,  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  was  glad  to  return  to  the  old  New  England 
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town  of  his  youth.  His  daughter,  Nellie  Celinda  grew  up  in 
Weston  schools  and  in  the  First  Parish,  married  Roland  B.  Rand, 
Jr.,  and  they  both  became  of  importance  in  the  Church.  Roland’s 
perfect  tenor  for  years  was  the  leading  voice  in  the  Unitarian 
choir, — Nellie  Celinda  was  a  faithful  worker  in  the  charities  of 
the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society.  The  granddaughter  of  Moses 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Dailey  and  his  great-grandchildren  are 
following  family  tradition  in  Town  and  in  Parish. 

The  farm  lying  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  neighborhood, 
or  rather  the  sturdy,  lean-to  farmhouse  shared  in  the  spy  story  of 
April  fifth,  1775.  The  owner,  Dr.  Jesse  Wheaton,  who  was  living 
there  previous  to  1740,  was  a  Tory,  closely  watched  by  the 
Liberty  Men,  but  he  successfully  secreted  Sergeant  Howe  for  one 
night,  setting  him  on  his  way  to  Marlboro  before  daylight,  the 
morning  of  April  sixth.  Later,  the  Doctor  successfully  eluded  all 
vigilance,  reached  Boston  with  his  family  and  from  there  sailed  by 
packet  boat  to  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  Town  assumed  ownership 
of  his  entire  possessions.  After  peace  was  restored,  two  of  the 
Wheaton  sons  returned  to  Weston  and  claimed  the  estate,  but 
the  Town  in  1777,  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  Enoch  Greenleaf  of  an  old 
Newburyport  family,  a  great-uncle  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Enoch  Greenleaf  was  a  man  of  property,  ready  and  willing  to 
aid  the  cause  of  Independence.  In  1778,  he  loaned  the  Town  ^325, 
and  in  1779  was  one  of  a  Committee  of  nine  townsmen,  “to 
Regulate  the  price  of  Sundery  Articles  as  Recommended  by  the 
Concord  Convention.”  He  was  one  of  the  Council  for  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  Reverend  Samuel  Kendal  in  1783. 

The  Diary  of  Judith,  wife  of  Enoch,  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  years  between  1780  and  1790.  With  an  earnest  and  deeply 
religious  nature,  she  had  possibly  not  the  best  of  health.  “Sabbath 
Mar.  7,  1781  this  day  detained  from  the  House  of  the  Lord  the 
weather  being  very  stormy.”  There  were  “Journeys”  by  chaise  to 
Boston,  to  Hollis,  to  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  with  once  a  visit  of 
two  weeks  in  Boston.  “Sabbath  Jan.  1,  1786  I  have  been  detained 
at  home  through  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather.”  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1787,  she  prays  for,  “Grace  to  our  Army  who  are  gone  to 
suppress  the  rebels  in  this  Inclement  Season.”  Shays  Rebellion. 
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There  was  the  Boston  Fire  of  April  20,  1787,  “which  destroyed 
over  one  Hundred  Houses  in  which  is  my  Brother’s  and  many  of 
my  friends  and  particular  Acquaintence.”  The  hurricane  of  August 
15,  1787,  “O  Lord  enable  us  to  praise  Thy  great  name  for  pre¬ 
serving  us  from  destruction  and  may  our  losses  show  us  the  vanity 
of  depending  upon  any  worldly  goods.”  “Sabbath  February  8, 
1788  Last  Tuesday  Week  Mr.  Greenleaf  fell  on  the  ice  and  cracked 
his  shoulder  bone  blessed  be  Thy  name  Father  of  Mercys  that 
Thou  hath  so  far  recovered  him  as  to  be  able  this  Day  to  attend 
Divine  Service.”  “Sabbath  April  23,  1790  this  Day  tarried  at  home 
the  weather  very  dull  and  I  not  very  well  in  body  or  mind.” 

There  were  no  direct  heirs;  Judith  Greenleaf  died  in  1802, 
Enoch  in  1805,  and  the  farm  in  1809  was  bought  by  Ira  Draper, 
descendant  of  James  Draper,  “the  Puritan.”  At  first  a  farmer,  Mr. 
Draper  found  invention  more  interesting  than  farming  and  turned 
to  textile  machinery,  making  improvements  that  have  kept  his 
name  remembered.  His  sons  George  and  Ira,  Junior,  cared  for  the 
farm.  Eben  E.  Draper,  grandson  of  George  Draper  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  three  years,  then  Governor  for 
two,  in  1909  and  1910.  The  office  then  was  held  for  one  year. 
“As  Governor,  Mr.  Draper  gave  the  State  an  efficient  and  business¬ 
like  administration  which  included  forest  conservation  and  harbor 
improvement.” 

About  1820,  the  farm  passed  from  Ira  Draper  to  Willard 
Goldthwaite,  and  in  1840  to  John  Carter  of  Lincoln  who  in  that 
year  married  Clarissa  Brown  of  Weston.  Their  son  William,  one 
of  the  26th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  died  in  the 
battle  at  Winchester,  Virginia  in  1864,  aged  twenty-three.  In 
1878,  Mr.  Carter  a  widower,  his  children  married  and  away,  sold 
the  property  to  Francis  B.  Ripley  a  native  of  Paris,  Maine.  Being 
in  Boston  at  the  time  of  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  men  in  April, 
1861,  Francis  not  yet  twenty-one,  had  joined  the  13th  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  After  recovering  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  he  returned  to  Boston  where  he 
found  business  interests  that  held  him  for  a  few  years;  however, 
his  longing  for  country  life  led  him  to  this  Farmers’  Town  of 
Weston. 
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The  Ripley  property  joined  the  Babcock-Child  farm  which  had 
been  bought  in  1874,  by  Louis  E.  Roberts  of  the  early  Weston 
family.  As  the  two  young  men  married  the  sisters  Laura  and 
Emma  Ritner  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  footpath  at  the 
left  of  the  Roberts’  orchard  and  through  a  small  wood  lot  came 
into  its  own  again.  The  second  son  of  Francis  B.  Ripley  and  Laura 
his  wife,  Edward  Pearson,  served  his  Town  long  and  well  in  many 
offices;  for  forty-one  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1953,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors.  A  granddaughter  of  Louis  E. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Ruth  Roberts  Beamish  lives  in  a  house  recently 
built  on  a  portion  of  the  Roberts  farm. 

Reginald  B.  Elwell  and  John  H.  Bishop  now  own  the  two 
estates  and  one  tradition  holds — again  two  sisters  are  living  in  these 
historic  houses  of  the  ancient  Northwest  Neighborhood. 


The  Elm  and  the  Law  Office 


On  the  left  of  the  Post  Road  opposite  Fiske  Lane  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  Weston,  historic  as  well  as  picturesque.  The  lofty 
elm  at  the  edge  of  the  peat  meadows  with  clear  running  Three 
Mile  Brook,  drew  the  attention  of  General  Glover  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  one  afternoon  in  late  October,  1777;  here  he  halted 
his  weary  and  footsore  charge  of  prisoners  taken  at  Bennington  on 
August  16,  1777,  who  were  marched  to  Boston  after  General  Bur- 
goyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777.  Although  couriers 
had  warned  the  town  of  the  approach  of  the  detachment,  what  must 
have  been  the  surprise  and  alarm  to  learn  of  these  overnight  guests, 
some  of  whom  might  not  be  too  weary  to  wander  here  and  there. 
Nothing  serious  happened,  according  to  all  accounts,  but  after  the 
departure  on  the  following  morning,  several  days  elapsed  before 
order  and  cleanliness  were  restored  in  the  town. 

Nearby  the  historic  elm,  to  complete  the  picture  is  the  elegant 
but  sturdy  little  law  office  built  in  the  early  1800’s  by  Isaac  Fiske, 
Esq.  The  interior  is  well-lighted  by  small-paned  windows,  while 
the  fireplace  is  adequate  for  the  coldest  days;  even  without  the 
heat  of  the  arguments  unleashed  before  the  accomplished  lawyer. 

Born  in  1778,  son  of  Jonathan  Fiske  and  Abigail  his  wife,  Isaac, 
in  1798,  graduated  from  Harvard;  in  1802,  he  married  Sukey 
Hobbs,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  Esq.,  who  lived  on  the  North 
County  Road  at  Hobbs  Corner,  and  by  1805  had  built  for  his  home, 
the  square  house  on  the  right  of  the  Post  Road,  long  the  property 
of  the  Field  family,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Saurwein. 

Although  Isaac  Fiske  had  wide  success  as  a  lawyer  in  and  around 
Boston,  it  was  his  service  to  his  native  town  that  has  made  his 
name  a  notable  one  in  Weston.  In  1803,  at  Town  Meeting  he  was, 
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“appointed  agent  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  summons  served  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Weston  relating  to  the  highway 
from  East  Sudbury  to  Waltham.”  The  voters  in  1804  chose  him 
to  be  Town  Clerk,  an  office  that  he  held  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1828. 

Mr.  Fiske,  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  served  as  Town  Treasurer, 
was  Selectman  from  1808  until  1815,  and  was  generally  Moderator 
at  Town  Meetings.  In  1811,  he  was  one  of  a  Committee  of  three, 
Ebenezer  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  and  Deacon  Nathan  War¬ 
ren,  “to  paint  the  Meetinghouse.”  The  1722  landmark  was  still  the 
Town  Church.  Frequently  he  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
School  Board  for  the  West  Central  District,  where  his  children 
went  to  school,  while  at  times  he  was  Surveyor  of  Highways  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1850,  when  the  Boston  Post  Road  was  being 
widened  and  straightened. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal  on  February  16,  1814, 
brought  a  loss  to  the  town  not  only  of  an  inspired  preacher  and 
pastor,  but  of  a  civic  leader  as  well;  Church  and  Town  would 
consider  carefully  in  choosing  his  successor.  At  Town  Meeting  of 
March  7,  1814:  “Article  7:  Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  to  supply 
the  Pulpit  until  further  order  of  the  Town  relative  thereto;  Isaac 
Fiske,  Esq.,  Deacon  Nathan  Warren,  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  Esq., 
Deacon  Thomas  Bigelow,  and  Captain  Isaac  Hobbs  were  chosen.” 
Several  candidates  were  considered  and  the  Parish  finally  invited 
young  Mr.  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  few  Sundays 
in  succession.  The  result  was  that  a  legal  Town  Meeting  held 
December  27,  1814,  at  which  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.  was  Moderator, 
Town  Clerk,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ministerial  Committee,  voted, 
“To  give  Mr.  Joseph  Field,  Jr.  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 
Ministry  in  the  Town  of  Weston.” 

Mr.  Fiske  wrote  a  marvelous  and  compelling  invitation;  this  was 
accepted  and  to  quote  an  early  writer,  “The  two  became  next 
door  neighbors  and  life-long  friends  and  companions.”  In  the  First 
Parish  Room  in  the  Jones  House  is  a  picture  of  the  one  hundred 
fifty-five  year  mansion  with  the  two  old  friends  sitting  in  great 
content  before  the  door. 
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When  Mr.  Field  was  first  settled  here,  he  found  a  pleasant  home 
with  Mrs.  Miranda  Kendal,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  meeting¬ 
house,  but  when  in  1816  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Leatham,  the 
beautiful  1805  Colonial  was  made  available  for  him,  while  Isaac 
Fiske  lived  a  few  rods  away  in  the  Captain  Samuel  Baldwin 
mansion  which  he  had  bought  in  1811. 

When  Town  Meeting  in  March  1825  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  First  Parish,  the  Congregational  Society  was  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources,  both  for  support  of  the  minister,  and  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  meetinghouse,  no  longer  the  Town  Church.  On  April 
29,  1825,  the  Parish  reorganized,  with  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  Esq.,  as 
Moderator  of  the  Meeting.  Chosen  were  a  Parish  Clerk,  a 
Treasurer,  three  Assessors,  a  Collector,  and  a  three-member  Parish 
Committee;  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  Deacon  Isaac 
Hobbs,  and  Deacon  Nathan  Warren,  together  with  the  young 
minister,  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  the  ancient  First  Parish  in  Weston 
began  a  new,  vigorous  life. 

Some  years  later,  at  an  adjourned  Parish  Meeting  on  May  11, 
1840,  a  Committee  of  eleven  persons  was  chosen,  “authorized  and 
empowered  to  take  down  the  old  Meetinghouse  and  to  build  a  new 
one.”  Again,  the  names  are  interesting:  Isaac  Fiske,  Samuel  Hobbs, 
Abijah  Coburn,  Jonas  Cutter,  Jesse  Viles,  William  Spring,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Peirce,  Samuel  F.  H.  Bingham,  Nathan  Warren,  Jr., 
Adolphus  Brown  and  Leonard  W.  Cushing. 

There  was  a  real  Parish  stir  in  1857,  when  Mr.  David  Lane, 
“Made  application  to  the  Parish  to  move  at  his  own  expense  their 
Church  edifice  across  the  road  running  Northerly  thereof,  and 
place  the  same  on  a  line  with  the  Town  House.”  In  those  days 
there  was  no  Church  Street,  the  Common  bordered  the  Town 
House  steps,  and  “the  road  running  Northerly,”  was  the  old 
County  Road  at  the  east  side  of  the  Common.  Finally  the  Parish 
agreed  to  Mr.  Lane’s  plan,  letters  passed  between  him  and  the 
Parish  Committee,  but  no  meeting  could  be  arranged.  On  April  26, 
1859,  Parish  Meeting  voted:  “To  add  three  to  the  Parish  Com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  Isaac  Fiske,  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  George  W. 
Cutting  to  meet  with  Mr.  Lane  at  the  Church,  on  Thursday  next.” 
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Again  Mr.  Lane  was  not  available  and  the  matter  was  evidently 
tacitly  dropped,  as  the  Church  edifice  was  not  moved. 

In  the  Historical  Rooms  at  the  Jones  House  is  the  quaint  and 
interesting  tall  desk  from  the  law  office  of  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.;  it 
resembles  a  Dickens  illustration,  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  for 
the  days  of  long  ago.  In  the  same  room  is  an  oil  painting  of  a 
“gentleman  of  the  old  school”  with  steady,  kindly  eyes — the 
simple  plate  recording,  “Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  1778-1861.  A  Lawyer 
of  Weston.” 


The  Tavern  of  the  Golden  Ball 


The  Jones  name  was  an  early  one  in  this  West  Precinct;  Captain 
Josiah  Jones,  son  of  Lewis  Jones  and  Anna  his  wife,  was  born  in 
Watertown  in  1643.  In  1665,  he  bought  land  in  the  Farmers’ 
Precinct  on  the  North  side  of  Sudbury  Road  and  in  1667,  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Treadway,  much  of  whose  land  lay 
in  the  Stony  Brook  area.  It  was  on  this  land  that  the  third  mill  in 
Watertown  was  built  in  1678,  at  the  joint  expense  of  John  Liver¬ 
more  and  Richard  Child  of  Watertown,  Josiah  Jones  of  Water- 
town  Farms,  and  John  Heyward  of  Concord. 

Captain  Josiah  Jones  was  one  of  the  eighteen  men  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  First  Parish  Congregational  Society  in  1709,  under  Mr. 
William  Williams,  and  became  one  of  the  first  Deacons  when  he 
and  John  Parkhurst  were  elected  to  the  office  in  1710.  When 
Captain  Josiah  died  in  1714,  his  oldest  son,  Josiah,  Jr.,  was  elected 
successor  to  his  father  but  he  did  not  accept  the  honor. 

Captain  Josiah  Jones  had  a  younger  brother,  James,  who 
married  Sarah  Moore  of  Weston;  their  son  Isaac  born  in  1 7 2 
became  an  interesting  citizen  of  the  Town.  Before  his  marriage  in 
1753  with  Anna  Cutler  of  Weston,  Isaac  had  built  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  in  1751,  the  house  that  he  made  famous  as  the  Tavern 
of  the  Golden  Ball,  a  substantial  square  building,  the  broad  hip 
roof  with  deck  finish  giving  a  roomy  attic.  The  wide  front  door 
opens  into  a  hall  of  great  beauty, — walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  of 
lovely  wainscot  panelling  painted  creamy  white,  a  wide  stairway 
with  carved  balustrade, — this  elegant  entrance  opens  into  bright 
rooms  on  either  side.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  dining  room, 
windows  to  the  south  overlooking  the  peat  meadows  and  Three 
Mile  Brook.  In  all  the  rooms  are  large  fireplaces  with  carved 
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mantels  and  beautifully  proportioned  door  and  window  frames. 
The  Golden  Ball,  emblem  of  this  famous  Inn,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

In  1756,  Captain  Isaac  Jones  was  elected  Fence  Viewer,  and  in 
17 57: — “Voted  that  Isaac  Jones  shall  have  Liberty  to  Build  a  Pew 
over  the  Mens  Stares  in  the  Gallary  of  the  Meetinghouse  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  his  Heirs.”  He  was  Selectman  in  1 7  7  2  9  and  1 7  7  3  * 

“Given  Liberty  to  Build  a  Shay  House  on  the  Towns  Land  North¬ 
westerly  of  the  Meetinghouse.” 

When  feelings  were  high  during  pre-Revolutionary  years, 
Captain  Isaac  was  considered  a  Tory.  With  the  occupation  of 
Boston  by  the  British  in  1770,  the  Tavern  of  the  Golden  Ball  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  place  of  entertainment;  army  officers  with  Tory 
gentlemen  and  their  fair  ladies,  of  Boston  Town,  drove  or  rode  out 
for  supper  and  an  evening’s  entertainment.  Both  Smith  Tavern  and 
the  Golden  Ball  had  well-equipped  halls  for  dancing.  Rumor  holds 
that  even  the  high  and  mighty  General  Thomas  Gage  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Weston  Taverns. 

Then  as  the  crisis  drew  near,  there  was  the  incident  in  early 
April,  1775,  of  the  British  spy,  Sergeant  John  Howe,  and  the 
Liberty  Men  of  Weston  who  met  at  the  Golden  Ball  with  tar 
and  feathers  for  the  intruder,  the  willing  landlord  aiding  in  the 
search.  Well  he  knew  that  the  spy  was  safe  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Jesse  Wheaton,  also  a  Tory,  with  the  Doctor’s 
two  pretty  daughters  to  entertain  him. 

Even  at  this  time,  Captain  Isaac  was  a  Selectman,  while  in  1778, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  a  “Committee  of  Nine  Gentlemen  to  take 
under  Consideration  the  Constitution  and  form  of  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth.”  The  report  was  favorable  and: — “At  a  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inhabitants  on  Monday  ye  2nd  day  of  August  1779,  at 
one  o’clock  p.m.: — “Voted  to  send  two  members  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Concord  for  the  Sole  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Consti¬ 
tution  or  Form  of  Government,  Messirs  Joseph  Roberts  and  John 
Allen  Chosen  for  the  above  Purpose.” 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Convention,  in  the  Town  Records 
of  our  cautious  ancestors  is  this  entry: — “On  the  29th  of  May, 
1780,  at  12  o’clock  p.m.  the  Inhabitants  met  and  passed  the  follow- 
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ing  Vote  Viz:  Voted  by  sd.  Town  that  they  will  accept  the 
Constitution  or  Form  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  as  it 
now  stands  but  it  is  our  oppinion  that  it  should  be  revised  within 
ten  years  and  made  Certain.  Yeas  54,  Nays  20.” 

In  1784,  Captain  Isaac  was  one  of  a  Committee  of  five,  the  Chair¬ 
man  being  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  ato  examine  into  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  as  to  paying  the  Minister’s  tax 
and  toward  the  Minister’s  firewood.”  He  served  as  Assessor,  was 
often  Moderator  at  Town  Meeting,  was  active  in  Church  affairs 
and  was  one  of  the  School  Board  for  the  West  Center  District 
where  his  eight  daughters  and  two  sons  were  promising  pupils. 
For  three  years,  from  1787  until  1791,  he  represented  Weston  at 
the  General  Court. 

When  Captain  Isaac  Jones  died  in  1813,  he  left  the  Tavern 
property  to  his  oldest  son,  Isaac  Jr.,  who  in  1778  had  married 
lovely  Abigail  Hobbs,  only  daughter  of  Deacon  Isaac,  of  Hobbs 
Corner.  For  well  over  two  hundred  years  this  historic  landmark, 
Golden  Ball  Tavern,  has  kept  intact  its  original  beauty  and  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  the  gallant  Captain. 


The  Bigelow  Mansion 


In  Watertown  Records  that  begin  with  the  year  1630,  the  earliest 
marriage  is  listed  in  1642,  when  John  Bigelow  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Warren,  both  young  people  living  in  Watertown. 

Of  the  fourth  generation  from  John  Bigelow  the  settler, 
Josiah,  born  in  1749,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Jonas  Harrington 
and  settled  in  Weston.  On  Concord  Road  he  built  the  family  home¬ 
stead,  a  fine  Colonial  lean-to  that  was  taken  down  in  the  early 
1900’s,  a  needless  sacrifice  to  modern  ideas.  Josiah  was  a  brother 
of  Abraham  Bigelow  who  bought  the  mills  at  Stony  Brook  and  in 
1735,  built  there  the  gambrel-roofed  house  that  is  still  standing. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  son  of  Josiah,  born  in  the  house  on  Concord 
Road  in  1757,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  one  of  the  young  men 
who  set  out  for  Concord  on  the  morning  of  April  nineteenth,  1 7 7 5*> 
with  Captain  Israel  Whittemore,  and  served  throughout  the  War. 
He  was  on  picket  duty  when  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to 
General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777. 

In  1783,  Captain  Alpheus  Bigelow  and  Eunice  Mixer  of 
Waltham  were  married  there  by  the  Reverend  Jacob  Cushing  of 
the  First  Parish  Church;  the  young  people  lived  in  the  homestead. 
The  name  of  Captain  Alpheus  is  constant  in  Weston  Records:  he 
was  Tythingman,  Surveyor  of  Highways  and  Selectman  year 
after  year,  but  his  longest  service  was  on  the  School  Board.  In  1799, 
from  Town  Records:— “Art.  9  voted  that  the  following  persons 
be  Committees  to  Provide  masters  and  firewood  for  the  School 
Districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.”  For  the  Northwest 
District,  Number  III  was  Alpheus  Bigelow,  Esq.;  he  served  for 
thirty  years. 

In  the  Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry  established  in  1787, 
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Captain  Alpheus,  already  of  Revolutionary  fame,  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  Ensign,  as  Lieutenant  and  as  Captain  until  1 800,  when 
he  resigned, — “Having  for  some  time  past  enjoyed  a  state  of  health 
which  has  unfitted  me  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  military  life.” 
In  1802,  Captain  Alpheus  was  one  of  five  men,  “To  Conduct  the 
expenditure  of  the  Money  that  was  voted  for  the  encouragement 
of  Singing  in  the  Town.” 

Both  the  Captain  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  First  Parish; 
he  served  on  Committees  for  the  sale  of  pews  and  for  repairing 
and  painting  the  meetinghouse,  while  Eunice  Bigelow  was  of  the 
group  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  women  who  signed  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Cent  Society  in  1818.  The  following  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  comment: — “Mrs.  Alpheus  Bigelow  was  one  of  the  beautiful 
ladies  of  the  old  school.”  The  two  celebrated  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  in  1833,  entertaining  the  townspeople  and  celeb¬ 
rities  from  away.  Mrs.  Eunice  Bigelow  died  in  1834,  but  the 
Captain  lived  until  his  ninetieth  year,  1847. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  Jr.,  born  in  the  house  on  Concord  Road  in 
1784,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1810,  a  promising  young  lawyer. 
In  1 81 1,  he  married  Mary  Ann  Hubbard  Townsend,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hubbard  Townsend,  the  man  whose  initials  T.H.T.  are 
engraved  on  one  of  the  tankards  in  the  Communion  Silver  of  the 
First  Parish  Church. 

The  Townsend  homestead  of  late  17th  and  early  18th  century 
design,  a  large,  two-storied  gambrel-roofed  house  with  an  ell,  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  Post  Road  near  the  corner  where  the  old  High¬ 
way  turned  north  to  Sudbury  and  the  Wayside  Inn, — this  is  now 
Plain  Road  in  Wayland.  In  the  early  i8oo’s,  the  main  house  was 
moved  over  the  fields  to  a  location  on  the  present  Rice  Road,  but 
it  burned  completely,  many  years  ago. 

The  sturdy  wing  or  ell  is  now  the  home  of  the  McKinley 
Warrens.  Many  features  show  its  ancient  origin:  the  quaint  front 
entrance,  the  two-foot  overhang  of  the  gambrel,  the  great  central 
chimney  with  fireplaces  in  every  room,  heavy  beams,  low  ceilings, 
wide  floorboards,  the  wooden  pegs  and  handwrought  iron  nails 
with  which  the  whole  is  put  together.  One  year  when  the  Town 
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Line  was  perambulated  the  Selectmen  discovered  that  the  house 
stands  partly  in  Weston,  partly  in  Wayland,  and  it  was  decreed, 
“The  occupant  votes  where  he  sleeps.” 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  Jr.,  at  once  entered  Town  government,  offi¬ 
cially  his  first  duty  that  of  Tythingman.  In  1814,  he  was  voted  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  West  Center  District, 
Number  II,  where  his  children  went  to  school,  was  returned  to  the 
office  for  twenty  years,  and  from  1818,  was  Surveyor  of  Highways 
for  ten  years.  He  became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1814,  from  then 
on  signing  Town  documents  following  the  name  of  Isaac  Fiske, 
Town  Clerk.  These  two  men  with  country-wide  reputations  for 
honesty  and  for  ability,  for  years  served  on  suits  brought  against 
Weston — one  complaint  by  the  County  Commissioners  concern¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Post  Road  near  the  Wayland  line  was 
settled  by  voting  Squire  Alpheus  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Surveyor  of  High¬ 
ways  for  the  District. 

From  1810  through  the  years,  the  Boston  Post  Road  from 
Watertown  to  Marlborough  was  straightened  and  widened,  several 
changes  being  made  in  Weston: — at  Townsend  Place,  near  the 
Wayland  line,  the  ancient  highway  was  surveyed  to  run  due  west 
to  Sudbury.  In  the  early  1820’s,  Squire  Alpheus  Jr.  built  the  present 
mansion  on  level  ground  southeast  of  the  Townsend  site  and  the 
name  of  the  corner  area  became  Bigelow  Place. 

With  beautiful  surroundings  the  great  house  stands  well  back 
from  the  Post  Road,  imposing  in  line  and  in  proportion,  elegant 
but  homelike  and  inviting.  It  was  three  years  building;  according 
to  an  old  story,  refreshment  sent  from  the  Townsend-Bigelow 
house  to  the  workmen  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  flip  and  a  ladle  with 
which  they  filled  their  earthenware  cups. 

Wide  gable  ends  of  the  broad  pitch  roof  and  the  huge  chimneys 
give  an  idea  of  the  interior.  A  great  door  with  fanlight  and 
matching  glass  side  panels,  opens  into  a  roomlike  hall, — a  stairway 
with  unusually  fine  pedestal  and  balustrade  leading  to  a  large  hall 
on  the  second  floor.  Wide  doorways  with  carved  cornices,  french 
windows,  inside  blinds,  great  fireplaces  with  lovely  mantels  are  in 
all  six  rooms  that  surround  the  entrance  hall.  One  of  the  most 
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charming  is  the  diningroom  with  windows  looking  out  over  what 
was  then  a  large  and  well- tilled  farm.  The  Townsend  house  be¬ 
came  the  farmhouse;  Squire  Bigelow  was  an  interested  farmer,  but 
was  committed  more  and  more  to  his  law  office  across  the  way, 
leaving  the  cultivation  of  his  land  in  capable  hands.  The  Assessors 
Valuation  list  of  1821  credits  him  with  150  acres;  ten  acres  of 
tillage  land,  three  horses,  four  oxen,  ten  cows;  this  was  farming 
on  a  large  scale. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Esq.  lived  an  active  life  well  into  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year:  he  died  in  1874.  The  house  and  the  estate  finally 
descended  to  his  youngest  son,  Frank  Winthrop,  the  only  one  of 
his  seven  children  born  there.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Squire 
and  was  also  Captain  Bigelow  from  his  service  to  the  Country  in 
the  Civil  War.  A  granddaughter,  Blanche  Townsend  Bigelow,  lives 
not  far  away  in  Dorchester. 

In  1812,  the  Weston  Tax  List  carried  six  Bigelow  names,  each 
man  a  property  holder  with  a  family,  but  none  appears  in  the 
Records  today. 
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Of  the  fourth  generation  from  Lewis  and  Anna  Jones  who  came 
from  England  to  Watertown  in  1635,  Elisha,  born  in  Weston  in 
1710,  was  the  youngest  of  five  children  of  Captain  Josiah  Jones,  Jr., 
and  was  own  cousin  of  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  Golden  Ball. 
Captain  Josiah,  Jr.,  had  bought  many  acres  on  the  south  side  of  old 
Sudbury  Road  between  Willow  Lane,  now  School  Street  and  the 
present  Highland  Street  and  extending  southerly  for  a  mile  or 
more.  He  had  married  Abigail  Barnes  of  Marlborough  in  1691,  and 
had  built  on  the  high  ground  known  later  as  Beacon  Hill,  a  family 
house  that  was  then  and  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Weston. 
His  will,  dated  in  December,  1734,  gave  farm  and  house  to  Elisha 
who  in  1733  had  married  Mary  Allen  of  Weston;  he  and  his  bride 
lived  in  a  house  no  longer  standing  on  the  northerly  side  of 
Chestnut  Street  at  the  corner  of  Highland,  until  they  went  to  live 

in  the  homestead  a  short  distance  away. 

A  present  day  authority  pronounced  the  lines  of  this  mansion 
perfect  for  the  type  of  architecture,  with  the  broad  gambrel  roof 
and  two  great  chimneys.  Through  the  wide  front  door  with  its 
ancient  brass  fittings  is  a  long,  wide  hall;  at  right  and  left  are  large 
square  rooms,  each  lighted  with  four  many-paned  windows,  each 
with  Colonial  fireplace  and  mantel.  The  hall  is  wainscoted  while 
the  stairway  at  the  left  and  to  the  rear  has  a  carved  pedestal  and 
balustrade;  another  wide  door  with  window  lights  is  at  the  rear. 
There  is  a  gracious  elegance  everywhere. 

Elisha  Jones  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  conservative  in  politics.  His 
name  is  listed  in  the  Records  in  1746,  when  Weston  still  held 
Precinct  Meetings:  he  was  Precinct  Assessor,  and  one  of  three 
of  a  Precinct  Committee;  these  became  Selectmen  in  Town  govern¬ 
ment.  Elisha  was  Colonel  of  the  Weston  Militia,  he  was  a  Justice  of 
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the  Peace,  and  for  ten  years  represented  Weston  in  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  An  able  man  and  a  leader  in  town  affairs,  Colonel 
Elisha  was  one  who  remained  loyal  to  King  George  III  and  became 
a  hated  Tory  in  the  minds  of  his  townsmen.  In  May,  1773,  he  had 
again  been  chosen  as  a  Representative,  but  by  other  members  of 
the  Court  being  considered  a  Tory  sympathizer,  at  a  Special  Town 
Meeting  held  September  twenty-nine,  he  was  recalled  and  Captain 
Bradyll  Smith  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

After  April  nineteen,  1775,  not  even  such  a  distinguished  citizen 
was  safe  in  this  hotly  patriotic  town;  Colonel  Elisha  and  the  family 
still  living  with  him,  left  Beacon  Hill;  the  estate  was  confiscated  by 
the  Town  together  with  Jericho  Farm,  his  property  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Boston  Post  Road.  Some  of  the  sons  went  in  sailing 
boats  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  Colonel  Elisha  never  left 
Boston;  he  died  there  in  December,  1775 — it  is  said  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Nathan,  the  oldest  son  born  in  1734,  found  his  home  in  Maine. 
In  1764,  he  was  one  of  three  men  who  applied  for  and  were  granted 
by  the  General  Court  which  then  represented  the  Crown,  Town¬ 
ship  Number  III  on  the  coast  of  Maine;  this  grant  of  land  is  now 
the  town  of  Gouldsboro  on  U.S.  Route  One.  His  fortunes  are 
related  in  The  Feninsula  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich;  Mrs.  Rich 
writes:  “Nathan  Jones  was  a  native  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  a 
pleasant  little  colonial  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston.”  A  turn 
at  West  Gouldsboro  to  Route  186,  leads  to  Jones  Pond  and  a 
lovely  spot  where  the  depression  that  once  was  the  cellar  of  the 
Jones  house  can  still  be  seen.  There  Nathan,  his  wife  Sarah 
Seaverns  of  Weston,  and  their  eleven  children  lived  a  happy, 
healthy,  busy  life.  Nathan  owned  mills  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
lumber  trade. 

In  1789,  Massachusetts  issued  an  Act  of  Incorporation  making 
Gouldsboro  a  town,  “vested  with  all  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities  which  other  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  may  and  do 
enjoy.”  In  Town  Records  of  Gouldsboro,  Nathan  Jones  is  listed 
as  Moderator,  as  Surveyor  of  Roads,  with  other  familiar  titles:  as 
population  was  limited,  men  had  to  double  as  town  officers. 

The  confiscated  farm  and  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  1782 
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were  bought  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  a  descendant  of  Captain 
Thomas  Marshall  who  came  from  England  in  1635,  and  settled  in 
Lynn.  The  title  of  Captain  derived  from  Oliver  Cromwell  in  whose 
army  he  had  been  a  soldier.  Colonel  Thomas  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1717,  commanded  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  with  General  Washington  in  the 
final  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

A  distinguished  officer  and  gentleman,  Colonel  Marshall  became 
an  interesting  citizen  of  Weston  and  served  on  many  Church  and 
Town  Committees,  especially  when  some  noted  person  was  to  be 
entertained.  He  married  the  charming  widow  of  Reverend  Samuel 
Woodward,  was  waited  upon  by  two  faithful  family  servants  in 
his  splendid  residence,  and  rode  in  his  own  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  not  a  chaise!  The  Assessors  Invoice  of  179^  credited  the 
Colonel  with,  “Plate  £10;  98  Acres  of  land;  two  Horses;  two 
Oxen;  five  Cows;  one  Dog.”  There  were  but  two  others  in  town 
credited  with  Plate — Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.  and  Judge  Savage. 

Colonel  Marshall  left  no  direct  heirs.  He  died  in  November, 
1800,  and  his  widow  in  June,  1805.  The  Executors  of  the  Colonel’s 
will  in  1801  sold,  “the  Elisha  Jones  Homestead  Farm,”  for  $7000 
to  Dr.  John  Clark  of  Cambridge.  In  1803,  Dr.  Clark  married  Jennet, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Mackay  who  was  the  widow  of  Alexander 
Mackay  of  an  old  Boston  family.  In  180 5  7  Jennet  became  a  widow 
and  having  no  affinity  for  a  country  life,  gladly  “conveyed  to 
Ruth  Mackay  for  $500.  quitclaim  the  late  Elisha  Jones  Homestead.” 
To  old  timers  in  Weston  it  became  the  Mackay  farm.  There  seems 
to  have  been,  during  Mrs.  Mackay’s  ownership,  a  sunny  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  with  pathways  in  different  directions  and 
curvings  at  the  intersections  where  stood  marble  statues  of  mythical 

beings. 

After  Mrs.  Mackay’s  death  in  1833,  her  son  John,  “conveyed  the 
Homestead  Estate  in  Weston  to  Philip  J.  Mayer  for  $6900.”  It 
remained  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  possession  until  1865,  when  reverses  in 
fortune  forced  a  sale  to  William  M.  Roberts  of  Weston;  soon  after, 
in  1867,  he  sold  the  estate  to  General  Charles  J.  Paine  of  Boston. 
In  1882  when  General  Paine  planned  to  build  the  present  house  on 
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the  same  site,  he  gave  the  Colonial  mansion  to  Charles  H.  Fiske, 
Esq.,  provided  he  would  move  it.  In  Mr.  Fiske’s  own  words, 
“This  offer  I  gladly  accepted  and  the  house  then  started  upon  its 
pilgrimage  across  the  fields  to  the  Main  Road,  now  Central  Avenue, 
and  along  this  road  until  it  was  placed  for  a  short  time  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Heirs  of  Isaac  Fiske,  just  West  of  his  barn  and 
East  of  the  Homestead  of  the  late  Reverend  Joseph  Field,  D.D. 
Its  surroundings,  however,  did  not  seem  adequate  and  proper  for 
such  a  noble  structure.”  A  few  years  later,  about  1890,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mansion  was  moved  again  to  its  present  resting  place  at  22 
Church  Street,  where  it  looks  serenely  and  majestically  through 
trees  and  shrubbery  upon  the  helter  skelter  in  Weston  today. 

For  many  years  from  the  early  1920’s,  it  was  the  home  of  the 
Austin  Mason  family;  some  additions  were  made  but  with  little 
or  no  change  in  the  original  contours.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
West,  Jr.,  who  now  own  this  distinguished  landmark,  are  proud 
of  its  antiquity  and  of  its  history  and  are  interested  in  its  preserva¬ 
tion. 


A  Distinguished  Landmark 


The  ancient  lean-to  at  the  corner  of  Wellesley  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  has  endured  fewer  changes  than  many  old  houses  in 
Weston,  while  it  has  also  sheltered  some  notable  people  of  the 
Town.  It  was  built  by  Joseph  Allen  who  settled  in  Watertown 
Farms  after  his  marriage  with  Ann  Brazier  of  Watertown,  in  1667. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  a  cellar  hole  and  the 
remnants  of  a  brick  walk  are  evidence  of  an  earlier  house,  probably 
built  by  Walter  Allen,  father  of  Joseph— the  latter  is  recorded 
as  born  in  Weston.  Watertown  Records  state  that  “On  Oct.  1, 
1673,  by  deed  of  gift,  Walter  Allen  conveyed  the  land  to  his 
sons,  Daniel  and  Joseph,  and  soon  moved  to  Watertown  where  he 
died  in  1681.” 

The  year  of  the  building  of  this  landmark  by  Joseph  Allen  is  set 
as  1696.  The  front  entrance  has  an  overhang  with  window  lights 
above  the  door;  this  opens  into  a  narrow  hallway  with  the  usual 
large  well-lighted  rooms  on  either  side,  wide  floorboards  and 
great  fireplaces;  the  one  in  the  long  kitchen  that  extends  under 
the  whole  length  of  the  lean-to  roof,  was  originally  ten  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  high.  Here  Thomas  Rand,  who  lived  in  the 
house  then,  melted,  trimmed,  and  boxed  bullets  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  or  so  it  is  believed. 

The  quaint  house  has  many  closets  each  with  its  own  use,  as 
well  as  an  odd  little  room,  the  milk  room,  with  a  grated  window, 
halfway  between  the  ground  floor  and  a  deep  cellar;  directly  over 
this,  a  few  steps  up  from  the  hallway  is  another  little  room,  said 
to  be  the  cheeseroom,  its  temperature  modified  by  the  milk  room 
underneath.  There  are  wooden  shutters  in  the  parlor,  one  with  a 
bullet  hole,  and  there  is  a  secret  stair  in  which  the  tread  may  be 
removed  showing  a  hollow  space  underneath. 
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The  Allens  were  of  importance  both  when  Watertown  Farms 
became  a  Precinct  in  1698,  and  a  Town  in  1712— 13.  Four  Allens 
are  listed  with  the  eighteen  men  who,  together  with  Reverend 
William  Williams,  organized  the  First  Parish  Church  in  1710: 
Joseph  Allen,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Abel  and  Ebenezer.  Ebenezer  married 
Sarah  Waite  of  Weston  in  1712,  and  their  daughter,  Thankful 
Allen,  born  in  1717,  married  Abraham  Hill  of  Boston  in  1735,  and 
was  the  great  grandmother  of  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Nathaniel  Allen,  a  much  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  Sr.,  was 
appointed  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  1745,  and  served 
in  the  office  until  his  death  in  1772.  Nathaniel’s  daughter,  Mary,  in 
1733i  married  Elisha  Jones,  the  elegant  Tory  gentleman  who  built 
the  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill,  while  another  daughter,  Rachel, 
became  Mrs.  Samuel  Train  and  lived  in  the  house  on  the  Indian 
Path. 

Nathaniel  Allen  had  settled  on  some  of  the  Walter  Allen  acres, 
in  the  northerly  part  of  the  Town  bordering  Lincoln.  His  house 
on  Concord  Road  is  located  on  the  map  of  Weston  made  in  1795; 
it  was  a  fine  dwelling,  but  was  burned  in  the  1890’s.  For  many 
years  the  property  has  been  owned  by  the  Cronin  family;  John  J. 
Cronin,  Jr.,  is  now  serving  his  town  faithfully  as  an  officer  of  the 
Weston  Police  Force. 

At  some  time  between  1772  and  1775,  the  Allen  property  on 
Wellesley  Street  passed  to  Thomas  Rand,  born  in  1727,  son  of 
Benjamin  Rand  and  Abigail,  his  wife.  A  tale  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  is  that  Thomas  and  his  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  were  at 
work  building  the  barn  when  news  came  of  the  British  invasion 
of  April  eighteenth,  1775.  Both  names  are  in  the  list  of  the  Militia 
Company  that  marched  to  Concord  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  Both  men  served  through  the  war,  Thomas,  Sr.,  on  the 
Weston  War  Committee,  Thomas,  Jr.,  with  the  troops.  At  one 
time  Thomas  Rand,  Sr.  was  one  of  the  men  who  kept  the  Beacon 
burning;  he  was  also  Selectman  during  those  troublous  years. 

Another  son  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  Benjamin  II  born  in  1754,  went  to 
Canada  in  1777,  and  served  through  the  Second  Period  of  the  War. 
In  1782,  he  married  Sarah  Ayres  of  Weston;  it  was  their  son 
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Benjamin,  III,  born  in  1786,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1808,  became  an  authority  on  legal  matters,  and  was  honored 
with  an  L.L.D.  degree. 

A  daughter  of  Benjamin  Rand,  II,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  Clarissa, 
born  in  1797,  married  Henry  Robbins  of  Roxbury  in  1826;  the 
young  people  after  a  few  years,  probably  in  1832,  came  to  live  in 
the  old  home  when  her  father  found  the  care  of  the  large  farm  too 
great.  Their  children,  Eliza  Ann,  Sarah,  and  Oliver,  were  brought 
up  in  the  First  Parish  Church  and  in  the  East  Center  School.  In 
1856,  Eliza  Ann  married  Edwin  Hastings  of  Weston,  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Hastings  who  sailed  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1634, 
and  settled  in  Watertown;  they  lived  in  the  Hastings  homestead 
also  on  Wellesley  Street,  while  Sarah  and  Oliver  kept  the  family 
home  only  a  few  rods  away. 

Oliver  Robbins  was  a  Library  Trustee  and  a  good  one  from 
1872,  until  his  death  in  1903.  A  serious  and  high-minded  man,  he 
rated  history,  biography  and  books  of  travel,  far  above  fiction;  he 
frequently  checked  the  record  of  the  librarian  as  to  the  demands 
of  the  reading  public  of  Weston. 

The  Joseph  Allen  house  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Wellesley 
and  Chestnut  Streets;  the  landmark  has  changed  owners  but  three 
times  since  it  was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  Robbins  estate  in  1903. 
In  1961  the  property  came  fortunately  into  the  possession  of  John 
W.  Scott;  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  restore  and  to  keep  intact  the  beauty  and  appeal  of  probably 
the  oldest  house  in  Weston. 


The  Harrington  Homestead 


A  sightly  house  on  Wellesley  Street,  now  the  home  of  David 
Blaney  and  his  family,  is  on  the  early  map  of  Weston,  1792,  under 
the  name  of  Stephen  Harrington.  The  first  of  the  family  in  this 
Farmers’  Precinct  was  Benjamin,  third  generation  from  Robert 
Harrington,  whose  name  is  among  the  Proprietors  of  Watertown 
in  1642. 

Born  in  1661,  Benjamin  Harrington  in  1684  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  John  Bigelow,  a  blacksmith  of  Watertown  and  a 
Selectman  from  1665  until  1671.  The  young  people  came  to  the 
Farmers’  Precinct  and  settled  on  the  Harrington  Land  Grant  of 
about  two  hundred  acres  in  the  south  side  of  the  Farms;  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Weston  Congregation  in  1710.  Of  the  four  chil¬ 
dren,  two  daughters,  Abigail  and  Thankful,  married  Weston  men, 
while  the  two  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.  born  in  1685,  and  Isaac  in  1692, 
inherited  the  homestead  and  the  farm  when  Benjamin,  Sr.  died  in 

iy24. 

Isaac  Harrington  in  1720,  married  Susannah  Allen,  beautiful 
daughter  of  Abel  Allen,  an  original  member  of  the  First  Parish; 
Susannah  was  born  in  1697,  in  the  historic  lean-to  at  the  corner  of 
Wellesley  and  Chestnut  Streets — in  those  days  the  young  people 
were  considered  neighbors.  Their  son,  Stephen,  born  in  1739,  when 
only  eighteen  years  old,  joined  the  Weston  Train-band,  and  a 
year  later,  in  1758,  was  one  of  thirty  men  to  enlist  in  the  Infantry 
Company  of  Captain  Henry  Spring  for  the  Invasion  of  Canada  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  1756-1763,  the  War  that  gave 
Canada  to  England. 

From  Church  Records:  “Stephen  Harrington  and  Sarah  Hastings 
Both  of  Weston  Were  Joyned  in  Marriage  per  Reverend  Samuel 
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Woodward,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Weston,  July  12,  1769”.  In 
the  same  year  Stephen  was  voted  Field  Driver,  the  office  bestowed 
upon  all  young  married  men;  through  the  years  he  was  Constable 
and  Collector  of  Taxes  at  5^  pence  per  pound,  was  Surveyor  of 
Highways  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  Southwest 
District.  The  Inventory  of  his  farm  for  1801  lists  besides  dwelling 
house  and  barn,  one  other  building,  twelve  A.  Tillage,  sixteen  A. 
Upland,  thirty  A.  Fresh  Meadow,  forty-eight  A.  Pastureage, 
twenty  A.  Woodland,  fifty-five  A.  Unimproved  land,  fifteen  Bbls. 
Cyder,  two  horses,  four  oxen,  six  cows.  The  Harringtons  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  able  farmers  and  very  well-to-do. 

An  interesting  cousin  of  Stephen’s,  a  few  years  younger,  was 
Justus  Harrington,  one  of  the  four  young  men  who  built  the  first 
Baptist  Church  on  the  South  County  Road,  in  1784.  His  enthusiasm 
carried  the  entire  family  away  from  the  First  Parish;  it  is  believed 
that  Stephen  was  reluctant  but  finally  accepted  the  new  doctrines. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I,  Stephen  Harrington,  of 
Weston  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Yeoman,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  paid  me  by  Thomas  Townsend  of  Weston, 
Yeoman,  do  hereby  release,  remise,  quit  claim  and  convey  to  him, 
the  said  Thomas  H.  Townsend  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  all  my 
right,  title,  estate  and  interest  to  onehalf  of  the  pew  that  was  my 
father  John  Hastings  late  of  Weston,  deceased,  viz.  that  half  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall’s  Pew  in  Weston  Meeting  House, 
it  being  the  Pew  at  the  left  hand  going  into  the  front  of  the  Door 
of  said  Meeting  House.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  second 
Day  of  May,  1798,  and  twenty  second  of  the  Independency  of 
America.” 

During  Stephen’s  lifetime  and  that  of  his  son,  Tyler,  additions 
were  made  to  the  original  square  house  with  the  long  sloping  roof 
and  two  chimneys  that  give  evidence  of  the  great  fireplaces  needed 
for  the  large  rooms.  No  change  in  the  south  entrance  that  opened 
into  a  hallway  through  the  house  with  a  second  door  leading  to  a 
terrace  on  the  north  side.  An  ell  at  the  east  and  another  at  the  west, 
each  with  a  chimney — there  are  really  three  houses  in  one. 

Stephen  Harrington  lived  until  1828,  to  the  age  of  ninety  years 
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— one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  whom  Weston  may  be  proud;  he 
and  his  son,  Tyler,  from  1806,  shared  the  management  of  the  great 
farm,  each  paying  one  half  of  the  rather  large  tax.  The  son  of  Tyler 
Harrington,  John  W.,  born  in  1818,  carried  on  family  customs  until 
1891;  his  oldest  daughter  Matilda,  in  the  i8yo’s,  married  young 
John  Shaw,  a  newcomer  in  Weston.  In  the  spring  of  1903,  the 
Harrington  heirs  sold  the  estate  to  Dwight  Blaney,  an  artist  of 
Boston,  and  the  distinguished  dwelling  came  into  its  own. 

The  Shaw  name  is  still  in  Weston;  a  grandson  of  Matilda  Har¬ 
rington  is  Chief  of  Police  Frank  O.  Shaw. 


Along  the  Indian  Path 


The  Train  family  were  early  settlers  in  Watertown  Farms; 
“John  Traine  then  aged  twenty  five,  came  over  in  the  Susan  and 
Ellen  in  163  5;  in  the  same  ship  was  Margaret  Dix  aged  nineteen, 
and  they  married  soon  after  their  arrival  here.  He  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  in  1652,  and  died  in  Weston  in  1680.” 

On  the  present  day  Winter  Street,  that  was  an  old  Indian  trail 
to  Natick  and  Framingham,  an  early  map  of  Weston  has  two 
houses  standing  near  the  Natick  line,  not  far  from  Nonesuch  Pond, 
one  the  home  of  Samuel  Train,  the  other  of  Samuel  Train,  Jr.  The 
latter,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  is  the  older,  and  many  changes 
and  additions  have  been  made  through  the  years.  The  original 
house,  now  an  ell,  was  oblong,  the  longer  side  facing  the  south, 
with  two  doors  opening  into  an  extensive  interior;  a  hip  roof  with 
very  deep  overhanging  eaves,  and  a  large  central  chimney  are  early 
Colonial  features.  The  estate  now  is  the  property  of  the  Rivers 
Country  Day  School.  The  house  was  probably  built  by  John 
Train,  Jr.,  of  the  second  generation  who  married  Mary  Stubbs  of 
Watertown  in  1674,  and  settled  in  Weston,  then  “the  Farms.” 

John  of  the  third  generation,  born  in  Weston  in  1682,  married 
Lydia  Jennison  of  this  town  in  1705,  and  it  was  their  son  Samuel 
of  the  fourth  generation,  whose  name  occurs  often  in  Church  and 
in  Town  Records. 

“Samuel  Train  and  Rachel  Allen  both  of  Weston  were  married 
in  Said  Town  Decr  31st.,  1741  by  Wm  Williams  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  there.”  Across  the  road  toward  the  southwest  from  the 
family  home,  Samuel  built  for  his  bride  the  classic  foursquare 
Colonial,  the  front  door  facing  north;  there  are  two  side  doors,  east 
and  west;  on  the  south  side  a  large  well-lighted  room  extends  the 
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full  length  of  the  house, — the  tremendous  fireplace  indicates  that  it 
was  the  family  room  and  the  kitchen.  The  front  rooms  are  panelled, 
with  small-paned  windows  well  preserved,  and  wide  floor  boards. 
There  are  two  ells  at  the  back  so  added  that  the  beauty  of  the 
early  house  is  not  spoiled.  The  fine  place  is  being  well  cared  for  by 
the  Robert  Austins. 

Samuel  Train  in  1756  was  voted  Constable  and  Collector  at 
Town  Meeting;  in  1757,  “Jonas  Harrington  and  Bradyll  Smith 
were  chosen  to  the  office  and  they  Hired  Sam1  Train  to  serve  for 
them  both,  he  was  accepted  by  the  Town  and  Sworn  at  Ye  Same 
Meeting,  Money  Oath  and  Oath  of  Office.”  Samuel  must  have 
given  satisfaction: — “In  1761,  Joseph  Woolson  highered  Samuel 
Train  to  Serve  for  him  and  he  was  excepted  by  the  Town  and  was 
Sworn  March  the  2nd  Money  Oath  and  Oath  of  Office.”  From 
1763,  for  several  years  he  was  Selectman  as  well  as  Surveyor  of 
Highways.  Samuel  Train  lived  until  1806,  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
five;  from  1772,  his  oldest  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  in  1745,  also 
served  in  Town  offices. 

In  1771,  Samuel  Jr.  married  Deborah  Brown,  daughter  of  a 
neighbor,  Gowen  Brown.  A  few  years  later  he  not  only  joined  the 
Militia  Company  that  set  out  for  Concord  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  but  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen  young 
men  of  Weston  who,  “Marched  to  Canada  in  1777 .”  For  this 
expedition  Town  Meeting,  “Voted  that  Eighteen  Pounds  be 
allowed  each  man;”  this  was  in  addition  to  the  money  granted  by 
the  State. 

Samuel  Jr.  returned  from  the  War  a  Lieutenant,  then  began  his 
long  service  to  the  town.  Highway  Surveyor,  Collector  of  Taxes 
at  sixpence  per  pound,  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  South¬ 
west  District,  Selectman  from  1799  until  1825,  he  also  cared  for  a 
farm.  In  the  Inventory  of  1821,  he  had  eight  acres  under  tillage, 
thirty  acres  of  pasturage,  ten  of  woodland,  two  horses,  two  oxen, 
seven  cows.  The  woodland  provided  free  fuel  for  his  Church  on 
the  South  County  Road,  and  for  the  schoolhouse.  Always  a  faithful 
Baptist,  in  1820,  he  became  a  Deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Weston;  he  served  until  his  death  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 
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From  1802  until  1810,  Isaac  Train,  second  son  of  the  Deacon, 
opened  the  house  built  by  his  grandfather  as  a  Tavern.  It  was  the 
only  Inn  on  the  south  side  of  Town  but  it  was  not  on  the  Framing¬ 
ham  Turnpike,  the  South  County  Road  in  Weston,  and  patronage 
was  uncertain. 

The  third  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Jr.,  Charles  Train  born  in  1783, 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Southwest  School,  then  studied  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Kendal.  Graduating  with  distinction  from  Harvard  College  in 
1805,  he  had  intended  to  study  law,  but  in  1806,  decided  for  the 
Baptist  Ministry.  Ordained  in  Weston  in  181 1,  he  was  Pastor  in  his 
native  town  and  preached  also  in  Framingham,  as  a  branch  was 
formed  there  in  the  same  year.  In  1826,  this  branch  became  a 
distinct  Church,  retaining  the  Reverend  Charles  Train  as  Pastor. 
After  1822,  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  six  years  in  the 
House,  then  in  the  Senate.  He  was,  “prominent  in  revising  the  laws 
pertaining  to  public  schools;  for  a  considerable  period  while  serving 
as  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  this  son  of  Weston  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  and  wielded  a  large  influence  in  civic  and  in 
religious  affairs.” 

The  second  son  of  Reverend  Charles  Train,  Charles  Russell, 
born  in  Framingham  in  1816,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1837,  became  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston  and  was  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts  from  1873  until  1890.  In  1871,  he  married 
Sarah  Cheney  of  an  old  Boston  family,  lived  in  the  city  in  the 
winter,  with  the  summer  home  in  Framingham.  Their  son,  Arthur 
Cheney  Train,  born  in  1875,  “on  the  sunny  side  of  Marlborough 
Street,”  said  of  himself:  “I  enjoy  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
known  among  lawyers  as  a  writer,  and  among  writers  as  a  lawyer.” 
One  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  fiction  is  Mr.  Ephraim  Tutt, 
a  lawyer  who  “wins  acquittal  for  his  clients  through  his  knowledge 
of  obscure  points  of  the  law.  In  twenty  years,  old  Tutt  has  argued 
over  eighty  cases,  and  has  yet  to  be  caught  out  in  an  error.”  A  few 
years  before  his  early  death  in  1945,  this  talented  member  of  an 
old  and  revered  family,  came  to  the  birthplace  of  his  ancestors. 
The  charming  and  modest  personality  of  Arthur  Cheney  Train 
was  made  known  to  only  a  few  people  who  chanced  to  be  there 
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when  he  visited  the  Town  Library;  however,  the  Librarian  could 
show  a  fine  array  of  his  popular  novels. 

Although  early  Train  families  were  large,  the  name  is  no  longer 
in  Church  or  Town  Records.  From  1882  until  1887,  Herman  A. 
Train  was  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Weston  from  1887  until  1904;  for  many  years 
he  was  Town  Auditor.  Mr.  Train  died  in  1933,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two;  his  only  child,  Arthur,  who  graduated  from  Weston 
High  School  in  1901,  then  went  to  Harvard  College,  died  in  1938. 


The  Benaiah  Morse  Tradition 


A  well-constructed  dwelling,  protected  by  trees  and  shrubbery, 
with  lawns  and  gardens  on  the  south  and  the  east,  stands  at  the 
corner  where  Oak  Street  leads  from  the  South  County  Road, 
now  South  Avenue.  Two  great  chimneys  rise  from  the  broad 
pitch  roof  that  has  unusually  wide  gables  with  two  large  windows 
instead  of  the  usual  small  one.  The  house  is  located  on  the  1792 
map  of  Weston,  and  the  property  was  taxed  in  the  same  year  in 
the  name  of  Benaiah  Morse.  In  1801,  the  Inventory  lists  with 
house  and  barn,  three  A.  tillage,  four  A.  upland,  four  A.  fresh 
meadow,  30  A.  pasturage,  twelve  Bbls  of  Cyder  yearly,  fiifteen  A. 
unimproved  land,  9  A.  unimprovable  land,  one  horse,  two  oxen, 
four  cows. 

Benaiah  was  Surveyor  of  Highways  in  1799,  and  member  of 
the  School  Board  for  the  Southwest  District  in  1800.  In  1795,  there 
was  a  stir  in  Town  Meeting  about  schoolhouses  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed: — uTo  examine  the  School  Housen  in  Town  to  see 
what  repairs  are  Necessary  and  Expedient  to  make  them  Comfort¬ 
able  and  Convenient.”  The  report  was:— “It  is  the  opinion  of  ye 
Committee  that  the  School  Housen  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Districts  be  repaired,  viz  by  Building  Porches,  by  Clap  Boarding, 
by  providing  Stoves,  Building  new  Seats  and  Benches  and  such 
other  Repairs  as  shall  be  found  necessary.” 

Captain  Benaiah  Morse  died  in  1 806,  at  the  early  age  of  forty 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the  South  Yard  on  the 
County  Road.  His  widow,  Sarah,  carried  on  the  farm,  dispensing 
with  the  oxen  but  keeping  the  horse  and  one  cow.  Later,  when  the 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Alpheus  were  grown,  they  divided  the  great 
house  with  front  and  side  entrances  for  each  part;  the  capacious 
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attic  was  unchanged.  The  story  goes  that  twenty-one  children  of 
various  ages  used  to  sleep  there  at  one  time;  the  Town  Records 
produce  evidence  that  Charles  had  eleven  children,  Alpheus,  nine, 
but  Records  are  sometimes  incomplete! 

It  was  while  the  two  brothers  were  living  at  the  corner,  that 
excitement  grew  as  to  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world;  the 
Day  was  set  for  March  twenty-first,  1843.  Another  story  tells  of 
a  group  of  devout  and  faithful  Second  Day  Adventists  or  Miller- 
ites  clothed  in  white,  who  remained  all  day  on  the  considerable 
slopes  of  the  roof  of  the  Morse  house  awaiting  their  deliverance,  but 
the  sun  set  and  darkness  fell,  and  the  earth  was  still  in  its  orbit. 

Alpheus  Morse  in  1856,  and  again  in  1863,  was  the  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Great  and  General  Court,  while  his  son,  George  Al¬ 
pheus,  under  the  call  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  of  August 
fourth,  1862,  enlisted  in  the  44th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

The  original  grape  vines  are  growing  about  the  estate,  evidence 
of  a  rare  wine  made  by  succeeding  generations  of  the  Morse  fam¬ 
ily,  at  first  for  use  in  observance  of  Church  Ceremonials.  However, 
so  great  was  the  demand  that  production  was  increased;  a  section 
of  the  great  cellar  holds  some  of  the  appliances  of  the  process,  as 
well  as  the  old-fashioned  containers  in  which  the  precious  wine  was 

stored. 

The  property  remained  in  the  Morse  family  until  1937.  The 
present  owner  is  Mrs.  Robert  Murkland.  The  single  entrance  has 
been  restored — a  wide  door  with  panel  windows  opens  into  the 
large  hall  that  has  a  fine  stairway  at  the  back.  The  original  small- 
paned  windows  were  found  in  the  attic,  and  replaced;  the  rooms 
are  all  finished  in  exquisite  woodwork;  in  the  long  sunny  room 
facing  south,  the  great  fireplace  hearth  is  ten  feet  long.  The  dwell¬ 
ing  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  strong,  upright  citizenry  of  an 

ancient  Town. 


The  House  on  Doublet  Hill 


Ensign  Samuel  Child  of  Weston,  born  in  1718,  was  the  fourth 
generation  from  Deacon  Ephraim  Child.  Deacon  Ephraim  left 
Yorkshire,  England  for  America  in  1630,  settled  in  Watertown, 
was  admitted  freeman  in  1631,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Deacons  of 
the  Watertown  Church.  Selectman  from  1636,  as  well  as  Town 
Clerk  from  1650  until  his  death  in  1663,  he  often  received  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  General  Court  as  a  Commissioner,  “To  end  small 
causes.”  The  appraisal  of  his  homestead  and  the  amount  of  his 
Inventory,  ^772.155.  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  well-to-do 
of  the  first  settlers.  As  the  Deacon  had  no  children,  the  estate  was 
left  to  the  widow,  to  two  brothers  and  to  several  nephews.  The 
Deacon’s  widow  died  in  1665;  “The  distribution  of  her  wardrobe 
and  her  furniture  by  her  will  shows  that  she  had  some  of  the 
elegancies  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  life.” 

Ensign  Samuel  was  a  grandson  of  John  Child,  the  younger  of 
the  Deacon’s  two  brothers.  In  1749,  on  the  present  Newton  Street, 
he  built  the  house  to  which  he  took  his  bride  in  1750.  “Samuel 
Child  of  Weston  and  Esther  Parker  of  Newton  were  married  there 
by  Reverend  John  Cotton,  Minister  of  the  Parish.”  In  the  South 
Side  Tax  List  for  1757,  the  first  one  published  in  1897  by  the 
Town,  Samuel  Child  carries  a  personal  property  and  a  real  estate 
tax. 

Situated  on  a  southerly  slope  of  Doublet  Hill,  the  house  has  a 
superb  view  of  Pine  Brook  Valley  and  the  fields  and  woods  be¬ 
yond.  With  broad  front,  wide  gables,  and  two  great  chimneys  the 
house  is  on  a  generous  scale  throughout.  The  aged  retaining  wall, 
the  stone  steps  and  granite  posts  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
farm  prospered.  The  Inventory  of  1771  lists  Samuel  Child  with 
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ten  Acres  pasture,  four  Acres  tillage,  thirty  Barrels  Cyder  made 
upon  the  farm  one  year  with  another,  four  Acres  English  and 
Upland  mowing,  twelve  Acres  fresh  Meadow,  two  horses,  four 
oxen,  five  cows,  six  sheep. 

Samuel  served  the  Town  as  Preserver  of  Dear,  (sic)  and  as 
Fence  Viewer.  In  1770, — uPaid  Sam1  Child  for  Providing  and 
Bording  a  School  Dame  three  months  last  summer  £3. 12s.”  In 
1774, — “Paid  Sam1  Child  for  his  Daugr  Esther’s  Keeping  School 
16  weeks  at  Southeast  School  ^3.i6s.9p.”  No  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  Samuel  Child,  six  girls,  three  boys,  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  farm.  In  1 795,  the  tax  was  paid  by  Samuel,  Jr., 
and  in  1796,  the  property  was  bought  by  Jedediah  Warren,  tenth 
child  of  John  Warren,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Deacon  John  Warren. 

Born  in  1759,  at  the  Warren  homestead  on  the  north  side  of 
Weston,  Jedediah,  although  only  seventeen,  served  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Weston  men  at  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1776,  and  later  in 
1778,  with  the  Guard  over  the  British  soldiers  held  prisoners  at 
Winter  Hill.  In  1796,  Jedediah  Warren  and  Sally  Peirce,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  former  schoolmate,  were  married  by  Reverend  Samuel 
Kendal  and  thereby  came  the  Warren  family  of  the  south  side  of 
Weston.  In  the  Valuation  of  1801,  the  property  consists  of  one 
Dwelling  House,  one  Saw  Mill  and  Grist  Mill,  two  Barns,  three 
Acres  Tillage,  ten  Acres  fresh  Meadow,  six  Acres  Upland,  ten 
Acres  Pasture,  one  horse,  four  cows.  Jedediah  is  also  credited  with 
a  quite  enviable  Bank  account  at  six  per  cent!  This  is  one  of  the  few 
estates  to  descend  in  the  same  family  name  until  today  from 
Jedediah  to  his  son  Amos,  then  to  grandson  Charles.  Mary  Eva 
Warren,  the  present  owner,  is  the  tenth  generation  from  John 
Warren,  the  early  settler  in  Watertown;  Miss  Warren  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  George  W.  Cutting,  Jr.,  our  present  Town  Treasurer. 


The  1740  Mansion 


The  name  is  an  early  one;  in  1635,  John  Upham  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  from  England  with  the  Reverend  John  Hull,  and  settled 
in  Weymouth.  As  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1636, 
he  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  relation  to  land 
holdings;  it  is  noted  that  Weymouth  had  very  few  Indian  troubles. 

Thomas  Upham,  Jr.,  of  the  fourth  generation  from  John  the 
first  settler,  came  from  Reading  to  Weston  in  1720,  is  listed  as  a 
miller,  married  Elizabeth  Train,  daughter  of  John  Train  of  the  old 
Indian  Path,  and  in  1726,  the  young  people  were  received  at  the 
First  Parish  Church,  in  the  ministry  of  Reverend  William  Williams. 
The  earliest  Upham  house  in  Weston  was  on  the  present  Ash 
Street,  a  fine  large  Colonial,  with  wide  deeply-sloping  roof,  that  was 
the  home  of  generations  of  the  family  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission  in  the  late  i89o’s.  In  1730, 
when  but  thirty-six  years  old,  Thomas  Upham,  Jr.,  died  suddenly; 
by  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  small  son  Thomas,  III,  as  well  as  the 
mill  property  to  a  younger  brother  Abijah,  an  excellent  and 
conscientious  man. 

Abijah  Upham,  born  in  1698,  was  an  important  citizen;  often 
Selectman,  for  several  years  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
in  1745  he  was  appointed  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church  and 
in  general  was  active  in  Town  affairs.  In  November,  1746,  he  was 
one  of  eight  men  to  petition  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex:  “To 
Issue  a  Warrant  for  Calling  the  first  Precinct  Meeting  in  the  First 
Precinct  of  Weston  viz  to  Choose  Precinct  Officers  as  the  Law 
Directs.’,  At  this  Meeting:  “On  thirsday  ye  Eleventh  Day  of  De¬ 
cember  at  two  of  ye  Clock  Afternoon,”  Parish  affairs  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  for  the  first  time  a  Moderator  was  chosen,  a  Precinct 
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Committee  of  Three,  a  Treasurer  and  three  Assessors.  The  Deacon 
was  frequently  Moderator  and  often  returned  to  the  Precinct 
Committee.  “Att  the  third  meeting  of  ye  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  ye  First  Precinct  of  Weston,  ye  5th.  Day  of  March, 
1749,  Deacon  Abijah  Upham  was  chosen  one  of  the  Precinct 
Committee,  the  chief  Duty  to  provide  Preaching  until  ye  next 
Precinct  Meeting.”  Deacon  Upham  was  one  of  the  Committee  in 
1751,  to  provide  entertainment  when  young  Samuel  Woodward 
was  ordained  over  the  Parish. 

At  the  first  Town  Meeting:  “Assembled  on  Monday  ye  Fourth 
Day  of  March,  1754,  at  Ten  of  ye  Clock  in  ye  forenoon  at  ye 
Publick  Meeting  House  in  said  Town,  five  Selectmen  were  chosen 
for  the  year  ensewing: — Deacon  Abijah  Upham,  Elisha  Jones, 
Capt  Samuel  Bond,  Mr.  Sam1  Seaverns,  Mr.  Isaac  Hagar.  Then 
and  there  began  a  Town  government  that  has  never  failed  in  the 
excellence  of  its  record  for  well  over  two  hundred  years. 

Deacon  Abijah  Upham  and  nephew  Thomas  in  1740  had  built 
the  great  house  on  the  present  Newton  Street,  the  house  that  in 
1741  became  the  home  of  Thomas  and  his  bride.  From  Church 
Records:— “Thomas  Upham  of  Weston  and  Ruth  Hammond  of 
Waltham  were  married  in  Weston,  January  1st.  1741,  per  William 

Williams,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  there.” 

This  1740  mansion  recently  has  been  restored  to  perfect  con¬ 
dition  by  the  present  owner,  F.  William  Aseltine,  Jr.,  who  con¬ 
siders  the  ownership  a  privilege.  An  early  Colonial,  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  houses  built  by  our  ancestors  to  stand  for  genera¬ 
tions:  a  strong  foundation,  low  studding  and  wide,  steeply-sloping 
roof,  (to  aid  in  shedding  heavy  winter  snows?)  the  welcoming 
front  door  opens  into  a  panelled  hall  with  a  winding  stairway  to 
the  second  story.  There  are  two  large  rooms  on  either  side  of  the 
hall  with  fireplaces  and  chimney  cupboards,  while  the  long  kitchen 
with  a  great  hearth  and  very  low  ceiling  has  an  exceptional  view 
over  “Fresh  meadows  and  Upland.”  There  must  have  been 
orchards,  as  in  1768  the  Inventory  listed:  Eighty  Bbls.  of  Cyder 
made  upon  the  Farm  one  year  with  another;”  also  listed,  “Two 
Horses,  four  Oxen,  six  Cows,  twenty  Sheep.” 
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In  1767,  Thomas  Upham  and  Thomas  Russell  were  appointed 
Deacons  of  the  Parish  Church;  from  the  Diary  of  Rebecca  Bald¬ 
win,  “New  Deacons  take  the  Seet  Oct.  25,  1767.”  The  Town  had 
assumed  the  duties  of  Treasurer  and  Assessors,  but  Deacons  were 
still  Keepers  of  the  Peace  and  Arbiters  of  Justice. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1756-1763,  Thomas  III 
joined  the  Weston  Train-band  and  later  in  the  Revolutionary 
Years  was  one  of  three  members  of  the  Weston  Committee  of 
Correspondence;  he  also  served  on  the  Town  War  Committee,  the 
duties  of  which  were  many  and  difficult. 

While  sons  and  grandsons,  nephews  and  cousins  succeeded  to 
the  1740  farmstead,  several  other  Upham  houses  were  built,  all  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Great  Country  Road,  later  the  Boston  Post 
Road.  Upham  given  names  recur  in  each  generation— Phinehas, 
Thomas,  Abijah,  Amos,  Silas,  Nathan,  Joel.  Moreover,  the  same 
excellent  qualities  abide;  through  the  years  as  members  of  this 
farming  community  Uphams  have  been  good  citizens  serving  the 
Town  on  both  Grand  and  Traverse  Juries  (1755),  as  Surveyors 
of  Highways,  on  the  School  Board  for  East  Center  and  Southeast 
Districts,  on  Committees  to  Provide  Instruction  in  Sacred  Music 
for  the  Three  Parishes,  besides  being  active  supporters  of  the 
Baptist  Society. 

Still  to  be  remembered  are  Marshall  L.  Upham  and  his  son, 
Augustus  M.,  to  whom  the  Town  owes  many  of  its  excellent  high¬ 
ways.  In  recent  times  also,  a  daughter  of  Joel  Upham,  Carolyn, 
who  became  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Burrage,  and  was  a  popular  and 
dedicated  member  of  the  School  Board  for  many  years,  while  her 
brother,  Arthur  E.  Upham  was  an  efficient  Town  Treasurer.  The 
name  holds  in  Town  Records  today  with  Maurice  L.  Upham: — 
first  a  Fire  Department  Call  Man,  from  1925  until  1944  on  the 
Weston  Police  Force,  now,  as  Fire  Chief,  he  provides  protection 
for  our  homes  and  for  our  forests. 


The  Coburn  Landmark 


The  earliest  name  connected  with  this  ancestral  place  is  that  of 
Jeremiah  Whittemore,  born  in  Charlestown  in  1695;  he  married 
Patience  Reed  in  Boston,  March  15,  1 7  - ft*  the  First  Parish 
Records  so  faithfully  kept  by  Reverend  William  Williams,  under 
the  date  February  16,  1726:  “Jeremiah  Whittemore  and  Patience 
his  Wife  Dismiss’d  from  ye  Church  in  Rumney  Marsh  and  reco’d. 
Rec’d  into  this  Church.”  That  the  house  was  built  at  least  as  early 
as  1726,  the  following  is  evidence:  “Isaac  Whittemore  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  Whittemore  and  Patience  his  Wife  was  Born  in  Weston, 
November  15,  1726.” 

Of  the  two  older  sons,  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  born  in  Concord  in  1723, 
married  Mary  Carter  of  Weston  in  1748,  and  settled  in  Spencer, 
Massachusetts,  while  Isaac  married  Ruth  Bullard  of  East  Sudbury 
(Way land)  and  lived  there.  Israel,  born  in  1732,  married  Abigail 
Browne  of  Watertown,  bought  the  shares  in  the  property  of  his 
two  brothers  and  lived  on  in  the  homestead.  Israel  Whittemore 
was  an  important  citizen  in  Weston,  elected  to  various  offices 
beginning  with  1760.  He  was  Selectman  from  1776  until  1781,  and 
was  one  of  nine  members  of  the  Weston  War  Committee  for  the 
American  Revolution.  As  Captain  Israel  Whittemore  of  the 
Weston  Militia  Company  of  Artillery,  he  and  his  men  marched  to 
Concord  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775.  The  Company  was  on 
duty  for  four  days  and  received  one  penny  a  mile  for  their  serv¬ 
ices. 

About  1793,  Israel  Whittemore  deeded  the  property  to  his  son 
Aaron,  who  sold  it  in  1801,  to  Jonas  Coburn  of  Waltham,  son  of 
Mr.  John  Coburn  who  lived  in  Weston  in  what  is  called  the 
Luther  Upham  place  on  Chestnut  Street,  from  1774  until  his  death 
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in  1796.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  by  Jonas  Coburn,  the  farm 
contained  one  hundred  twenty  acres;  there  was  a  house,  evidently 
of  value  and  a  barn,  as  the  sum  paid  by  Jonas  was  $4,400. 

The  house  was  built  of  hand  hewn  oak  timbers  and  wide  pine 
boards  with  the  great  central  chimney  facing  due  south.  The  large 
square  rooms  have  massive  beams,  low  ceilings,  fireplaces  with 
panelled  mantels,  and  deep  twenty-paned  windows;  over  the  long 
well-lighted  kitchen  once  extended  a  lean-to  roof  that  reached 
nearly  to  the  ground;  the  crane  still  hangs  in  the  great  kitchen 
fireplace  with  its  brick  oven  and  ash  hole.  At  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  house  once  stood  a  shed  open  at  both  ends  so  that  an  oxen 
load  of  wood  could  be  driven  in.  The  story  goes  that  during  a 
heavy  snow  storm,  a  year  or  two  after  the  opening  of  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Railroad,  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  trains,  out  of  wood, 
found  here  a  welcome  supply  of  dry  pine  that,  “made  the  old 
engine  hum.” 

Nor  must  the  herb  garden  be  forgotten;  below  the  house  on  the 
southeasterly  side,  remnants  to  be  found  even  now,  grew  such 
old-fashioned  herbs  as  horseradish,  sage,  balm,  sweet  marjoram, 
lavender,  peppermint,  and  catnip. 

There  have  been  changes  through  the  years  and  some  additions, 
but  fortunately  the  house  weathered  the  modernizing  era  of  the 
late  1890’s;  the  same  wide  hospitable  front  door  swings  open  for 
the  entering  guest. 

In  1804,  Jonas  married  Susannah  Viles  of  Lexington,  and  so 
began  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  this  old 
town.  From  1806,  until  his  death  in  1836,  Jonas  Coburn  was  a 
notable  citizen  as  well  as  a  prosperous  farmer.  His  name  is  in 
Town  Records  as  Surveyor  of  Highways,  and  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  the  Northeast  District,  while  for  ten  years,  from 
1816  until  1826  he  was  a  Selectman.  Of  his  eight  children,  two 
boys,  Isaac,  born  181 1,  and  Edward,  1820,  married  and  made  their 
homes  in  Weston,  Isaac  as  the  older,  succeeding  to  the  property. 
Edward  bought  the  adjoining  farm  and  built  his  own  house  a  short 
distance  away. 

Isaac  married  a  Weston  girl,  Julia  Ann  Cutter  who  lived  at 
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Cutter’s  Corner  on  the  South  County  Road,  and  descendants  will 
tell  of  Isaac’s  being  allowed  to  use  the  family  chaise,  to  go  a 
wooing  his  fair  lady,”  some  miles  away. 

Of  the  third  generation  Isaac,  Jr.,  the  oldest  son,  married  and 
settled  in  Everett,  but  the  four  younger  children,  Anna,  William, 
Edith,  and  Arthur,  made  the  ancient  house  a  place  of  happy  living 
and  of  wide  interests.  All  shared  in  town  and  in  Parish  activities: 
Anna  Coburn  was  probably  the  best  loved  and  the  most  popular 
teacher  ever  in  Weston  schools,  while  both  sisters  were  devoted  to 
the  First  Parish;  Will  became  a  banker  in  Boston  but  was  always 
a  leader  in  town  and  church  interests  here;  Arthur,  who  inherited 
the  carrying-on  of  the  farm,  held  offices  in  the  Town  year  after 
year,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  and  as  a 
Selectman. 

On  a  perfect  evening  in  the  late  spring  of  1 899,  the  time-honored 
house  was  in  radiant  array  for  a  wedding  when  Anna  Cutter 
Coburn  and  Francis  Henry  Hastings  were  united  in  marriage.  As 
both  Will  and  Arthur  were  living  with  their  families  in  nearby 
homes,  the  historic  house,  always  well  cared  for,  became  the 
temporary  home  of  a  few  fortunate  people.  Some  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  the  homestead  came  into  its  own,  and  family  traditions  are 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Sr. 

The  approach  to  the  Coburn  farm  from  the  west  by  way  of 
Church  Street  offers  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in  Weston.  Over 
fields  laced  with  good  grey  stone  walls,  with  a  background  of 
Stony  Brook  Valley  and  outlying  hills,  on  a  wide  stretch  of  smooth 
lawn,  stands  the  landmark,  stately,  peaceful,  with  an  air  of  friendly 
welcome  imparted  by  generations  of  the  Coburn  family. 


Hobbs  Corner 


The  Great  North  Road,  also  known  to  our  ancestors  as  the 
Lancaster  Road  and  the  North  County  Road,  now  North  Avenue, 
was  the  eastern  end  of  the  Old  Mohawk  Trail  as  it  made  its  way 
to  the  sea.  No  Post-riders  or  stagecoaches  traveled  this  vital 
highway;  “Over  it  came  the  enormous  amount  of  teaming,  the 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  droves  of  cattle  from  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  the  back  towns  of  our  own  state,  to  the  market  in 
Boston.” 

Coming  west  from  Watertown,  the  Lancaster  Road  branched 
from  Old  Sudbury  Road,  now  the  Boston  Post  Road,  ran  over  the 
present  Stow  Street  between  Bald  Hill  and  Bare  Hill,  (generally 
corrupted  into  Ball’s  Hill  and  Bear  Hill) ,  on  through  Stony  Brook 
Valley  to  Nine  Acre  Corner,  Maynard,  Stow,  Lancaster,  and  out 
to  the  north  and  to  the  west. 

In  early  days  it  was  the  custom  to  locate  people  and  their 
homes  or  farms  in  Weston  by  the  distance  from  the  Tannery  on 
Hobbs  Brook  where  the  stream  flows  under  the  Great  North  Road 
to  join  Stony  Brook  on  the  way  to  Charles  River  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  born  in  Boston  in  1709,  came  to  Weston 
in  1730  with  his  father,  Josiah  Hobbs,  who  had  bought  large  tracts 
of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Lancaster  Road.  In  1734,  Ebenezer 
married  Eunice  Garfield,  daughter  of  Thomas,  whose  family  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  Weston,  and  built  the  oldest  part  of  the 
house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Mahlon  Hoagland,  on  North  Avenue. 

Ebenezer  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Hobbs  family  in  Weston,  a 
family  important  in  town  interests  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
He  founded  the  Tannery  about  1750;  bark  for  tanning  was  brought 
from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  by  ox-teams  over  the  Lan- 
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caster  Road,  and  from  Maine  by  boat,  the  cargoes  being  landed 
in  Watertown  and  thence  teamed  to  Weston. 

Ebenezer  died  suddenly  in  1762,  leaving  the  property  to  his 
oldest  son,  Isaac,  born  in  1735*  In  1758,  Isaac  had  married  Mary 
Harrington  of  Waltham  and  had  built  the  family  home  now 
owned  by  Leonard  Dowse.  Beginning  with  1763,  Isaac  Hobbs  was 
Town  Assessor,  Surveyor  of  Highways,  Selectman  for  six  years 
from  1777  until  1783,  and  from  1781  was  Town  Clerk  until 
1803,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  From  1775  until  1783,  he  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Town  War  Committee,  the  duties  being  to 
keep  filled  the  quota  of  Weston  men  for  the  Continental  Army, 
to  have  a  record  of  the  places  where  they  served,  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  received  proper  pay.  The  Town  voted  certain  rates 
in  addition  to  the  pay  from  the  Government. 

Matthew  Hobbs,  brother  of  Isaac,  ten  years  younger,  served 
throughout  the  War.  He  was  Lieutenant  in  the  Company  of  one 
hundred  men  that  gathered  on  the  morning  of  April  19th,  1775, 
went  through  the  woods  to  Lexington  Road  and  pursued  the  re¬ 
treating  British  to  West  Cambridge.  Later,  ordered  to  Dorchester 
Heights,  he  was  also  at  White  Plains,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  and  at  Saratoga.  He  was  made  Captain  of  the  Weston  Com¬ 
pany  in  1780,  and  returned  only  when  the  War  ended: — “Like 
many  others  he  came  out  of  the  Army  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.”  Later,  Captain  Matthew  was  active  in  the  Weston  In¬ 
dependent  Light  Infantry. 

In  1780,  Isaac  Hobbs  was  appointed  a  Deacon  in  the  First 
Parish  Church,  an  honor  that  he  held  until  his  death  in  1813.  In 
17 8b,  he  built  for  his  sons,  Ebenezer  II,  born  in  1762,  and  Isaac 
Jr.,  in  1765,  the  goodly  house  across  the  road  from  his  own  at 
the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Church  Street.  Hobbs  Corner,  a 
venerable  landmark  for  over  two  centuries,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Both  of  these  sons  followed  in  the  family  wake  of  service  to  the 
Town  and  to  the  Church.  Through  the  years,  Ebenezer  II,  often 
Moderator  at  Town  Meetings,  was  also  Assessor,  Treasurer,  and 
Selectman.  It  was  his  daughter  Susan,  or  Sukey,  who  married  in 
1803,  Isaac  Fiske,  the  rising  young  lawyer. 
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Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr.,  in  1790,  married  Mary  Baldwin,  daughter  of 
Captain  Samuel  Baldwin.  Besides  serving  in  town  offices,  in  1828 
he  was  appointed  Deacon  of  the  First  Parish.  His  daughter,  Mary 
Ann,  in  1832,  married  Nathan  Hagar,  Jr.,  whose  farm  was  also  on 
the  Lancaster  Road,  but  when  Deacon  Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr.,  died  in  1834, 
the  young  people  sold  the  farm  to  Mr.  Francis  Hastings,  moved  to 
the  house  on  the  corner,  and  the  Hobbs  and  Hagar  business  part¬ 
nership  was  formed.  Known  of  old  as  the  Hagar  house,  the  estate 
is  still  in  the  family — Mrs.  Harry  Starr  is  a  Hagar  descendant. 

Captain  Matthew’s  son  Henry,  born  in  1784,  and  a  favorite 
nephew  of  Isaac  Hobbs,  Sr.,  added  to  the  Tannery  a  carriage¬ 
making  shop.  Henry  made  for  himself  the  first  chaise  owned  in 
Weston;  his  license  to  use  it  cost  three  dollars  and  reads: — “A  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  called  by  him  a  chaise,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse 
and  to  carry  two  people.”  As  a  town  officer,  Henry  Hobbs  served 
many  years  on  the  School  Board  for  the  Northeast  District,  was 
Selectman  for  five  years  from  1820,  and  finally  chosen  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court. 

The  last  of  the  family  to  live  in  the  house  built  in  1758,  was  a 
grandnephew  of  Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr.,  General  James  F.  B.  Marshall, 
Commissary  General  for  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  later,  a  co-founder  with  General  Samuel  Armstrong  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  near  Hampton,  Virginia.  Generali  Marshall 
was  a  grand  nephew  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  and  a  grandson 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.D. 


Mid-Eighteenth  Century 


Not  many  rods  from  the  Weston  and  Waltham  line  on  Lexing¬ 
ton  Street,  is  a  noble  structure  on  a  farm  for  which  Abraham 
Sanderson  is  taxed  in  1761.  The  mansion  house,  as  it  is  listed  in 
the  Inventory,  stands  on  rising  ground  and  faces  south  with  lawns 
sloping  to  an  orchard,  while  at  the  west  are  “fresh  meadows,”  and 
a  brook  that  widens  into  a  lovely  pool. 

The  house  is  as  beautiful  as  the  setting;  the  long  front  of  the 
main  part  is  covered  by  a  pitch  roof  with  overhanging  eaves  and 
wide  gable  ends,  supported  by  decorated  end  posts  and  carved 
cornices.  Windows  with  twelve  panes,  and  sidelights  at  the  front 
door  make  a  cheerful  interior.  The  two-storied  ell  running  north 
has  windows  to  west  and  to  east. 

In  1761,  Abraham  Sanderson  married  Sarah  Wheeler,  “both  of 
Weston,”  and  the  following  year  they  owned  the  Covenant  in 
the  ministry  of  Reverend  Samuel  Woodward.  In  Town  Meeting 
of  1765,  Abraham  was  chosen  Surveyor  of  Highways  for  the 
North  East  District,  an  office  that  he  held  for  years,  adding  at 
times  that  of  Constable  and  of  Tythingman. 

Neither  Abraham  nor  any  of  his  six  sons  were  of  an  age  eligible 
to  serve  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  there  are  several  instances 
of  his  loaning  money  to  the  Town  during  the  war  years,  one,  “A 
note  of  hand,  /90.  Abraham  Sanderson.” 

Amos  Sanderson,  born  in  1774,  succeeded  Abraham  and  like 
his  father,  held  several  Town  offices  through  the  years.  In  1800,  he 
married  Hannah  Wheeler  of  Sudbury,  and  cared  for  the  farm  which 
has  always  been  famous  as  a  productive  one.  In  1813,  his  name 
was  one  of  many  on  a  petition  to  the  Town  to  divide  the  Northeast 
School  as  there  were  one  hundred  fifteen  children  between  the 
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ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  “forty-nine  of  whom  live  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  present  school-house,  and  twelve  of  whom  live  1% 
mile  and  upwards.”  The  petition  was  submitted  to  a  special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  six  men  who  agreed,  “that  the  Children  in  the  Northeast 
District  are  too  numerous  for  one  school  and  that  many  of  them 
in  common  with  the  children  in  other  Districts  suffer  some  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  distance  of  the  schoolhouse;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  taxes  assessed  for  building  a  School  in  the 
Southeast  District,  for  the  support  of  Paupers,  and  other  purposes, 
and  also  the  situation  of  the  Country,  your  Committee  are  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  no  alteration  of  the  School  District  so 
as  to  bring  any  extra  expense  upon  the  Town  ought  to  take  place 
at  present.”  This  was  the  year  1813;  the  Report  was  accepted  at 
Town  Meeting  and  there  was  never  but  one  Northeast  School- 
house. 

In  1818,  and  for  many  years  after,  Amos  Sanderson  was  voted 
to  serve  on  the  School  Board  for  the  Northeast  District.  The 
Inventory  of  1821  listed  Amos  as  having  besides  the  house  and 
the  barn,  eight  Acres  in  tillage,  fifteen  Acres  in  English  mowing, 
ten  Acres  fresh  meadow,  twenty-five  Acres  in  pasturage,  ten 
Acres  woodland,  twenty  bbls.  Cider,  one  horse,  two  oxen,  seven 
cows. 

About  1830,  the  farm  and  homestead  became  the  property  of  a 
neighbor,  John  Warren  Cutting  born  in  1800,  the  oldest  son  of 
John  Cutting  and  Cynthia,  his  wife.  From  Watertown  history: 
“William  Cutting,  aged  twenty-six,  and  Richard  Cutting  aged 
eleven  years,  embarked  in  the  Elizabeth  at  Ipswich,  England  for 
New  England,  April,  1634.  Richard  settled  in  Watertown;  what 
became  of  William  has  not  been  ascertained.” 

Of  the  eighth  generation  from  Richard  Cutting,  John  Warren, 
in  1823,  married  Cynda  Lane  of  Ashburnham.  They  were  the 
great-grandparents  of  Elizabeth  Cutting  Kenney,  who  was  born  in 
Weston  and  brought  up  in  its  schools  and  the  First  Parish;  she  is  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Benevolent- Alliance,  the  First  Parish 
charitable  society. 

In  1825,  John  Warren  Cutting’s  name  is  listed  as  Field  Driver, 
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later  as  Tythingman,  as  Surveyor  of  Highways  and  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  for  the  Northeast  District.  His  wife  Cynda  died 
in  1854;  two  of  his  daughters,  Susan  Ann  and  Emily,  married 
Weston  men  and  had  their  houses  at  the  center  of  town.  Although 
John  Warren  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah  Hawes  Maxfield,  she 
died  in  the  late  winter  of  1873,  and  he  was  alone  at  the  homestead 
except  for  the  farm  people.  His  death  came  suddenly  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  in  March  of  the  same  year,  late  one  afternoon  as  he  entered 
the  house  after  a  long  drive  home  from  Boston.  A  few  years  later, 
the  estate  was  sold  to  Sidney  E.  Tyler  whose  family  owned  land 
in  Waltham. 

Beginning  in  the  1800’s  farms  within  twenty  miles  or  more  of 
Boston  were  providing  the  City  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables; 
the  Tyler  farm  was  famous  for  its  excellent  harvests  of  sweet  corn, 
taken  over  the  old  Lancaster  Road  in  big  horse-drawn  wagons  to 
the  Boston  Market.  The  oldest  son,  Herbert  E.  Tyler,  in  1912, 
became  one  of  the  Selectmen;  born  in  Weston  and  educated  in 
its  excellent  schools,  he  was  returned  to  office  year  after  year,  until 
his  retirement  in  1948 — a  service  of  thirty-six  years. 

In  1955,  when  the  farm  was  to  be  sold,  fortunately  the  historic 
place  came  into  the  possession  of  Frederic  C.  Dumaine,  Jr.,  who 
has  restored  the  beauty  of  the  two-hundred-year-old  structure. 

A  United  States  Naval  officer,  Captain  Thomas  C.  Schaible  is 
living  there  now  with  his  wife  and  their  three  children;  they  add 
to  the  friendly  hospitality  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  houses 
in  Weston. 


The  John  Warren  Homestead 


From  the  History  of  Watertown  by  Henry  Bond:  “John  War¬ 
ren  came  to  America  in  1630,  aged  forty-five;  settled  in  Water- 
town;  admitted  freeman,  1631;  Selectman,  1636-1640;  In  1635, 
he  and  Abraham  Browne  were  appointed  to  lay  out  all  the  high¬ 
ways  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  repaired.  Owned  about  176 
Acres,  Kings  Grant.  March  14,  1658,  he  was  to  be  warned  for 
not  attending  public  worship,  but  “old  Warren  is  not  to  be  found 
in  town.”  In  1661,  the  homes  of  “old  Warren  and  Goodman 
Hammond  were  ordered  to  be  searched  for  Quakers.  He  died  in 
1667,  aged  eighty-four  leaving  his  property  to  four  children  prob¬ 
ably  all  born  in  England.” 

Of  the  fourth  generation  from  the  stout-hearted  settler  John 
Warren,  Ensign  John  Warren  in  March,  1683,  married  Mary 
Browne  of  Watertown  and  built  for  his  bride  on  the  Kings  Grant 
the  house  that  is  now  the  home  of  Walter  A.  Vittum  and  his 
family,  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  proprietor.  On  an  early 
map  of  Weston  from  the  survey  of  the  Township  in  1794,  are 
three  Warren  houses  not  far  apart  and  all  on  the  Kings  Grant  to 
the  first  John  Warren. 

At  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Lexington  Street  the  white 
house  standing  there  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Warren  and  prob¬ 
ably  built  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Tabetha  Livermore  in 
1786.  His  short  life  ended  in  1796,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  leaving  his  widow  Tabetha  with  two  children,  Uriah 
and  Amelia.  This  pleasant  dwelling,  largely  unchanged,  is  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Snow. 

Nearby  on  the  southerly  side  of  Lexington  Street,  built  in  1743, 
was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Warren,  an  uncle  of  Thomas;  this  was 
a  Colonial  of  which  there  are  photographs,  but  the  house  was 
burned  completely  in  the  early  1900’s.  On  the  1794  map  the  old 
Lexington  Road  curved  to  the  right  at  Nathaniel  Warren’s  farm¬ 
house;  the  lane  is  still  traceable  and  shows  that  the  John  Warren 
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house,  the  first  to  be  built  on  the  Kings  Grant,  faced  southeasterly 
on  rising  ground  overlooking  lovely  meadows  and  woodlands. 
The  view  is  still  enchanting  and  at  one  end  of  the  wide  valley  is 
the  present  Cambridge  School  ball  ground. 

The  southerly  approach  to  this  residence  was  terraced  from  the 
roadway  to  the  hospitable  front  door  and  the  great  fieldstone 
entrance  step.  The  interior  is  fascinating:  with  the  unusual  length 
of  the  house  and  the  uncommon  width,  there  are  six  large  rooms 
and  two  hallways,  front  and  back,  on  the  first  floor.  The  stairs  have 
wide  treads,  low  lifts  and  classic  balustrades;  there  are  fireplaces  in 
every  room,  panelled  mantels,  closets  in  the  huge  chimney,  while 
the  kitchen  has  the  customary  brick  oven  and  the  great  crane  still 
holds  pothooks  and  hangers  of  Colonial  days. 

In  the  Farmers’  Burying  Place,  engraved  upon  the  first  stone 
erected  there  is  the  inscription:  “Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Ensign 
John  Warrin  Aged  38  years  Died  July  y  II.  1703.”  The  home¬ 
stead  descended  to  his  oldest  son  John,  Jr.,  later  an  Ensign,  born  in 
March,  1684-85.  In  1704,  he  married  Sarah  Jones  of  Weston, 
daughter  of  Captain  Josiah  Jones,  one  of  the  first  Deacons  of  the 
Parish  Church  chosen  in  1709.  Sarah’s  short  life  ended  in  1706 
and  the  Ensign  later  married  Abigail  Livermore,  also  of  Weston. 

One  of  the  Council  for  the  ordination  of  young  Mr.  Williams 
in  1709,  John  Warren,  Jr.  was  also  a  practical  and  energetic  member 
of  the  Committee  for  building  the  Colonial  Church  of  1722,  on 
Meetinghouse  Common,  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  still  youth¬ 
ful  Parish. 

From  the  well  kept  records  of  Reverend  William  Williams: 
“Att  a  Chh  Meeting  of  ye  Brethn  in  Weston  Septr  2nd  1733,  Ensn 
John  Warren  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  Deacon  in  this  Chh.” 

Attending  church  service  in  Weston  in  the  1700’s,  particularly 
in  winter,  was  a  difficult  matter  whether  from  the  North  Side  or 
from  the  South  Side  of  the  Town.  In  1742,  the  farmers  along  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike  petitioned  the  Town  to  have  the  Colonial 
Church  moved  from  Meetinghouse  Common  to  the  North  Road. 
The  request  was  signed  by  the  heads  of  forty-eight  families, 
among  them  Deacon  John  Warren.  In  response  came  a  counter¬ 
movement  from  the  South  Side  carrying  fifty-five  names.  This 
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must  have  been  effective  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  action  by 
Town  Meeting. 

The  will  of  Deacon  John  Warren  dated  March  23,  1744-45 
mentions  wife;  sons  John,  Josiah,  Elisha,  Isaac  and  Ebenezer;  drs. 
Mary,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Prudence  and  Abigail;  and  to  six  grandchil¬ 
dren  each  £ 20 .  He  appointed  his  eldest  son  John  sole  executor, 
assigned  to  him  the  homestead  and  required  him  to  pay  all  legacies. 

John  Warren  III,  born  in  1713,  and  by  the  will  possessor  of  the 
homestead,  in  1739,  had  married  Sarah  Harrington  of  Weston. 
His  name  is  in  the  earliest  printed  Town  Records  in  1755,  as 
Assessor  whose  duties  then  included:  “Making  the  Ministers  Rate 
at  2S.6p  per  day.”  This  amounted  to  sixteen  shillings  for  a  year, 
so  the  sum  was  not  to  be  despised.  In  1758,  elected  Constable  and 
in  1760,  Selectman,  he  held  these  three  offices  until  he  retired  in 
1784.  He  lived  until  1790. 

His  son,  John  IV,  was  in  the  Company  that  set  out  for  Concord 
on  April  nineteenth,  1775;  he  was  stationed  at  Dorchester  Heights 
in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  eighteen  young  men  who  marched  to 
Canada  in  1777.  On  his  return  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant,  he 
married  Abigail  Wright  of  Weston  and  his  name  is  listed  among 
Town  officers  until  1788.  As  the  Lieutenant  had  no  son,  the  War¬ 
ren  lands  and  the  homestead  at  his  death  in  1806,  became  the 
inheritance  of  his  oldest  daughter  Cynthia,  born  in  1781.  With 
great  beauty  as  well  as  intelligence  and  personal  charm,  Cynthia 
in  1799,  married  a  neighbor,  young  John  Cutting,  Jr. — both  are 
listed  as  pupils  in  District  School  Number  IV  on  the  North  Road. 

Cynthia’s  granddaughter,  daughter  of  Marshall  Cutting,  Ellen 
Esther  married  a  newcomer  in  Weston,  Darius  B.  Vittum  of  an 
early  family  in  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire;  their  son  Walter  is 
the  present  occupant  of  the  historic  house.  The  name  Vittum  has 
an  interesting  origin:  William  or  Guillaume,  the  French  Huguenot 
who  settled  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire  about  1695,  bore 
the  surname  Vitehomme,  speedy  or  quick  man;  runners  were 
important  in  early  Colonial  history,  especially  during  the  years  of 
Indian  Wars  as  well  as  pre-Revolutionary  times.  The  John  Warren 
landmark,  one  of  the  earliest  houses  in  Weston,  is  well  preserved 
and  well  cared  for. 


The  Whitney  Tavern 


John  Whitney,  who  embarked  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1635, 
on  the  Elizabeth  was  “the  ancestor  of  all  the  Whitneys  in  New 
England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.”  As  told  in  Henry 
Bond’s  Watertown  history  his  record  is  interesting: — “Admitted 
freeman  in  1636,  he  was  Selectman  of  Watertown  several  years 
between  1638  and  1655,  and  Town  Clerk  from  1655  until  his 
death  in  1673.  His  early  admission  as  a  freeman  and  his  early 
election  as  a  town  officer  show  that  he  held  a  respectable  social 
position.” 

Nathaniel  Whitney,  1642-1732,  grandson  of  John,  was  in  this 
West  Precinct  as  early  as  1694  and  died  in  Weston,  but  the  first 
property  recorded  is  in  the  name  of  his  son  William,  1683-1720, 
who  married  Martha  Peirce  of  Weston  in  1706;  in  1708,  William 
carried  a  real  estate  tax  upon  this  house  on  the  Lancaster  Road 
that  has  always  been  known  as  “ancient.” 

The  quaint  and  simple  front  entrance  gives  no  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  rooms  within.  The  hall  is  narrow  so  that  the  door  swings 
back  to  give  ready  access  to  the  large  square  room  at  the  left,  the 
taproom;  there  is  also  a  door  on  the  west  side  opening  into  this 
very  important  part  of  a  wayside  tavern.  In  all  these  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  one  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  the  long 
kitchen  under  the  lean-to  roof  at  the  back,  the  walls  are  sheathed 
with  pine  panelling,  lovely  in  grain  and  in  color.  Ceilings  are  low, 
floor  boards  are  wide  and  fireplaces  large;  two  have  cranes  with 
pothooks  and  hangers.  Floor  and  wall  closets  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplaces  are  convenient  as  well  as  space  conserving.  The  front 
stairway  with  carved  pedestal  and  balustrade  is  curved  to  follow 
the  line  of  the  large  central  chimney  and  leads  to  rooms  that  are 
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also  pine  panelled.  The  front  door  is  topped  with  ancient  window 
lights. 

This  interesting  old  house  was  the  Whitney  homestead  for  gen¬ 
erations,  and  as  a  rule  the  families  were  large.  William,  Jr.,  born 
in  1707,  is  listed  in  town  records  as  Constable,  an  office  that  then 
included  collection  of  taxes,  as  Selectman  and  as  Surveyor  of 
Highways  for  the  Northeast  District.  In  1763,  he  married  his 
fourth  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Davis,  widow  of  the  owner  of  the  famous 
Punch  Bowl  Tavern  in  Brookline  and  probably  succeeded  as 
landlord  there.  For  five  years  the  Weston  property  is  in  the  tax 
list  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Whitney,  a  nephew,  but  in  1768, 
William,  Jr.,  returned  and  was  the  successful  proprietor  until  his 
death  in  1789. 

The  third  of  William  Whitney  Jr.’s  ten  children,  Phinehas,  born 
in  1740,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1759.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1762,  the  first  settled 
minister  there  and  continued  as  the  Pastor  for  over  fifty  years. 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  old  Tavern  after  1789  descended  to 
Abijah  Whitney,  born  in  1760,  a  grandnephew  of  William,  Jr., 
and  well  able  to  carry  on  the  family  customs.  Between  1782  and 
1807,  he  filled  the  offices  of  Preserver  of  Dear,  (sic),  of  Tything- 
man,  of  Surveyor  of  Highways  for  the  Northwest  District  and  of 
Assessor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  East  Cambridge 
in  1808.  From  1792  until  1801,  Abijah  served  in  the  Weston  In¬ 
dependent  Light  Infantry  Company.  He  was  Captain  when  the 
Town  on  January  fourth,  1800,  in  grand  and  solemn  ceremonial, 
mourned  the  death  of  General  George  Washington. 

In  1815,  when  there  was  an  allotment  of  new  pews  in  the 
Colonial  meetinghouse,  “Abijah  Whitney,  Weston  Gentleman, 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,”  received  “a  Pew  on  the  lower 
floor  in  said  meetinghouse  being  numbered  in  figures,  ‘forty-five’.” 

Together  with  inns  along  the  Post  Road,  the  Whitney  Tavern 
felt  the  coming  of  the  railroads  after  1830.  When  Abijah  Jr.  died 
in  1862,  the  Whitney  heirs  sold  the  farm  and  the  “ancient  hos¬ 
telry,”  to  Mr.  Kendal  H.  Stone;  nearby  on  a  knoll  with  a  fine  view 
over  Stony  Brook  Valley  to  the  hills  beyond,  Mr.  Stone  built  the 
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comfortable  country  house  that  seems  to  regard  an  oldtime  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  friendly  Tavern  with  a  protecting  air. 

Fortunately  in  1881,  Tavern,  country  house  and  farm  came  into 
the  ownership  of  Mr.  Edward  Coburn,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
Town;  in  the  same  year  he  conveyed  the  estate  to  his  son  Thomas, 
whose  descendants  are  keeping  alive  the  reality  that  historically 
Weston  was  a  farming  community.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Howard  Mac- 
Cleave,  Jr.  are  living  in  the  Tavern;  both  are  interested  in  and 
devoting  themselves  to  preserving  and  restoring  the  unique  in¬ 
terior  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Weston. 


The  Hastings  Tradition 


Of  the  sixth  generation  from  Thomas  Hastings  who  sailed  from 
Ipswich,  England  and  came  to  Watertown  in  1634,  Jonas,  born  in 
Weston  in  1784,  son  of  Captain  Josiah  Hastings,  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Mr.  Francis  Henry  Hastings,  one  of  the  notable  citizens 
of  Weston. 

In  1806,  Jonas  married  Betsey,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Warren 
whose  farm  and  homestead  were  on  the  Lancaster  Road.  For  a 
year  or  two  the  young  people  lived  in  the  Whitney  house,  but 
Jonas  soon  bought  the  Deacon  Samuel  Barrett  estate  and  built  the 
family  mansion  a  short  distance  from  the  birthplace  of  his  wife, 
Betsey  Warren.  When  the  hurricane  of  1815,  subject  of  The 
September  Gale  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  struck  Weston,  trees 
were  uprooted,  a  shed  housing  a  brand  new  chaise,  the  pride  of 
Betsey  and  Jonas,  blew  over,  and  the  wind  increased  to  such 
velocity  that  Betsey,  more  and  more  frightened,  took  six-year-old 
Francis  by  the  hand  and  set  out  for  her  former  home,  where  at 
least  there  would  be  companionship.  They  could  not  stand  in  the 
terrible  gusts  but  would  crouch  beside  the  wall  until  one  blast 
lessened,  then  they  would  creep  along  until  another  overtook  them. 
But — “The  chaise  never  got  a  scratch!”  There  were  only  two  such 
vehicles  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Jonas  Hastings  was  chosen  year  after  year  to  serve  the 
Northeast  District  on  the  School  Board,  as  Surveyor  of  Highways 
and  in  other  offices.  His  oldest  son,  Francis,  the  boy  who  weathered 
the  hurricane  and  never  forgot  the  experience,  grew  up  in  the 
family  mansion  and  went  to  school  in  the  Northeast  District  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  There  were  no  Grammar  or  High  Schools 
then,  in  Weston;  the  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  four  to  eight- 
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een  years.  Francis  married  Mary  W.  Cooley  of  the  town  of  Dana 
in  western  Massachusetts;  they  lived  in  the  homestead  and  their 
eldest  son  Francis  Henry  Hastings,  born  in  1836,  was  brought  up 
in  home  and  in  town  ways. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Francis  Henry  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hook  Brothers  in  their  organ  factory  in  Boston  where  he 
soon  became  a  partner  with  the  firm  of  Hook  and  Hastings.  In 
1888,  Mr.  Hastings,  only  representative  of  the  famous  firm,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  town,  built  a  large  factory  on  land  which  was 
a  part  of  the  family  estate,  and  moved  the  business  from  Boston. 
Besides  providing  excellent  new  homes  for  his  workmen  and 
restoring  several  forgotten  houses,  he  built  a  clubhouse  and  hall 
with  reading  rooms  to  be  used  by  people  of  the  town.  Lectures, 
musicals,  dances,  suppers  through  the  year,  also  were  for  anyone 
in  Weston. 

Most  interesting  were  the  historical  tours  of  old  Boston  that  he 
made  possible  for  the  High  School  Senior  classes  in  United  States 
History.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Hastings  assume  the  expense  of  every 
trip  but  he  provided  a  competent  guide  to  meet  the  classes  at  the 
North  Station,  to  show  them  the  historic  marvels  of  the  old  Puri¬ 
tan  Town,  and  to  return  them  for  the  late  afternoon  train  to 
Weston. 

His  own  residence  of  late  nineteenth  century  architecture 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  old  homestead.  Following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  forebears,  Mr.  Hastings  was  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Parish;  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Parish  Treasury;  he  made 
possible  for  many,  conveyance  for  Church  services  and  for  other 
Parish  activities.  He  entertained  frequently  at  his  home  and  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Coburn  of  Weston  gave  a  charming 
hostess  to  an  already  friendly  house. 

Francis  H.  Hastings,  an  able  and  kindly  citizen  and  neighbor, 
died  in  1916.  A  lasting  memorial  in  his  honor  is  the  great  organ  in 
the  First  Parish  Church  given  by  his  widow,  Anna  Coburn 
Hastings. 


The  Mystery  Mansion 


On  the  southwest  corner  of  Conan  t  Road  where  it  joins  North 
Avenue,  partly  hidden  by  a  dense  and  long-lived  lilac  hedge,  stands 
a  house,  the  oldest  part  of  which  was  built  in  1740,  by  Bradyll 
Smith,  son  of  William  Smith  and  Mary  his  wife,  who  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Watertown  Farms.  Here  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  many  Colonial  dwellings, — large  square  rooms,  panelled 
walls,  a  central  chimney  with  wide  fireplaces,  high  panelled 
mantels,  chimney  closets  on  either  side,  and  deep  seated  windows. 

Bradyll  Smith,  born  in  1715,  became  a  citizen  of  whom  Weston 
was  justly  proud.  Chosen  Assessor  in  1750,  he  became  Town 
Treasurer  in  1757,  Town  Clerk  the  following  year  and  in  1759,  a 
Selectman.  In  1771,  he  held  all  these  offices  except  that  of  Town 
Clerk;  this  position  was  ably  filled  by  his  younger  brother,  Josiah, 
of  Smith  Tavern  fame. 

In  1751  was  held  a  Special  Town  Meeting,  “att  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  there  and  then,”  with  Captain  Bradyll  Smith  as 
Moderator,  to  consider  chiefly: — “Article  IV.  The  Pitetion  of  Mr. 
John  Hastings  and  Others  Praying  that  the  Town  would  choose  a 
Committee  to  Servey  said  Town  sofar  as  is  necessary  to  find  the 
Senter  thereof:  and  if  the  Senter  shall  be  found  any  Considerable 
Distance  from  where  the  Meetinghouse  now  Standeth  that  it  may 
be  removed  thereto.”  No  record  was  made  of  the  discussion,  but 
this  entry  follows: — “Art.  IV.  It  was  put  to  vote  to  know  the  minds 
of  the  Town  whether  they  would  grant  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition 
of  John  Hastings  and  Others  and  it  passed  in  the  Negative.” 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Captain  Bradyll 
Smith  was  voted  a  member  of  the  Committee,  “to  join  neighboring 
towns  with  Committees  of  Correspondence;”  historians  consider 
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that  these  Committees  were  a  great  power  in  the  final  success  of 
the  American  Colonists.  In  1773  and  1774,  Captain  Bradyll  repre¬ 
sented  Weston  in  the  General  Court,  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Concord  in  1775  and  in  1776  when  it  met  at  Watertown  as  Boston 
was  still  occupied  by  the  English  Army  under  Sir  William  Howe. 
In  177 6,  also,  he  was  Captain  of  the  Weston  Company  of  Minute 
Men,  and  was  made  Colonel  of  Militia  in  1777 . 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Bradyll  Smith  in  1780,  his  oldest  son, 
Nathan,  sold  the  farm  and  buildings  to  Joseph  Hickson  who  was 
taxed  for  the  property  until  1796,  when  it  was  bought  by  a  retired 
sea  captain  who  belonged  to  an  early  and  prominent  Boston  family. 
Probably  Captain  Robert  Calef  merely  wished  to  live  a  quiet  life, 
but  as  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  did  not  mingle  socially  with  their 
neighbors,  the  good  people  of  Weston  drew  their  own  conclusions. 
That  he  had  been  a  pirate  became  a  rumor  greatly  strengthened 
when  at  dusk  one  bleak  November  day,  there  was  seen  to  enter 
the  Calef  yard,  a  foreign  looking  man  in  seaman’s  clothes  with  the 
usual  bundle  on  a  stick,  and  wearing  earrings.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  it  opened  and  he  stepped  inside.  Whether  he  brought  treasure 
or  bad  news  was  never  known  and  he  was  never  seen  again,  but  for 
years  a  certain  mound  near  a  stone  wall  was  supposed  to  hold  a 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver. 

Gradually  the  incident  became  legend;  Captain  Calef  paid  his 
taxes,  had  but  one  slave,  (Bradyll  Smith  owned  two),  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  the  straightening  of  the  highway  which  would 
have  deprived  him  of  a  few  rods  of  land.  The  time-worn  retaining 
wall  still  holds,  as  does  the  rounded  corner.  Captain  Robert  Calef 
died  in  1814  at  the  age  of  eighty-four — his  widow  Sarah  lived  there 
until  1834,  when  she  died,  aged  ninety-six.  Both  are  buried  in  the 
Central  Burying  Ground. 

The  staunch  old  house  weathered  a  fire  about  fifty  years  ago 
with  the  greatest  loss  that  of  the  kitchen  fireplace.  For  many  years 
it  was  the  summer  home  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
Waltham,  and  then  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Turner, 
whose  daughter,  Virginia,  is  the  present  owner  of  the  historic 
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Near  the  Lincoln  line  on  the  old  Lancaster  Road,  in  an  attractive 
setting  of  sloping  lawns  with  well  placed  trees  and  shrubbery, 
stands  a  house  that  is  in  the  Weston  Tax  List  for  1765.  It  was  built 
by  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Savage  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  the  ship  Planter  with  Sir  Harry  Vane  in 
I(^3 5-  The  gambrel  roof,  the  large  central  chimney,  the  wide  front 
door  and  the  two  side  entrances  are  all  Colonial  features;  a  spiral 
staircase  leads  from  the  cellar  to  the  second  story;  this  has  been 

covered  at  the  first  floor  for  convenience,  but  the  original  spiral 
remains. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1718,  Mr.  Savage  “was  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  that  town  until  he  removed  to  Weston.”  Son  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Savage,  a  young  Boston  lawyer  and  his  wife  Faith  Phillips, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Phillips,  an  influential  Bostonian,  Judge  Samuel 
Phillips  Savage  had  held  the  office  of  Selectman  of  Boston,  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Middlesex  County,  and 
was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  War  during  the 
Revolutionary  Period. 

Judge  Savage  is  first  mentioned  in  Weston  Records  in  the  action 
of  a  Town  Meeting:  “On  the  3rd  Day  of  Nov,— A.D.  1765  at  one 
of  the  Clock  after  Noon:  Voted  by  said  Town  to  give  Instructions 
to  their  Representative  Relative  to  makeing  good  to  the  Sufferers 
In  the  town  of  Boston  by  the  out  Rage  Committed  there  on  the  27 
of  August,  1765,  to  be  Pd  out  of  the  Publick  Treashurey  and  Chose 
a  Committee  to  Prepare  a  Draught:  viz  Samuel  P.  Savage,  Esq., 
Elisha  Jones,  Esq.,  and  Capn  John  Brown.”  This  “out  Rage”  was 
one  of  many  protests  made  against  the  enforcing  of  the  Stamp  Tax, 
and  the  quartering  of  British  soldiers  in  Boston. 
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Famous  in  Colonial  days  is  one  room  in  the  home  of  this 
patriotic  Judge.  At  the  left  of  the  front  door,  with  Colonial  fire¬ 
place,  panelled  mantel  and  chimney  closets,  is  the  room  in  which 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  planned.  On  December  sixteenth,  1773, 
so  it  is  said,  “a  dark  and  rainy  day,”  people  from  outlying  towns 
were  crowding  into  Boston  and  milling  about  in  and  near  the 
South  Meeting  House.  An  adjourned  town  meeting  was  being  held 
with  Judge  Savage  as  the  Moderator;  at  first  it  was  voted  that  the 
tea  should  not  be  landed,  and  then  that  it  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
Among  the  men  disguised  as  Indians  who  threw  many  sacks  of  tea 
to  steep  in  the  salt  water  of  Boston  Harbor  was  young  Samuel 
Hobbs,  also  of  Weston. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  on  September  twenty-ninth,  1774:  “It  was 
Put  to  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  to  know  the  mind  of  the  town 
Wheather  they  Send  a  Committee  to  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be 
holden  at  Concord  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  and  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative.”  Josiah  Smith,  Esq.,  Samuel  P.  Savage,  Esq.,  and 
Capt.  Bradyll  Smith  were  the  three  men  chosen  to  represent 
Weston. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  town,  August  eleven,  1783: 
“Voted,  That  Deacon  Thomas  Russell,  Samuel  P.  Savage,  Esq., 
Mr.  Jonathan  Stratton,  Deacon  Isaac  Hobbs,  and  Deacon  Samuel 
Fiske  be  a  Committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Samuel  Kendal  and  inform 
him  that  the  Town  are  now  ready  to  receive  his  answer  to  their 
call  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  Mr.  Kendal  came  into  the  meeting  and 
exhibited  his  answer.” 

As  a  citizen  of  a  farmers’  town,  the  yearly  Records  give  evidence 
that  the  famous  Judge  enjoyed  his  beautiful  Weston  property.  An 
invoice  taken  by  the  Assessors  in  1781,  credited  him  with  one 
servant;  his  farm  property  consisted  of  thirty-four  acres  of  tillable 
land,  one  Horse,  two  Oxen,  six  Cows,  and  2  Swine,  while  the 
“Account  of  the  Town  Treasurer  from  the  first  Day  of  March, 
1782,  to  the  28th  of  February  1783,”  listed:  “Paid  Sam1  Ph.  Savage 
for  a  Pigg  for  Mrs.  Willington,  8s3p.” 

Judge  Savage  was  also  one  of  a  Committee  with  John  Warren, 
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Thomas  Marshall,  and  Isaac  Hobbs  to  draft  instructions  to  the 
Weston  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  concerning  the 
return  of  former  Tories  and  the  restoration  of  their  property. 
Submitted  in  May,  1783,  and  written  by  Judge  Savage  in  eloquent 
words,  the  report  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  one  sentence 
shows  the  tenor:  “Shall  it  ever  be  said  that  those  men  participated 
in  the  first  fruits  of  Liberty  who  for  eight  long  years  strove  to  tear 
up  the  fair  plant  by  the  roots.” 

Of  the  children  of  Judge  Savage,  the  only  one  to  settle  in  Weston 
was  Lucy,  who  in  1783,  married  Amos  Bigelow,  brother  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  sons  of  the  Abraham  Bigelow  who  owned  the  mills  and  built 
the  beautiful  house  at  Stony  Brook.  Amos  died  in  1794,  but  Lucy 
with  her  five  children  lived  on  in  the  family  mansion.  Church 
records  carry  the  name  of  Faith  Savage  Bigelow  as  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  in  1814.  At  the  Historical  Rooms 
in  the  Jones  House  is  a  framed  photograph  of  this  famous  Judge 
taken  from  a  portrait  painted  by  Copley  in  1773.  The  calm 
features,  the  shrewd  but  kindly  eyes,  and  a  certain  assurance  in  the 
posture  are  evidence  that  he  was  one  in  whom  trust  and  confidence 
could  be  placed.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Weston  on  December  ninth,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  Although  the  family  tomb  with  the  coat  of  arms  is  in  Kings 
Chapel  burying  ground,  the  simple  stone  that  marks  the  grave  of 
this  noted  man  is  in  the  oldest  cemetery  in  Weston,  the  Farmers’ 
Burying  Place. 

In  1803,  the  Savage  estate  was  sold  by  the  heirs  to  Thomas 
Bigelow,  son  of  Josiah  and  Mary  Bigelow.  The  Bigelow  name  was 
an  early  one  in  Weston;  for  many  years  the  tax  list  carried  at  least 
six  different  Bigelow  families,  many  of  the  men  important  in  a 
professional  or  a  business  way  in  the  town  while  others  carried  their 
interests  afar. 

Born  in  1768,  in  1791,  “Thomas  Bigelow  of  Weston  and  Miriam 
Hagar  of  Waltham  were  married  there  by  Reverend  Jacob 
Cushing  of  the  First  Parish  Church.”  Mr.  Cushing  was  the  class¬ 
mate  at  Harvard,  and  the  lifelong  friend  of  Reverend  Samuel 
Woodward  of  Weston;  moreover,  the  two  young  parsons  had 
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married  the  sisters,  Anna  and  Abigail  Williams,  daughters  of 
Reverend  Warham  Williams,  predecessor  of  Mr.  Cushing  in  the 
Waltham  Parish. 

As  a  citizen,  Thomas  Bigelow  served  both  Parish  and  Town.  He 
was  chosen  Ensign  of  the  Weston  Independent  Light  Infantry  in 
1804,  Lieutenant  in  1806,  and  Captain  in  1808.  He  served  on  the 
School  Board  for  the  Northeast  District  where  his  eight  children 
went  to  school,  was  Selectman  and  Surveyor  of  Highways  for 
many  years.  In  1808,  “At  a  Church  meeting  holden  on  January  7, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  two  Deacons  by  ballot.  Brother  Nathan 
Warren  and  Brother  Thomas  Bigelow  were  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.”  In  1812,  the  Church,  “Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  of 
five  as  a  Standing  Committee, — Eben.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Joseph  Russell, 
Esq.,  Dea11  Nathan  Warren,  Ira  Draper,  Esq.  and  Dean  Thomas 
Bigelow  were  chosen.”  This  same  Committee  formed  the  Council 
for  the  ordination  of  Reverend  Joseph  Field  in  1815. 

Captain  Thomas  Bigelow  was  also  making  good  as  a  farmer. 
In  the  1 8 1 1  Invoice  he  is  caring  for  forty-eight  acres  of  tillable  land 
and  pasturage,  with  one  horse,  two  oxen,  seven  cows,  one  swine. 
There  must  have  been  a  fairly  large  orchard  as  he  was  credited 
with  “ten  barrels  of  Cyder.” 

After  serving  the  Parish  as  Deacon  for  twenty-one  years, 
Captain  Bigelow  resigned  the  office;  he  died  in  1856  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  In  the  1870’s  the  property  came  into  the  possion  of  a 
Boston  merchant  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling;  he  remodeled  and  en¬ 
larged  the  house  and  made  it  a  summer  residence,  as  did  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Thorndike,  his  successor.  The  present  owners,  Dr.  Joseph 
Gardella  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  admire  and  respect  eighteenth 
century  architecture,  are  restoring  the  beauty  of  this  historic  and 
dignified  mansion. 


The  Garfield  Name 


Facing  south  on  Summer  Street  of  today  is  a  well-preserved 
Colonial,  once  the  home  of  several  generations  of  the  Garfield 
family.  Edward  Garfield  was  one  of  the  earliest  Proprietors  of 
Watertown  in  1635;  he  and  his  sons  Samuel  and  Edward,  Jr.,  held 
important  offices  in  early  Town  government.  Ephraim  Garfield, 
son  of  Samuel,  was  in  Captain  John  Mason’s  Company,  formed  to 
meet  the  terrible  Indian  attacks  of  1675.  Captain  Benjamin  Garfield, 
son  of  Edward,  Jr.,  also  served  through  King  Philip’s  War;  later,  he 
was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Watertown  nine 
times  between  1689  and  1717. 

Of  the  fourth  generation  from  the  first  Edward,  a  son  of  Captain 
Benjamin,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Garfield,  born  in  Watertown  in 
1680,  in  1706,  married  Mercy  Bigelow,  daughter  of  Joshua  Bige¬ 
low  of  the  Farms  and  built  the  homestead  on  Summer  Street,  now 
owned  by  the  Charles  Martins.  In  the  Province  Tax  List  of  1708, 
when  Weston  was  still  taxed  by  the  Mother  Town,  are  Thomas, 
Benjamin  and  Benoni  Garfield;  chosen  at  Town  Meeting  in  1721, 
Benoni  was  a  Selectman  for  five  successive  years. 

A  son  of  Lieutenant  Garfield,  Thomas,  Jr.,  born  in  Weston  in 
1713,  fourth  of  twelve  children,  in  1736,  “own’d  ye  Covenant,” 
and  in  1741,  was,  “Rec’d  into  Church  Fellowship.”  Also  in  First 
Parish  Records  so  faithfully  kept  by  Reverend  William  Williams, 
“May  22,  1743,  Rebecca  Garfield  (late  Johnson)  wife  of  Thomas 
Garfield,  Jr.,  dismiss’d  and  recommend’d  from  the  Chh.  in  Lunen- 
burgh  rec’d  into  this  Chh.”  Thomas  bought  land  in  the  Northerly 
Precinct  of  Watertown  Farms,  to  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Road, 
now  North  Avenue,  and  built  there  a  substantial  hip  roof  house; 
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the  farm  joined  that  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Brown,  younger  brother 
of  Captain  Abraham  Brown  of  early  Watertown  fame  whose 
mansion  is  still  a  homelike  residence  on  the  Boston  Post  Road.  In 
1702,  Benjamin  married  Anna,  sister  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  and 
settled  in  the  North  Precinct  of  the  Farms  with  no  thought  of  town 
boundary  lines.  Although  still  standing  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Lincoln  Road,  the  Deacon  Brown  house,  over  two  hundred  fifty 
years  old,  is  in  sad  condition;  the  old  Garfield  mansion,  a  short 
distance  over  the  fields  has  fallen  away  entirely. 

Appointed  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Parish  in  1715,  Benjamin  Brown 
also  served  in  various  town  offices,  “always  much  respected  for  his 
Civic  and  his  Christian  duties.”  Moderator  of  Town  Meeting  in 
1721,  when  the  vote  was  cast  to  build  the  Colonial  Church  on 
Church  Green,  he  never  failed  in  his  support  of  the  ambitious 
project,  finally  completed  in  1722.  As  one  of  the  opposition,  he 
did  not  sign  the  Petition  of  1744:  “The  Proprietors  in  the  easterly 
part  of  Concord  and  the  northerly  part  of  Weston  and  the  westerly 
part  of  Lexington,  do  petition  His  Excellency  Governor  William 
Shirley,  the  Honourable  His  Majesty’s  Council  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled  in  Boston,  to  be  made 
into  a  separate  Precinct.”  This  petition  signed  by  forty-six  Pro¬ 
prietors,  among  them  Lieutenant  Thomas  Garfield  and  Thomas, 
Jr.,  was  finally  granted  in  1746;  in  1754,  the  Precinct  of  Lincoln 
was  incorporated  as  a  Town.  When  the  boundary  was  drawn,  both 
the  Brown  and  the  Garfield  homesteads  were  in  Lincoln. 

Deacon  Brown  continued  to  serve  the  First  Parish  until  August  4, 
1747,  when  according  to  Lincoln  Records,  “he,  with  some  others 
obtain’d  dismission  from  their  respective  Churches.”  From  the 
minutes  of  a  Precinct  Meeting  held  in  Weston  in  1752:  “Att  the 
Public  Meeting  House  on  Monday,  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day  of 
Novr.  att  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  then  and  there, — 
Voted  by  the  Inhabitants  att  Said  Meeting  that  they  Give  to  the 
Revd  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  and  to  his  Heirs  the  Pew  which  was 
Dean  Benjamin  Browns  (and  which  Said  Brown  hath  given  to  Said 
Parish)  unto  the  Revd  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  and  to  his  Heirs 
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to  In  joy  as  the  other  Pews  are  In  joy’d  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Said 
Precinct  that  Built  them.”  Then  followed:  “Voted  by  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  aforesaid  att  Said  Meeting  that  they  Return  Dea11  Benjamin 
Brown  their  Hearty  Thanks  for  his  Generossity  in  Giving  his  Said 
Pew  to  Said  Precinct.”  Deacon  Benjamin  Brown  died  at  his  home 
on  Lincoln  Road  on  March  eleventh,  1753,  a  notable  and  much 
loved  citizen. 

The  Garfield  name  continued  in  Weston  Records  after  the 
“Separation”  as  several  families  had  settled  along  the  Lancaster 
Road.  In  1749,  Joseph  Garfield  from  the  North  Side,  Edward 
Garfield  from  the  South  Side,  each  was,  “allotted  a  Seat  in  the 
Meeting  House  in  the  first  section  below  the  Gallery,” — Joseph 
paid  jT  143* ios.,  Edward,  ^129.  There  were  three  of  the  name, 
Joseph,  Samuel,  and  Daniel  in  the  Train-band  mustered  in  1757, 
to  serve  through  the  French  and  Indian  War;  Thaddeus  Garfield 
marched  to  Concord  with  the  Company  of  Captain  Israel  Whitte- 
more  on  April  nineteenth,  1775.  Through  the  years,  Garfield  men 
filled  Town  offices,  Garfield  children  are  listed  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  Southeast  Schools. 

From  the  Weston  Town  Report  of  1882: — “School  Number 
III  Northwest  District: — It  has  been  with  real  satisfaction  that  the 
Committee  have  marked  the  progress  of  these  young  minds  in  their 
upward  course  from  the  dark  vale  of  little  beginnings.  In  the 
coming  years  it  may  be  that  some  of  our  ambitious  boys  may 
become  men  to  whom  the  world  will  look  up  and  whom  the  world 
will  delight  to  honor;  what  has  been  may  again  be,  for  from  out 
of  the  little  old  Northwest  School  House  many  years  ago,  went  a 
boy  who  before  life’s  close  had  attained  to  the  highest  honors  in 
the  land. 

Nahum  Smith 

Sub  Committee.” 

The  reference  is  to  James  A.  Garfield,  a  Major  General  from 
Ohio  in  the  Civil  War;  he  served  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  then  in  the  Senate,  and  was  inaugurated  the 
twentieth  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  fourth,  1881. 
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In  his  boyhood  for  several  years,  James  Garfield  lived  with  his 
grandparents  in  the  Garfield  homestead  on  Lincoln  Road;  dinner- 
pail  in  hand — there  were  two  sessions  in  those  days — he  walked 
the  distance  over  the  rough  road  or  short  cut  through  the  fields  to 
little  old  Schoolhouse  Number  III  on  Concord  Road  in  Weston, 
a  youthful  jaunt  that  the  Northwest  District  was  proud  to  remem¬ 
ber. 
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Young  Harvard  graduate,  Reverend  Samuel  Woodward,  or¬ 
dained  over  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  September  twenty-fifth, 
1751,  on  March  sixteenth  of  the  following  year  bought  of  William 
Smith  of  Weston,  thirty  acres  of  land  on  Concord  Road.  “Prob¬ 
ably  the  buyer  and  the  seller  sought  refuge  from  bitter  March 
winds  in  neighboring  Baldwin  Tavern  and  settled  the  terms  over 
mugs  of  flip  or  a  jug  of  hard  cider.”  The  deed  states  that  it  was 
made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  II;  it  is  signed  by  Colonel  Francis  Fullam,  Elisha  Jones, 
Esq.,  and  mine  host  Samuel  Baldwin,  Innkeeper,  all  good  sound 
men  of  Weston. 

Built  in  1753,  “neere  the  Town  Road,”  probably  with  help  from 
his  parishioners,  this  is  the  house  to  which  the  young  minister 
brought  his  bride,  Abigail  Williams,  daughter  of  Reverend  Warham 
Williams,  of  the  First  Parish  in  Waltham,  cousin  of  Reverend 
William  Williams,  first  ordained  minister  of  our  own  Parish.  The 
early  house  was  rectangular  without  the  ells  that  it  has  now;  from 
the  front  entrance  hall  on  the  left  was  the  parlor  with  the  Parson’s 
study  at  the  back;  on  the  right  the  dining  room  led  into  the  kitchen 
through  a  hallway  with  a  side  entrance  door.  The  huge  central 
chimney  has  six  flues  supported  in  the  cellar  by  an  arch  fitted  with 
a  door  to  form  a  room  for  the  storage  of  vegetables — a  winter’s 
supply  at  least.  With  a  constantly  increasing  family  of  his  own, 
Parson  Woodward  eked  out  his  income  by  having  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  live  with  him  and  there  was  need  of  an  abundance  of  farm 
supplies. 

After  the  sudden  death  of  this  devoted  and  well-loved  Pastor  in 
1782,  Mrs.  Woodward  lived  on  in  the  family  home.  The  Town 
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paid  the  funeral  expenses,  granted  the  widow  a  year’s  salary  and 
freed  the  estate  from  taxes,  but  after  several  years  when  only 
daughter  Sarah  was  with  her  in  the  great  house,  and  as  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall  had  asked  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  on  December 
third,  1795,  Mrs.  Woodward  conveyed  to  her  son-in-law,  Reverend 
Samuel  Kendal,  all  her  dower  rights  in  the  property,  including  her 
pew  in  the  meetinghouse  and  her  chaisehouse  nearby;  he  was  to 
pay  her  “$46.47  annually  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life.” 

On  December  tenth,  1795,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  conveyed  the 
whole  property  to  Artemas  Ward,  Esq.  who  in  1788  had  married 
Catherine  Maria  Dexter  of  Weston  and  was  living  in  the  handsome 
house  at  the  corner  of  Concord  Road,  built  by  the  Eaton  brothers 
in  1785. 

In  1796  there  came  to  Weston  young  Amos  Bancroft,  who  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1794;  a  friend  of 
Artemas  Ward,  he  moved  at  once  into  this  house  and  in  1797 
bought  the  Ward  property,  “two  acres  of  land  with  the  house  and 
barn  thereon  standing.”  Dr.  Bancroft  was  not  only  the  Town 
physician,  but  a  popular  member  of  the  School  Board,  Moderator 
at  Town  Meetings,  and  from  1806  was  Selectman  on  a  Board  of 
five  members.  A  special  Town  Meeting  October  6,  1810:— “Voted 
to  accept  the  report  of  the  Selectmen  laying  out  a  town  way 
from  the  Great  Road  to  Concord  Road.”  Then  follows  the  descrip¬ 
tion: — “Beginning  at  a  stake  and  stones  at  Concord  Road  by  land  of 
Dr.  Amos  Bancroft,  thence  running  a  southerly  course  over  land  of 
said  Bancroft  and  land  of  Jonas  Green  to  a  stake  and  stones  in  land 
of  said  Green  thence  the  same  course  to  the  Great  Country  Road.” 
This  road  or  “passway”  is  now  Fiske  Lane  that  has  been  a  Town 
way  since  1810.  The  Selectmen  ended  the  report  with  this  bit  of 
normal  prudence: — “No  damages  were  required  by  any  person 
through  whose  land  said  Way  is  laid  out.  Although  Dr.  Bancroft 
bought  property  in  Groton  and  moved  there  in  18 1 1,  the  Weston 
estate  remained  in  his  name  until  1828  with  taxes  paid  by  the 
occupants.” 

In  1816,  the  house  became  the  home  of  Dr.  Benjamin  James 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  Caroline  were 
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received  into  the  First  Parish  by  Reverend  Joseph  Field,  Jr.  by 
letter  from  Reverend  Mr.  Eaton  of  their  church  in  Boston.  Caroline 
James  was  an  earnest  and  capable  young  woman;  she  was  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Meeting  when  the  ladies  of  the  Parish  organized  the 
Society  for  Charitable  Purposes  that  developed  into  the  Cent 

Society,  of  which  she  was  Directress  in  1 8 1 6  and  for  several  years 
following. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  James  the  Town  physician,  he  also  held  other 
Town  offices;  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  West  Central 
District,  he  was  Selectman,  Assessor,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held 
two  or  three  offices: — “Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett  and  Miss  Sarah  Smith 
both  of  Weston  were  joyned  in  Marriage  by  the  Subscriber  on  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1833,  Benjn  James,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Recorded  by  B.  James,  Town  Clerk.,,  Highly  respected  and 
much  loved,  Dr.  James  is  described  as,  ua  little  short  man  wearing 
green  spectacles.”  A  rather  awesome  rumor  that  has  never  died: 
from  an  iron  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  the  ell  used  by  the 
good  Doctor  for  an  office,  was  suspended  a  full-size  skeleton. 

In  1822,  Dr.  James  and  his  family  moved  to  a  house  on  the  Post 
Road  near  the  Center,  while  Dr.  Bancroft  retained  the  title  of  the 
estate  until  1829;  from  then  there  were  several  changes  until  in 
1 848,  the  whole  property  was  bought  by  Augustus  H.  Fiske,  son  of 
the  famous  lawyer  Isaac  Fiske,  Esq.,  great-grandfather  of  Brenton 
H.  Dickson,  III,  well-known  citizen  of  present  day  Weston.  At 
that  time,  well  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  extending  from  the 
house  to  Concord  Road  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  lilac  hedge 
was  an  old-fashioned  garden  filled  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 
From  the  front  door  ran  a  path  with  small  flat  beach  stones  and 
ending  at  a  white  gate  that  opened  to  the  road.  Landscaping  many 
years  later  produced  the  sidewalk,  the  retaining  wall,  and  the 
driveway,  all  utilitarian  but  not  so  picturesque.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  the  young  minister  and  his  bride  began  the  life  of  the 
historic  mansion;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ownership 
continues  far  into  the  future. 
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